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AMONG  THE  LAKES. 

By  Rer.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Auburn,  N.  T.,  Aug.  3d,  1886. 

An  old-fashioned  candle-rod  with  a  row  of 
talloiv  candles  depending  from  it,  would  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  Erie  Canal  (as  the  rod)  and 
the  long  row  of  lakes  which  extend  from  it  to¬ 
wards  the  South.  Auburn  is  almost  midway 
^in  the  line.  East  of  us  lie  the  Otsego,  the 
Canaderango,  the  Cazenovia,  the  Skaneateles, 
and  the  Owasco;  while  on  the  west  are  the 
Cayuga,  Seneca,  Canandaigua,  Eeuka,  and 
Conesus.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  an  attract¬ 
ive  town  either  at  their  inlet  or  their  outlet. 
Although  the  Owasco  lies  within  three  miles 
of  Auburn,  I  never  fully  realized  its  charms 
until  last  week,  when  I  spent  a  long,  bright 
day  on  its  beach. 

Prof.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  is  spending  his  vacation  on  the  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  the  lake,  in  a  style  worthy  of  old 
Christopher  North,  under  canvas.  A  board 
shanty  and  three  tents  furnish  the  Professor 
lodgings  for  his  family  and  his  guests.  We 
took  the  cars  of  the  Southern  Central  Railroad 
to  Olenwood,  and  found  the  Professor  waiting 
with  his  sailboat  to  ferry  us  over  to  his  camp. 
The  Owasco  is  about  a  dozen  miles  in  length, 
and  has  an  average  width  of  one  mile;  the 
little  sailboat  “  Undine  ”  floated  us  across  the 
clear  blue  water  in  a  few  minutes.  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins  has  given  the  happy  name  of  “Quisi- 
sana  ”  {“Here  I  rent  ”)  to  his  miniature  camp, 
which  is  pitched  on  the  gravelly  shore,  with  a 
background  of  noble  forest.  How  glad  I  was 
to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  old  famil¬ 
iar  trees  of  my  boyhood ;  for  the  Owasco  is  an 
abridged  edition  of  the  Cayuga  Lake  as  to  the 
character  of  its  banks  and  of  the  trees  which 
adorn  them.  Every  kind  of  tree  had  its  asso¬ 
ciations  of  childhood— the  chestnuts  and  hick- 
orys  from  which  we  clubbed  down  the  ripe 
nuts  on  the  bright  October  days,  the  ash-poles 
on  which  we  used  to  hang  out  the  “  Harry 
Clay  ”  banners  in  the  piping  days  of  Whiggery, 
and  the  sugar-maples  from  which  we  carried 
in  many  a  pail  of  sap  to  be  boiled  down  into 
luscious  syrup  for  pancakes,  and  hot  sugar 
which  we  ran  into  egg-shells  to  harden.  This 
latter  process  of  boiling  down  many  gallons  of 
sap  into  a  quart  or  two  of  sugar,  is  one  of  the 
best  hints  for  constructing  a  sermon. 

The  Professor  himself  is  domiciled  in  a  small 
tent,  with  a  satchel  of  books  and  his  Dutch 
Testament  for  companions.  Elihu  Burritt, 
who  had  attained  to  a  tolerable  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  fifty  languages,  told  me  that  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  Holland  version  to  be  the  best,  and  the 
French  version  to  be  the  poorest.  French  is  a 
very  lively  ^  chat  in  or  to  act  come- 

dies,  but  it  is  too  light-timbered  to  carry-  the 
sublimities  of  Isaiah,  Job,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
A  good,  long,  happy  day  did  we  enjoy  at  “  Quisi- 
sana,”  with  a  savory  dinner  under  the  oaks, 
and  the  music  of  the  wavelets  rippling  in  upon 
the  beach.  In  the  quiet  gloaming  we  were 
rowed  across  the  lake,  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and 
when  we  reached  the  opposite  side,  the  whole 
shore  of  the  Owasco  began  to  twinkle  with  the 
lamps  which  were  hung  out  by  the  occupants 
of  various  camps  and  Summer  cottages  of  Au- 
burnians.  In  time  the  banks  of  all  these  beau¬ 
tiful  lakes  will  furnish  such  midsummer  homes 
as  now  adorn  the  Owasco ;  it  is  well  for  them 
that  they  are  at  a  safe  distance  from  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  or  else  they  would  be  delug¬ 
ed  with  excursion-trains  laden  with  Sabbath¬ 
breaking  beer-drinkers  and  “bummers.” 

The  Auburn  pastors  are  nearly  all  away  on 
their  vacations ;  but  other  ministers  from  va¬ 
rious  places  are  here  on  the  Sabbath  to  supply 
their  pulpits.  These  interchanges  during  the 
heats  of  Summer  afford  relief  to  ministers  from 
hard  study,  give  them  the  benefit  of  travel, 
and  provide  an  ample  supply  of  Gospel-food 
to  nearly  all  the  congregations.  Such  nonsense 
as  that  blast  of  a  Mr.  Pressley  of  Philadelphia 
(copied  into  a  late  Evangelist)  against  his  bro¬ 
ther  ministers  as  being  the  “  only  class  ( !)  who 
regularly  take  vacations,”  is  unworthy  of  no¬ 
tice.  Nine-tenths  of  all  my  congregation  have 
a  shorter  or  longer  season  of  this  sort  every 
Summer.  It  is  my  custom,  and  also  of  most 
of  my  brethren,  to  preach  somewhereiJon  al¬ 
most  every  Sabbath.  While  I  am  recreating 
here,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Auburn  preach¬ 
ers,  young  Prot.  J.  S.  Riggs  of  the  Seminary, 
has  been  feeding  my  Brooklyn  flock  with  his 
brief,  pithy,  and  pow-erful  discourses.  That 
Philadelphia  “accuser  of  his  brethren”  would 
himself  be  the  better  for  a  good  glass  of  Sara¬ 
toga  water  to  cleanse  away  the  bile  which 
seems  to  disturb  his  “  sweet  charitableness.” 

Among  all  these  charming  lakes  I  still  stand 
for  my  native  Cayuga  as  unsurpassed  L  for 
beauty.  It  never  looked  lovelier  to  my  eyes 
than  it  did  last  Friday.  Its  waters  are  warm 
enough  for  pleasant  bathing;  the  dwellers  in 
the  various  villages  on  its  banks  enjoy  their 
skiffs  and  saiiing  craft ;  and  its  head  is  crown¬ 
ed  by  the  stately  structures  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  Wells  College  at  Aurora  has  recently 
won  a  new  plume  for  its  bonnet  by  furnishing 
the  fair  young  mistress  of  the  “  White  House  ” 
from  its  Alumnie. 

While  at  Aurora,  I  was  much  interested  in 
perusing  the  diary  of  my  maternal  grandfa¬ 
ther,  who  visited  this  Lake  country  in  1803,  and 
who  became  afterwards  the  “High  Sheriff” 
of  Cayuga  county  by  appointment  of  Gov. 
Tompkins.  Your  readers  may  be  interested 
also  by  a  few  items  from  his  diary.  He  drove 
in  his  own  wagon,  up  from  Morristown,  N.  J., 
to  Albany,  and  thence  through  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk  to  Utica,  which  was  tlien  a  town 
of  two  hundred  houses,  with  a  wonderful  hotel 
sixty  feet  square.  At  Oneida  Castle  he  finds 
several  hundred  Indians ;  a  rich  chief  had  late¬ 
ly  offered  “a  fortune  to  any  white  man  who 
would  wed  his  daughter,”  but  the  proud  young 
Pocahontas  preferred  one  of  her  own  tribe  for 
a  husband.  (Sensible  savage).  The  present 
great  city  of  Syracuse  was  not  in  existence; 
for  he  only  speaks  of  a  salt-works,  at  which 
salt  can  be  p;ot  at  two  shillings  a  bushel.  He 
finds  a  settlement  of  fine  houses  at  Skaneateles, 
but  Hardenburgh’s  Corners  (the  present  Au¬ 
burn)  was  too  small  to  be  noticed.  Two  pages 
of  his  diary  are  devoted  to  the  marvellous  Ca¬ 
yuga  Bridge — which  is  one  mile  long,  thirty- 
four  feet  wide,  built  at  a  cost  of  $2*i,000,  and 
the  toll  on  which  is  “  one  dollar  for  double 
wagons,  and  fifty  cents  for  a  one  horse  chaise.” 
This  is  the  famous  bridge  over  which  the 
Whig  majorities  used  to  como  thundering  from 
the  West  in  the  days  of  Seward  and  Thurlow 
Weed. 

Geneva  he  finds  to  be  a  thrifty  village  of  six¬ 
ty  houses,  with  “  a  splendid  hotel  which  cost 
$17,000!”  A  Mr.  Chapman  from  New  Jersey 
preaches  to  the  Presbyterian  settlers.  Return¬ 
ing  from  Geneva,  he  drives  up  the  east  side  of 
the  Cayuga  Lake  to  “Aurora,  the  capital  of 
Cayuga  county,  although  the  courts  are  now 
held  at  Cayuga  Bridge.  Aurora  has  thirty 
houses,  an  Academy,  a  County  Clerk’s  office, 
and  four  stores,  one  of  them  fifty  feet  long.” 


He  admires  its  beautiful  situation,  and  at  that 
time  it  was  larger  than  Rochester,  Auburn,  or 
Ithaca.  Continuing  up  the  lake  to  the  present 
township  of  Lansing,  he  says  that  “at  Em- 
rod’s  Point  there  is  a  ferry  across  the  lake 
which  is  on  the  most  direct  road  from  New 
England  to  the  Genesee  Country.”  Distille¬ 
ries  were  already  quite  abundant,  and  a  bushel 
of  wheat  or  rye  was  exchanged  for  a  gallon  of 
whiskey.  From  Owego,  whence  .“pine  wood 
arks  carry  produce  down  the  Susquehanna  to 
Baltimore,”  he  drives  back  over  the  Catskill 
Mountains  to  the  Hudson  River.  The  journey 
occupied  nearly  a  month  of  constant  travel 
from  the  time  when  he  left  New  Jersey !  That 
whole  route  of  my  worthy  ancestor  can  now 
be  traversed  by  railway  in  twenty-four  hours. 


HR.  BREED  TAKING  HIS  OUTING. 

Among  the  Omahas. 

The  city  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  they  tell  us,  is 
the  “  Gate  City  ”  of  the  West.  To  reach  this 
gate  we  spent  forty-eight  hours,  moving  at 
the  average  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  from 
the  Atlantic’s  edge  across  the  great  eastern 
court-yard.  This  fact  gives  datum  for  infer¬ 
ence  as  to  the  size  of  the  park  to  which  the 
gate  gives  introduction;  with  its  Nebraska, 
Wyoming,  Oregon,  and  other  parterres;  its 
great  Salt  Lake  reservoir,  with  too  little  salt  to 
keep  contiguous  society  from  putrefaction ; 
its  Rocky  and  Sierra  “  rockeries  ” ;  its  imperial 
Yellowstone  Water  Works,  its  canon  corridors, 
and  its  vast  vaults  of  metals  of  every  precious 
variety. 

En  Route. 

On  the  way  we  spent  a  portion  of  the  daytime 
in  a  pleasant  parlor  on  wheels,  those  wheels 
rotating  with  dizzy  velocity,  and  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  portion  of  it  in  the  swift-gliding  dining- 
hall,  varying  the  sips  of  coffee  and  nips  of 
steak  or  chop,  with  glances  at  the  flying  land¬ 
scape  ;  cornfields  of  prodigious  extent,  and  very 
green,  notwithstanding  the  drought ;  wheat  in 
golden  ricks ;  oats  pleading  for  the  sickle ;  po¬ 
tato  plants  flecked  with  blossom ;  here  a  grove, 
there  a  forest,  nqw  a  river,  and  by-and-by  the 
prairie — the  level,  wide,  boundless  prairie,  on 
which  in  other  days  the  wild  Pawnee,  Winne¬ 
bago,  Sioux,  Otoe,  Omaha,  and  other  red 
brethren  roved  and  danced,  brandished  tom- 
mahawk  and  scalping  knife,  and  yelled  in 
tones  no  less  mellifluous  than  those  which  so 
often  issued  from  the  steam-whistle  of  our 
rampaging  engine.  In  respect  of  sweet  sounds, 
the  Indian  and  the  engine  are  twin  songsters. 
The  night  time  we  spent  on  the  upper  shelf  of  a 
Pullman  (and  pull-woman-and-child)  ‘Sleei)er.’ 
How  a  machine  charging  across  the  landscape 
in  triple-quick  time,  rumbling  and  bumping, 
can  with  any  rhetorical  propriety  be  called  a 
‘sleeper,’  we  leave  critics  to  determine.  Many 
travellers,  we  fancy,  would  insist  that  ‘  waker  ’ 
would  more  accurately  designate  the  office  of 
these  vehicles.  For  ourselves,  however,  we 
may  say  that  the  swaying  undulatory  motion, 
the  jar,  the  noisy  hum  of  the  night  car,  act 
together  as  a  maternal  lullaby,  a  kindly  opi¬ 
ate,  inspiring  sweet  dreams  of  hand-organs  and 
earthquakes.  The  profound  quiet  of  midnight 
silence  in  a  strange  place,  far  from  home,  in¬ 
flicts  upon  us  a  sense  of  dreary  loneliness  which 
keeps  its  distance,  when  every  time  one  w'akes 
the  ear  is  addressed  by  sounds  that  tell  of  man 
or  his  doings.  In  the  city  of  Antwerp  we  re¬ 
member  waking  again  and  again  during  the 
night,  and  welcoming  the  melodies  that  issued 
every  half-quarter  hour  from  the  Cathedral 
steeple.  On  our  night  transit  westward  also,  in 
the  intervals  of  wakefulness  our  ears  were  re¬ 
galed  not  with  cathedral,  but  with  copious 
nasal  chimes  that  outvied  even  the  harmonies 
that  flowed  from  our  great  many-toned  car- 
and-engine-organ.  .Among  our  fellow-passen¬ 
gers  was  a  gentleman  of  the  traditional  Dutch 
burgomaster  build,  very  short  but  very  broad. 
His  style  of  physicpie  reminded  one  of  those 
stone  fences  in  New  England,  two  feet  high 
and  three  feet  thick,  “built  in  this  way,”  as 
a  Yankee  farmer  informed  a  puzzled  inquirer, 

“  because  the  winds  are  violent  up  here,  and 
when  these  fences  are  blown  down,  they  are 
higher  than  they  were  before.”  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  frame  the  neck  had  been  omit¬ 
ted,  and  the  head  set  close  down  between  the 
shoulders.  He  might  have  sat  to  Wilkie  Col¬ 
lins  for  the  portrait  of  Count  Fosco.  During 
the  night  there  came  to  our  ears  from  the  berth 
below,  and  from  the  nostrils  of  our  no-necked 
friend,  a  succession  of  trumpet  tones  that  made 
themselves  obtrusively  audible  among  all  the 
rumblings  of  the  train  and  the  screeches  and 
asthmatic  wheezes  of  the  engine.  But  with  all 
his  diligence  during  the  night,  he  seemed  to 
feel  that  he  had  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  for  he  spent  most  of  the  day  also,  securely 
wedged  into  the  angle  between  the  seat  and 
side  of  the  car,  his  head  thrown  back  and  dis¬ 
charging  broadsides  of  sonorous  elo<iuence 
upon  the  air.  So  full,  rich,  and  continuous 
were  the  renderings  upon  this  trombone,  that 
its  fellow-passengers  had  no  need  of  either 
brass  band  or  barrel  organ  and  monkey  for 
their  entertainment. 

The  Detective. 

In  the  great  Union  Station  at  Chicago,  we 
had  an  hour  for  quiet  meditation  waiting  for 
the  train,  so  we  elbowed  our  way  through  the 
cosmopolitan  multitude  that  there  surged  to 
and  fro,  Parthians  and  Medes  and  Elamites, 
Mesopotamians,  Judeans,  and  Cappadocians, 
Cretes  and  Arabians,  Turks,  Tartars,  and  .Afri¬ 
cans,  and  over  a  loosely-laid  pavement  of  grii)- 
sacks,  band-boxes,  and  bundles,  to  a  settee 
against  the  wall.  Scarcely  were  we  seated, 
when  a  tall,  thin-faced  man,  skin-bronzed  al¬ 
most  to  Ethiopian  hue,  took  seat  besiile  us, 
and  made  some  original  remark  about  the 
weather.  Under  the  impulse  of  inborn  Yan¬ 
kee  instinct,  we  asked  after  his  destination. 
He  answered  “  Kansas  City.”  Having  some 
cherished  friends  in  that  emporium,  we  asked 
if  he  were  a  citizen  of  the  place.  His  reply  was 
“My  headquarters  is  Denver.”  The  man  had 
hardly  vacated  his  seat,  when  a  police  officer 
took  his  place  beside  us,  and  put  us  through  a 
catechising  as  to  the  purport  of  the  stranger’s 
communication.  We  gave  the  information  in¬ 
quired  for,  and  our  brass-buttoned  friend  with¬ 
drew  with  the  remark  “  Well,  may-be  he  is  all 
right.” 

Now  on  which  of  us  this  suspicious  officer 
had  his  eye,  whether  he  was  not  using  the 
stranger  as  a  convenience  for  insi)ecting  us,  or 
whether  the  man  with  headquarters  at  Denver 
was  the  real  object  of  investigation,  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  know.  It  is  evident  that  the  officer 
smelt  dynamite  or  anarchism  on  the  premises, 
and  was  determined  that  if  vigilance  could  pre¬ 
vent  it,  it  should  not  explode  in  the  wrong 
place.  He  must  have  seen  something  clerical 
in  our  personal  appearance,  but  we  did  not 
know  before  that  clergymen  in  Chicago  were 
such  suspicious  characters  as  to  require  detec¬ 
tive  supervision.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  meeting  at  Oma¬ 


ha,  to  vary  the  monotony  of  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion  investigation,  and  take  a  turn  at  the  breth¬ 
ren  in  Chicago. 

Omaha. 

This  city  is  one  of  the  juvenile  ^jiants  of  the 
West.  It  is  as  full  of  life  as  a  bee-hive  in  mid¬ 
summer.  An  incessant  hum  of  busy  eagerness 
is  varied  by  vociferations  from  the  throats  of 
steam-engines,  railway  and  other,  so  many  and 
so  shrill  as  to  suggest  that  a  myriad  or  two  of 
the  Indian  war-whoops  of  past  generations, 
frozen  up  while  the  mercury  was  forty  below 
zero,  were  now  let  loose  together  by  the  mer¬ 
cury  ninety  in  the  shade. 

It  is  hardly  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
since  the  white  man  built  his  first  cabin  on 
this  site,  and  now  some  seventy-five  thousand 
pairs  of  eyes  flash  here  with  the  fires  of  pas¬ 
sionate  enterprise  and  eager  expectation.  Each 
morning  paper  tells  of  sales  of  building  lots 
and  of  acres  at  prices  doubled,  trebled,  quad¬ 
rupled,  since  they  were  purchased  but  a  short 
time  ago. 

Omaha  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Territory 
of  Nebraska,  and  Nebraska  once  embraced 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles. 
But  legislative  amputation  lopped  off  Colora¬ 
do  and  Dakota,  reducing  its  dimensions  to  the 
present  limits.  .At  the  organization  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  there  were  about  as  many  claimants 
for  the  capital  as  there  were  towns  within  its 
boundaries.  Nor  were  the  wooings  of  the  gen¬ 
tlest  sort.  The  appointment  of  Omaha  as  the 
capital,  and  the  proclamation  by  the  Governor 
convening  the  Legislature  for  formal  organ¬ 
ization  at  this  place,  evoked  a  violent  outburst 
of  opposition.  .Angry  crowds  of  people  in  red 
Indian  blankets  and  armed  with  knives  and  re¬ 
volvers,  filled  the  streets  and  swarmed  into  the 
place  of  meeting,  resolved  to  relieve  the  au¬ 
thorities  from  all  further  charge  of  affairs. 
These  hostiles,  however,  were  shrewdly  cir¬ 
cumvented  by  the  Governor,  who  quietly  is¬ 
sued  certificates  of  election  to  the  members  of 
the  Legislature,  and  they  withdrew  and  organ¬ 
ized,  and  the  threatened  volcanic  irruption 
ended  in  smoke. 

Omaha,  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Missouri 
River,  is  laid  out,  and  the  houses  numbered,  in 
Philadelphia  fashion,  the  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  those  lying  north  and 
south  being  numbered,  and  those  lying  east 
and  west  being  named.  The  streets  are  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  many  of  them  finely 
covered  with  asphalt,  some  with  Belgian 
blocks,  and  some  with  blocks  of  cedar,  and 
none  of  them  cursed  with  barbaric,  antedilu¬ 
vian,  Philadelphia  cobble-stones.  In  variety 
of  surface,  this  *•  Gate  City  ”  beats  Edinburgh, 
and  even  Romo  in  the  days  when  its  seven  hills 
were  hills  in  fact.  From  the  cupola  of  the  High 
School,  which  is  high  topographically  as  well 
as  educationally,  one  looks  over  a  billowy 
scene,  hills  and  hills,  streets  creeping  over  or 
cutting  through  them,  hills  of  all  shaiies  and 
dimensions  dovetailed  together  at  all  angles, 
sides  and  summits  near  the  centre  of  the  city 
packed,  on  the  margin  flecked  with  storehouses 
and  homes,  palaces  for  the  rich,  snug,  humble 
abodes  for  the  poor,  new  houses  budding  out 
on  every  side  far  and  near  in  every  stage  of 
erection,  from  laying  foundations  to  shingling 
the  roof,  tall  chimneys  surmounted  with  enor¬ 
mous  sable  plumes  of  bituminous  coal-smoke, 
which  in  the  calm  air  rises  and  slowly  spreads 
itself  out,  but  which  when  the  wind  blows  gen¬ 
tly,  sways  to  and  fro,  and  often  interpo-ses  a 
barrier  to  the  sight  that  hides  all  but  itself 
from  view.  The  whole  scene  is  alive  with  the 
energy  and  rush  of  human  forces  let  loose  in 
full  view  of  golden  prizes  challenging  pursuit. 
In  gazing  upon  such  a  scene,  especially  from 
the  pinnacles  of  a  High  School,  one  is  instant¬ 
ly  reminded  of  that  which  fixed  the  eye  of  Pius 
.^neas  as  described  by  his  faithful  reporter : 

“  Instant  ardentos  Oniahiis,  pars  ducero  muros 
Moliriquo  arcem  et  manibus  subvolvere  sa.va; 

Pars  optare  locum  tecto  et  concludero  suleo; 

Jura  magstratusque  logunt  sanctumquc  senatum,” 

“  O  fortunati  quorum  jam  moonia  surgunt  1  ” 

But  tills  to  many  readers  is  all  Greek,  and 
hence  we  drop  again  into  the  vernacular. 
Some  curious  results  issue  from  the  process  of 
street  grading.  As  the  city  grows,  teamsters 
and  draymen  cannot  be  expected  to  drive  their 
loads  over  steep  hills,  and  gentlemen  and  ladies 
out  for  an  evening  drive,  do  not  care  to  see  their 
horses  one-half  the  time  straining  the  traces 
till  they  crack  as  they  pant  up  an  aclivity,  and 
the  other  half  of  the  time  cracking  their  mus¬ 
cles  with  holding  back  on  the  descent.  Hence 
the  streets  must  be  graded,  and  now  the  man¬ 
sion  on  the  hill  that  stood  on  a  level  with  the 
street,  finds  itself  perched  up  in  the  air  like 
Dumbarton  Castle,  and  the  house  in  the  valley 
finds  its  tliird-story  windows  on  a  level  with 
the  sidewalk.  Hence  the  latter  must  be  grasp¬ 
ed  by  the  muscular  arm  of  machinery,  and  lift¬ 
ed  to  a  becoming  altitude ;  and  the  former  has 
the  option  between  bodily  descent  on  the  one 
hand,  or  on  the  other  terracing  with  grassy 
surface  and  stairways  for  access  to  the  street 
below.  Many  a  house  we  saw  with  the  door- 
yard  terminating  in  a  twenty-feet  perpendicu¬ 
lar  jumping-off  place. 

From  our  perch  on  the  top  of  the  High 
School,  we  have  an  extended  view  of  the  “  Big 
Muddy,”  alias  Missouri,  the  waters  of  which 
as  they  eddy  and  surge,  look  like  a  pretty 
strong  solution  of  lead-colored  soil.  The  Mis¬ 
souri,  like  some  other  misses,  and  occasionally 
a  mister,  is  subject  to  singular  caprices  in  her 
course.  During  a  freshet  she  is  apt  to  become 
very  frisky  and  to  put  on  airs,  and  abandoning 
her  old  channel,  cut  out  one  entirely  new. 
Times  have  been  when  these  caprices  kept 
steamboat  landings  in  constant  suspense,  and 
the  fate  of  a  town  that  depended  upon  river 
transportation,  in  great  uncertainty.  But  now 
her  grim,  burly  rival,  the  railway,  makes  river 
commerce  entirely  indifferent  as  to  her  course. 
A  steamer  on  this  part  of  the  Missouri  is  ipiite 
a  curiosity. 

A  Phenomenon. 

In  this  manellous  West,  though  by  the  way 
I  am  reminded  that  one  must  go  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  west  of  Omaha  to  find  the  eastern 
border  of  “the  West,”  but  in  this  eastern  por¬ 
tico  of  “  the  West,”  we  expect  to  encounter 
curious  out-of-the-way  phenomena.  Some 
years  ago  Omaha  experienced  a  visitation  in 
the  i)erson  of  a  certain  “  Wilde  ”  English  ad¬ 
venturer—”  Oscar  ”  by  prenomen.  He  was  one 
*0  very  many  self-appointed  British  improvers 
of  inchoate  .American  civilization.  Self-sacri- 
flcingly  disinterested  in  his  advice  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  he  carried  back  with  him  to  the  cultured 
eminence  of  his  native  land  only  about  fifty 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  way  of  compensa¬ 
tion.  Now  the  natural  phenomenon  to  which 
our  attention  has  been  called  in  this  place, 
is  the  prevalence  ever  since  that  visitation, 
through  Omaha  and  vicinity,  of  that  symbol 
of  delicate  taste  and  model  of  floral  beauty, 
the  sunflower.  Go  where  you  will,  drive  In 
whatever  direction  you  may,  you  see  in  high 


relief  among  the  vegetation,  the  sunflower. 
It  lines  the  roadsides.  It  overspreads  uncul¬ 
tivated  fields.  It  takes  possession  of  unoccu¬ 
pied  city  lots.  Acres  and  acres  of  this  delicate 
and  Wilde-ly  beautiful  plant  greet  the  eye,  and 
in  the  season  of  bloom,  gild  the  landscape  with 
its  saffron  glory.  The  fact  as  here  stated  is 
unquestionable.  It  ought  to  be  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  prevalence  of  the  sunflower  was 
somewhat  more  extensive  before  the  visit  of 
the  apostle  of  effeminite  eestheticism  than  it 
has  been  since  that  ever-memorable  event. 

A  Suggestion. 

The  Presbyterians  in  Omaha,  bravely  led  by 
that  cluster  of  honored  Hs,  Harsha,  Hall, 
Hays,  and  Henderson,  have  made  a  true  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the 
saints.  Churches  do  not.  grow  spontaneously 
in  new  settlements.  Mammon  is  the  god  of 
the  masses,  and  the  story  of  the  energy,  the 
self-sacrifice,  the  persistence  of  purpose,  the 
resistence  to  discouragement,  that  have  mark¬ 
ed  the  course  of  handfuls  of  Christians  here 
and  there  amid  the  bustle  of  business  and  the 
orgies  of  sin,  could  it  be  w’ritten  on  earth  as  it 
is  written  in  heaven,  would  make  the  nerves 
tingle.  And  were  the  present  actual  needs  of 
hundreds  of  these  places  fully  known  to  the 
wealthy  piety  of  the  East,  many  an  investment 
preciously  remunerative  for  the  great  cause, 
w’ould  be  made.  There  are  sites  in  rapidly 
growing  Omaha  that  ought  to  be  secured  with¬ 
out  an  hour’s  delay.  .A  corner  lot  which  sold 
four  years  ago  for  four  thousand  dollars,  has 
just  been  resold  for  seventy-two  thousand. 
Church  sites  in  eligible  places  may  now  be  se¬ 
cured  for  a  fourth  or  a  tenth  of  what  must  be 
paid  in  the  near  future.  Delay  in  this  is  very 
costly.  The  Church  sorely  needs  a  special 
fund  to  be  managed,  say  by  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection,  by  the  use  of  which  in  such 
fields  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  would 
be  saved  to  the  Church.  We  suggest  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Centennial,  that  a  portion  of 
the  great  Commemorative  Fund  go  in  this  di¬ 
rection. 

Our  sojourn  in  Omaha  was  exceedingly  en¬ 
joyable,  as  indeed  it  could  not  fail  to  be,  domi¬ 
ciled  as  we  were  with  the  widow,  children,  and 
grandchildren  of  one  of  the  noblemen  of  na¬ 
ture  and  of  grace,  Daniel  L.  Collier,  Esq.,  the 
Liiw  tutor  of  the  great  War  Secretary,  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  the  latter  also  a  personal  friend, 
and  for  years  a  parishioner  of  the  writei'.  Co¬ 
eval  with  our  ministerial  life,  and  continuous 
till  now  has  been  the  warm,  faithful,  Christian 
friendship  of  those  children  of  God.  These 
friends  went  security  for  our  scalp  before  we 
left  Philadelphia  for  Omaha.  Having  just 
read  Mr.  Dunn’s  intensely  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  Indian  book  “  The  Massacres  of  the 
Mountains,”  we  naturally  thought  of  toma¬ 
hawks  and  such  things,  though  no  red  man 
but  one  ck  edxcxroi?  for  a  scalp,  but  would  turn 
with  disgust  from  the  meagre  scalp-lock  with 
which  alone  we  could  accommodate  him.  In¬ 
deed  so  far  as  we  could  see,  most  of  the  people 
of  Omaha  still  wear  their  scalps  in  their  nor¬ 
mal  inti'grity.  We  had  read  also  of  the  Calop- 
tenus  Spretus,  that  is  to  say  of  the  hateful  lo¬ 
cust,  and  of  his  swooping  down  upon  Nebras¬ 
ka  fr'i'>i  the  breeding  grounds  in  the  high 
Rocky  Mountain  plains,  darkening  the  day 
with  his  myriads,  and  in  a  few  hours  denuding 
the  trees  of  their  leaves,  and  the  fields  of  every 
devourable  thing.  But  during  our  stay  we 
wore  not  once  called  out  to  battle  with  these 
voracious  marauders.  As  to  deafening  thun¬ 
der,  blinding  lightning,  cyclones,  and  such 
blustering  interlopers,  we  had  to  come  home 
to  find  them. 

O  this  youthful,  spirited,  indomitable,  giant 
West!  Leavened  with  the  Gospel,  and  enlisted 
into  the  army  of  Christ,  it  would  make  the 
world  hear  its  beneficent,  and  thank  God  for 
its  salutary,  influence! 

William  P.  Breed. 


FROM  THE  CAPITOL  CITY. 

Congress — Pen  Picture— Our  Peril— Our  President — 
Summering. 

Congress  adjourned  August  5,  after  a  session 
of  about  eight  months,  to  meet  again  in  De¬ 
cember.  A  pen  picture  of  our  National  Legis¬ 
lature,  what  it  is  and  what  it  does,  may  inter¬ 
est  your  readers.  The  judgment  of  Congress 
by  the  well-nigh  omniscient  American  sover¬ 
eign,  depends  very  much  upon  his  standpoint. 
The  average  newspaper,  doing  so  much  to 
mould  public  opinion,  has  a  great  many  bad, 
and  not  many  good,  things  to  say  of  these  pub¬ 
lic  servants.  It  has  ever  been  so,  or  Moses 
would  not  have  written  long  ago  when  govern¬ 
ment  was  in  its  formative  state,  “  Thou  shalt 
not  revile  the  judges,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy 
people.”  That  is  one  of  the  sins  of  to-day.  De¬ 
spite  abounding  inhpiity,  it  is  safe  to  .say  that 
no  essentially  corrn|)t  or  immoral  man  would 
be  sent  by  the  average  constituency  to  repre¬ 
sent  it  at  Washington.  The  communistic  and 
atheistic  voter  does  not  even  hold  the  balance 
of  power.  What  the  future  may  develop,  no 
man  knoweth.  To  my  mind,  the  most  alarm¬ 
ing  sign  of  the  times  is  the  increasing  Sabbath 
desecration  of  to-day,  and  the  indifference  of 
many  of  God’s  people,  and  even  of  many  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers,  to  the  threatening  peril.  It  is 
time  to  sound  the  alarm  all  along  the  line. 
The  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary  are  linked  to¬ 
gether  in  the  order  of  God’s  economy,  and  the 
life  of  the  nation  is  moulded  for  the  good  or 
the  bad,  as  we  remember  or  forget  God.  One 
of  the  hoiieful  signs  of  the  times  is  the  increas¬ 
ed  attention  being  given  to  this  subject. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  in  them  many 
men  of  Christian  conscience,  men  who  fear 
God  and  hate  covetousness.  The  much  loose 
talk  about  bribery  and  corruption,  is  a  slan¬ 
der.  Every  avenue  to  the  public  Treasury  is 
vigilantly  guarded.  The  government  of  fifty 
millions  of  people,  and  scattered  over  our  im¬ 
mense  territory,  besides  the  cost  growing  out 
of  our  international  relations,  is  of  course 
enonnously  expensive.  But  with  our  abundant 
resources,  it  is  not  strange  that  our  national 
credit  in  the  markets  of  the  world  excites  the 
envy  of  the  older  nations,  with  their  depleting 
populations,  and  not  rapidly  growing  wealth. 
Our  rapidly  growing  wealth  is  another  source 
of  national  peril. 

The  appropriations  of  the  session  of  Congress 
just  closed,  reach  nearly  $255,000,000,  or  about 
$45,000,000  more  than  for  the  year  closing  June 
30,  1886.  A  few  of  the  items  may  be  interest¬ 
ing.  Our  Army  costs  $23,7.53,057,  and  the  Navy 
$12,989,907.  To  our  disabled  soldiers  and  sail¬ 
ors,  their  widows  and  orphans,  we  pay  $76,075,- 
200.  The  postoffice  department  costs  $.54,.365,- 
863.  For  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  and 
harbors  of  the  country,  we  are  to  pay  this  year 
$14,473,9<K).  In  caring  for  the  Indians,  under 
our  constantly  improving  treatment  of  them 
after  the  wrongs  of  a  century,  we  appropriate 
$5,546,262.  What  is  known  as  the  Deficiency 
Bill,  appropriates  $13,960,880,  which  means 
that  for  the  previous  year  the  running  of  the 


Government  cost  just  that  much  more  than 
had  been  appropriated  to  carry  it  on.  The 
people  are  captured  by  the  cry  of  Reform  and 
Economy,  and  pay  the  bills  a  year  after  they 
are  contracted.  The  truth  is  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  upon  the  average,  has  been  administer¬ 
ed  with  a  wise  economy  that  challenges  the 
closest  scrutiny.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  our  civil  service,  which  has  been  growing  in 
excellence  for  a  score  of  years.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  perfect,  and  there  will  always  be  a  vast 
multitude  who  will  claim  the  spoils  because 
they  are  the  victors  at  the  ballot-box.  That  is 
human  nature,  and  we  must  be  patient.  Re¬ 
forms  are  not  wrought  in  a  day.  President 
Cleveland  will  go  down  into  history  as  the  veto 
President.  He  returned  to  Congress  with  his 
veto  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  bills  pass¬ 
ed — a  larger  number  of  vetoes  than  in  the 
whole  history  of  our  Government  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  Administration.  Of  the  bills  not  approved 
by  the  President,  a  large  per  cent,  were  pen¬ 
sion  bills,  but  one  of  which,  I  believe,  was  pass¬ 
ed  over  his  veto,  a  two-thirds  vote  being  requir¬ 
ed. 

The  past  session  of  Congress  has  not  been 
marked  by  great  political  asperity.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  yesterday  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  its  high  appreciation  of  the  impar¬ 
tiality  and  uniform  courtesy  of  Senator  John 
Sherman,  who  has  presided  with  such  grace 
and  dignity  during  the  present  session.  Speak¬ 
er  Carlisle  in  the  House  received  a  like  unani¬ 
mous  compliment,  and  in  addition  a  silver  ser¬ 
vice,  valued  at  some  $800,  from  the  Republican 
side  of  the  Chamber,  as  expressive  of  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  impartial  administration  of 
the  responsible  and  delicate  duties  of  his  very 
trying  position.  In  the  two  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  are  408  representative  men,  seventy-six 
of  whom  are  in  the  Senate.  From  the  galleries 
the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  the  Senate  at  once 
impresses  you.  In  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  with  its  more  than  300  members,  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  prayer  is  the  quiet  moment  of  the  daily 
session.  Have  we  not  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  this  daily  recognition  of  Jehovah  in  the 
two  Houses  of  our  American  Congress,  the 
grandest  legislative  body  under  heaven  ? 
There  is  no  more  respectful  silence  in  any 
church  in  Christendom,  than  during  the  daily 
devotion  in  Congress. 

I  regret  to  notice  that  our  esteemed  friend, 
the  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James  of  Brooklyn,  who 
for  three  years  has  so  ably  and  so  faithfully 
represented  his  large  constituency  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  declines  reelection.  His 
influence,  and  that  of  his  excellent  wife,  have 
been  felt  here  for  Christ,  as  at  home,  where 
also,  I  am  sure,  they  are  a  power  in  the  w’ork 
of  the  kingdom.  I  do  not  wonder  that  good 
men  weary  of  the  incessant  toil  and  worry  of 
this  public  life ;  but  good  men  should  be  kept 
by  their  people  in  the  public  service.  Mr. 
James’  constituents,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be 
better  represented  at  Washington  by  any  man 
they  may  send,  than  now'. 

The  wife  of  the  President  has  adde<l  to  the 
esteem  in  which  she  is  already  held,  by  con¬ 
necting  herself,  as  she  did  on  Lord’s  day,  Aug. 
1st,  by  letter,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sunderland’s 
church.  The  President,  it  is  said,  attends  ser¬ 
vice  much  more  frequently  since'than  before 
his  marriage.  It  is  Peter  who  speaks  of  the 
husbands  who  obey  not  the  Word,  but  who 
may  be  “  won  by  the  behavior  of  their  wives.” 
I  am  sure  that  the  faith  in  Christ  beautifies  not 
only  womanhood,  but  that  it  is  the  only  regen¬ 
erating  power  of  our  poor  fallen  nature. 

I  am  glad  to  note  the  discussion  of  the  Sum¬ 
mering  question,  especially  with  reference  to 
pastors.  There  is  need  for  rest  and  recreation, 
and  also  need  for  reform,  in  the  excess  to 
which  Summer  vacations  are  carried.  The 
mass  of  our  city  people,  from  necessity  or  from 
choice,  must  remain  at  home,  and  the  Lord’s 
work  should  not  go  by  default,  as  in  some 
cases  it  is  permitted  to  do,  by  the  closing  of 
churches,  and  the  scattering  of  the  congrega¬ 
tions  and  of  the  children.  The  people  who 
cannot  leave  the  city  in  the  Summer  time,  are 
of  the  class  who  most  need  the  pastor  as  well 
as  the  preacher.  There  is  danger  of  being  gov¬ 
erned  more  by  the  fashion  than  by  the  need  of 
the  Summer  vacation.  Like  every  other  ques¬ 
tion,  this  has  two  sides,  and  every  man  must 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  The  pew 
must  bo  careful  not  to  censure  the  pulpit, 
whilst  by  common  consent  many  lay  aside  the 
Lord’s  work  during  the  heated  term.  Minis¬ 
ters  are  men  of  like  passions  and  infirmities 
and  needs  with  other  men.  Possibly  plethoric 
purses,  if  ministers  may  be  presumed  to  have 
such,  may  lead  some  into  temptations.  Is  not 
that  divine  economy  wise  which  saves  the  av¬ 
erage  pastor  from  the  temptations  of  riches  ? 
“  Blessed  be  ye  poor,”  I  am  sure  comes  from 
the  Master,  who  himself  became  poor  before 
nifiny  a  faithful  dominie  and  his  helpful  wife, 
who  for  His  sake  feel  the  pinchings  of  a  rigid 
economy,  not  to  say  of  want.  Verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  they  have  their  reward.  B. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  6,  1886. 


THOSE  GREEK  SENTENCES  IN  1  TIIESS.  V. 

The  learned  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  in  the  Hom¬ 
iletic  Review  for  May,  as  quoted  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  for  Aug.  .5,  in  showing  the  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  especially  to  clergy¬ 
men,  instances  1  Thess.  v.  19-22,  which  verses, 
he  says,  “  the  un-Greek  preacher  is  apt  to  con¬ 
sider  as  four  detached  apothegms,  and  uses 
them  accordingly  as  separate  texts.”  And  he 
says  “any  Greek  scholar  wouhl  see  that  the 
whole  context  is  one,”  as  he  proceeds  to  show 
by  giving  a  free  rendering  of  the  whole. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  four  brief  sen¬ 
tences  referred  to  were  united  in  the  writer’s 
mind  by  a  nexus  of  thought  which  brings  them 
into  logical  succession,  nor  have  we  any  fault 
to  find  with  the  exhibition  of  this  logical  con¬ 
nection  in  Dr.  Crosby’s  free  rendering.  But 
will  not  the  Doctor  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
how  the  GreeA  sheds  more  lighten  this  connec¬ 
tion  than  the  English  does  ?  What  words  or 
marks  of  interdependence  are  there  in  the 
Greek  that  are  not  in  the  English  ?  Certainly 
he  would  not  allege  the  punctuation  that  now 
appears  in  our  Greek  Testaments,  for  that  is  a 
modern  addition.  The  only  noticeable  differ¬ 
ence  betw’een  the  Greek  and  the  English  in  the 
text  given  us  by  Westcott  and  Hart,  is  that  of  a 
copulative  in  the  third  sentence  occurring  be¬ 
tween  the  words  jmnla  and  dokimazete;  but 
even  that  is  bracketed  as  doubtful  [de]. 

The  Doctor’s  idea  is  probably  right,  as  his 
estimate  of  Greek  learning  certainly  is.  But 
some  of  us  who  have  “small  Latin  and  less 
Greek  ”  would  feel  obliged  if  he  would  inform 
us  how  this  particular  pas.sage  illustrates  his 
point.  _ _ An  Inquirer. 

Among  those  sojourning  for  a  little  at  Spring 
Lake  Beach,  is  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Howe  and  fami¬ 
ly  of  Burdett,  N.  Y.  He  labored  with  success 
here  in  New  York  forty  years  ago,  when  just 
out  of  Union  Seminary. 


INTO  THE  DARK  TUNNEL. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to  pass  over 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail¬ 
road  from  Hoboken,  and  was  reminded  of  an 
incident  some  years  before,  when  for  the  first 
time  I  made  the  same  journey.  Whilst  seated 
in  the  waiting-room  for  the  starting  of  the 
train,  I  observed  a  party  consisting  of  a  lady 
and  gentleman,  two  little  girls,  and  a  nurse. 
It  was  evidently  a  family,  well  dressed  and  of 
such  appearance  and  manners  as  denoted  cul¬ 
tured,  well-to-do  people.  I  wondered  who  they 
were,  but  never  found  out. 

When  we  had  taken  our  places  in  the  car, 
the  nurse  and  children  were  seated  directly 
behind  the  parents.  Very  soon  after  starting 
the  mother  turned  round,  took  hold  of  the 
younger  child,  and  gently  lifted  her  over  the 
back  of  her  seat,  placed  her  on  her  lap  with 
her  face  to  her  own,  raised  the  little  girl’s  arms 
and  brought  them  around  her  neck,  and  placed 
her  own  arms  around  the  child’s  body,  holding 
her  close  in  her  embrace.  Not  knowing  what 
was  before  us,  I  was  kept  in  wonder  what  these 
movements  all  meant ;  but  as  soon  as  we  en¬ 
tered  the  tunnel  and  the  darkness  covered  us, 
then  light  flashed  out  of  darkness,  and  I  un¬ 
derstood.  The  dear  mother  feared  that  the 
child  would  be  frightened,  and  so  she  took  her 
in  her  arms ;  nor  did  the  child  by  a  sound  or  a 
movement  show  that  she  felt  alarm.  That 
warm,  protecting  embrace  killed  all  fear  of 
evil ;  how  could  any  harm  reach  her ! 

How  could  the  thought  of  God  hiding  some 
beloved  soul,  in  time  of  trouble,  in  His  Pavil¬ 
ion,  in  the  secret  of  His  Presence,  bo  kept  from 
one’s  reflections  ?  Has  not  one  of  our  old  Eng¬ 
lish  devotional  writers,  Baxter  or  Doddridge, 
said  that  “  when  God  foresees  great  trials  for 
a  believer.  He  takes  care  to  prepare  that  one 
by  gracious  manifestations”  ?  T. 


DESPONDENCY. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  Sawyer. 

Joshua  was  ninety  years  old ;  he  had  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  Moses  and  o^  the  Israelitish  na¬ 
tion  ;  God  had  exhorted  him  to  be  strong  and 
of  good  courage,  and  had  promised  to  be  with 
him  and  to  give  him  victory  over  the  inhabi- 
toiits  of  Camuvn,  but  this  promise  was  condi¬ 
tioned  on  the  obedience  of  the  people.  The 
Jordan  had  been  divided  by  miracle  and  safely 
crossed,  and  Jericho  was  taken.  At  the  city 
of  Ai,  Israel  w’as  repulsed  with  slaughter,  and 
Joshua  and  the  elders  rent  their  clothes  and 
bowed  in  the  dust  before  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Lord,  and  for  hours  bewailed  the  disaster.  As 
Waterloo  to  Napoleon,  as  Bull  Run  to  the  Un¬ 
ion  forces,  the  providence  seemed  calamitous 
indeed.  The  Lord  said  unto  Joshua  “  Get  thee 
up;  w'hy  liest  thou  upon  thy  face?  ”  The  ca¬ 
lamity  w'as  great,  but  there  was  cause.  De¬ 
spondency  would  not  help.  If  Gen.  Washing¬ 
ton  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  or  Gen. 
Grant  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  had 
prostrated  themseh'es  despondently  in  the 
dust  for  hours,  instead  of  rallying  their  forces 
for  future  victories,  they  would  have  acted  un¬ 
worthily  of  themselves  and  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  them. 

Up  and  act !  was  the  Lord’s  command  to  Josh¬ 
ua.  Sanctify  the  people.  Crime  is  the  cause  of 
the  defeat  over  which  you  mourn.  Take  meas¬ 
ures  to  discover  and  punish  the  criminal,  and 
then  move  on  to  comiuest  and  victory. 

The  causes  of  spiritual  despondency  are 
often  physical,  and  call  for  the  doctor  rather 
than  the  minister.  There  may  be  physical  ex¬ 
haustion,  us  ill  the  case  of  Elijah  after  his 
grand  day’s  work  at  Mt.  Carmel  in  confound¬ 
ing  and  destroying  the  prophets  of  Baal : 
faint,  weary,  hungry,  flying  before  the  threat 
of  Jezebel,  under  a  juniper  tree  almost  ex¬ 
hausted  he  drops  into  a  sleep.  He  is  ivaked 
by  an  angel  to  partake  of  food;  sleejis  again, 
and  is  again  gently  waked  by  the  angel,  and 
eats  and  pursues  his  journey  to  Mt.  Horeb  to 
hide  himself  in  a  cave,  despondent  and  sor¬ 
rowful.  Jonah  faints  under  the  burning  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  is  sulky  enough  when  the  Lord 
asks  him  “  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  ?  ” 
Hezekiah  w’as  gloomy  and  despondent  over 
bodily  infirmity,  Paul  over  a  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
but  both  were  comforted  by  gracious  answers 
from  Gotl.  Misfortunes,  adversities,  bereave¬ 
ments,  coming  unexpectedly  or  successively 
upon  God’s  children,  blow  upon  blow,  some¬ 
times  encompass  them  in  darkness  or  involve 
them  in  despondency.  This  w'as  the  case  with 
Naomi :  “And  she  said  unto  them,  I  went  out 
full,  and  the  Lord  hath  brought  me  home 
empty.  Why  then  call  ye  me  Naomi,  seeing 
the  Lord  hath  testified  against  mo,  and  the 
Almighty  hath  afflicted  me  ?  ” 

If  w'hat  you  have  undertaken  fails,  what 
then  ?  Why,  listen  to  the  words  of  the  Lord : 
“  Get  thee  up  ”  and  try  again.  If  you  have 
not  succeeded  in  your  plans  and  calculations, 
do  not  be  disheartened ;  a  little  more  nerve 
and  more  trust  in  God,  and  steady  persever¬ 
ance,  will  bring  brighter  days  in  time  to  come. 
If  you  have  tried  as  a  young  convert  to  speak 
or  pray  when  called  on,  and  broken  down, 
don’t  despond,  but  try  again.  Have  you  re- 
solviAl  to  establish  the  family  altar,  and  stam¬ 
mered  and  felt  embarrassed  and  troubled  in 
your  first  efforts?  W’hy  give  up?  Henry 
Clay  failed  in  debate  again  and  again,  but  re¬ 
newed  his  courage  until  he  became  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  and  most  eloquent  of  men, 
Andrew  Fuller  twisted  nearly  all  the  buttons 
off  his  coat  in  his  efforts  to  rise  above  the  fear 
of  man,  but  God  helped  him  gain  the  day. 

The  course  the  Lord  adopted  in  the  case  of 
Elijah  and  Jonah,  may  suggest  how  spiritual 
despondency  should  be  dealt  with.  Miserable 
as  Elijah  was  in  the  cave,  there  is  no  telling 
what  temptation  might  have  fallen  upon  him 
if  left  to  himself.  He  might  have  procured  a 
rope  and  hung  himself,  as  Cowper  did ;  but 
the  Lord  came  to  his  relief,  brought  him  out 
of  the  cave,  convinced  him  that  he  was  not 
alone,  and  gave  him  something  to  do:  sent 
him  to  anoint  Jehu  and  Hazael  as  avengers, 
and  to  anoint  Elisha  prophet  in  his  stead ;  and 
so  braced  him  for  his  work  that  wo  hear  no 
more  of  gloom  or  despondency,  but  steady  de¬ 
votion  to  the  service  of  God  until  the  chariot 
of  fire  and  horses  of  fire  bore  him  upward  to 
receive  his  reward. 

If  Gen.  Siegel  or  Gen.  Hunter  did  not  meet 
the  expectations  of  Gen.  Grant,  he  finds  a 
Sheridan;  if  Butler  disappoints,  ho  sends  a 
Terry ;  if  Warren  or  Stoneman  or  Rosecrans  or 
Bunks  do  not  accomplish  all  he  wishes,  he 
relies  the  more  on  such  men  as  Meade  and 
Hancock  and  Sherman,  until  the  great  under¬ 
taking  is  completed,  and  the  war  is  closed  in 
triumph. 

While  He  who  has  all  resources  reigns  for 
the  welfare  of  His  people,  no  believer  should 
ever  despond;  but  with  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  let  every  child  of  God  confidently 
exclaim  every  step  ho  takes  towards  heaven, 
“I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  which 
strengtheneth  me.” 
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I!i  THE  KETSTOEE  STATE. 


CarllBle,  Pa.,  July  SI,  1886. 

To  the  Editor  ot  The  Eranceliet : 

Dear  Sir:  This  ancient  borough,  capital  of 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  in  the  midst  of  an 
extensive  valley  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and 
fertility,  was  an  important  centre  in  the  early 
history  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church. 
Here  the  Scotch-Irish  gathered  and  erected 
s  fort  as  a  refuge  and  defence  against  the  In¬ 
dians  beyond,  and  also  in  the  wilderness  in 
that  day  reared  houses  of  worship  and  planted 
churches,  many  of  which  are  still  efficient. 
The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Cumberland  Val¬ 
ley  one  hundred  years  ago,  is  somewhat  mi¬ 
nutely  written  in  the  records  of  the  mother 
Presbytery  of  Donegal. 

Close  upon  the  main  street  of  the  town  are 
the  grrounds  of  Dickinson  College,  its  exten¬ 
sive  campus  and  enduring  walls  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  men  of  the  Presbyterian  faith  to 
the  cause  of  sound  learning,  and  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  their  sons  for  the  ministry.  All  this  was 
alienated  from  our  denomination  through  the 
dissensions  prevailing  half  a  century  ago,  and 
passed  into  the  control  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  The  large  number  of  ministers  of 
that  body  who  are  either  alumni 'or  former 
students  of  this  College,  shows  that  it  has  not 
failed  in  some  important  particulars  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  its  founders.  After  many  vicis¬ 
situdes  the  institution  within  a  few  years  cele¬ 
brated  its  centennial  and  apparently  began  a 
new  lease  of  life.  Again,  families  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  Presbyterianism, 
have  come  to  its  treasury  with  their  gifts,  and 
it  is  said  that  from  such  sources  the  assets  of 
Old  Dickinson  have  recently  been  increased 
about  one  thousand  dollars  for  every  year  of 
its  history. 

A  centennial  of  Presbj'terianism  in  this  fine 
region  is  to  bo  celebrated  in  our  two  churches 
in  this  town  next  October  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  organized  from 
the  Presbytery  Donegal  in  1786.  The  several 
persons  who  are  to  read  papers  and  deliver 
addresses  have  been  duly  appointed.  Among 
the  pastors  thus  selected  are  Rev.  Drs.  Erskine 
of  Newville,  and  Vance  and  Norcross  of  Carlisle, 
and  among  those  now  outside  the  bounds  of 
the  Presbytery,  Rev.  W.  M.  Paxton,  D.D.,  of 
Princeton,  and  Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  of 
New  York,  both  of  whom  are  descendants  of 
the  sturdy  Presbyterians  of  this  part  of  old 
Donegal. 

We  cannot  turn  away  from  Carlisle  without 
again  visiting  the  spot  long  occupied  by  Jef¬ 
ferson  Barrack,  now  held  securely  by  Capt. 
Pratt  and  his  allies — a  noble  band  of  men  and 
women,  contending  successfully  against  all 
that  is  untoward  in  the  lives  of  the  Indians. 
The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  this  training- 
school  in  elementary  education,  industrial 
arts,  home  life,  and  more  than  all  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  central  truths  of  the  Bible, 
has  been  so  marked  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
novelty,  and  is  accepted  without  contradiction 
even  by  those  little  inclined  to  favor  efforts  for 
Christianizing  and  civilizing  this  rac‘e,  and  the 
school  with  its  adjuncts  of  work-shop  and 
fann  has  become  the  model  after  which  other 
government  schools  have  been  fashioned. 

The  people  of  this  valley,  too,  are  not  neg¬ 
lectful  of  the  highest  interests  of  their  own 
children.  The  absorbing  event  of  the  past 
week  was  a  four  days’  convention  of  about 
6000  Sabbath-school  teachers  from  eight  coun¬ 
ties  in  Southern  Pennsylvania,  a  veritable 
Summer  school  of  Bible  study,  though  with  a 
session  altogether  too  brief  to  accomplish  the 
highest  ends.  Its  place  of  meeting,  William’s 
Grove,  is  a  very  attractive  and  well  known 
picnic  ground  on  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Railroad,  about  equally  distant  from 
Harrisburg  and  Carlisle,  and  near  the  village 
of  Dillsburg,  and  it  has  conveniences  in  the 
shape  of  permanent  tents,  assembly  rooms, 
and  buildings  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors. 
Besides  a  series  of  eleven  lectures  on  the  Bible 
and  methods  of  tejiching  it,  by  Rev.  W.  F. 
Crafts  and  Mrs.  Crafts  of  New  York,  there  were 
several  entertaining  and  instructive  lectures 
on  “  Character  and  Manners  ”  and  “  Flippant 
Skepticism,”  by  our  ex-moderator.  Rev.  George 
P.  Hays,  D.D. ;  and  among  other  prominent 
speakers  were  Rev.  Dr.  Valentine,  President  of 
Pennsylvania  College,  Hon.  Charles  Wolfe, 
Prohibition  candidate  for  Governor,  Dr.  C.  R. 
Blackall  of  Philadelphia,  Rev.  Drs.  Hamlin 
and  Young  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Mr. 
E.  Payson  Porter,  Secretary  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
auspices  of  which  the  convention  was  held. 

Over  the  South  Mountain  from  Carlisle,  less 
than  thirty  miles  distant  as  the  crow  fiies,  and 
within  hearing  of  the  sound  of  heavy  cannon¬ 
ading,  is  Gettysburg.  From  this  point  scarce¬ 
ly  more  than  a  year  ago  a  new  railroad  was 
constructed  through  a  mountain  pass,  and 
upon  this  new  highway  during  the  first  week 
in  July,  it  is  said  that  30,000  veteran  soldiers 
and  their  friends  were  carried,  intent  on  build¬ 
ing  anew  their  camp  fires,  and  recounting  the 
fearful  and  decisive  struggle  on  its  recurring 
anniversary.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  Re¬ 
public  that  the  interest  in  this  spot  does  not 
diminish,  and  that  regiments,  brigades,  divis¬ 
ions,  and  corps  are  dotting  the  field  with  tab¬ 
lets,  marking  the  spots  where  each  fought,  and 
where,  alas,  too  many  sons  and  brothers  bled 
and  died.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  Battle  Field  Association  for  awakening  a 
zeal  and  securing  appropriations  from  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  laying  out 
and  constructing  avenues  and  pathways,  and 
carefully  conserving  these  memorials. 

Among  the  news  from  the  churches,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  Rev.  William  H.  Logan  has 
closed  a  highly  successful  pastorate  of  the 
congregations  at  Newport  and  Millerstown,  in 
order  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  bishop  of  the 
vacant  churches  of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle. 

The  house  of  worship  of  the  church  in  Ship- 
pensburg,  destroyed  by  fire  one  year  ago,  has 
been  rebuilt  with  considerable  improvement, 
and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  an  early 
day. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Barber,  pastor  of  the  Dills¬ 
burg  Presbyterian  church,  has  given  notice  of 
his  purpose  to  seek  a  dissolution  of  the  pas¬ 
toral  relation  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
the  Presbytery. 

Two  years  ago  the  closing  of  Wilson  Female 
Clollege,  a  Presbyterian  institution  of  high  or¬ 
der  at  Chambersburg,  8eeme<l  inevitable  on 
account  of  pressing  debt.  The  church  at  New 
Bloomfield  contributed  at  that  time  its  pastor 
and  his  wife  to  the  College,  and  now  comes  the 
gratifying  news  that  the  school  is  more  than 
self-supporting ;  that  for  lack  of  room  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  receive  all  the  pupils  applying,  and 
the  buildings  are  to  be  enlarged  as  early  as 
practicable. 

In  our  neighboring  town  of  York,  in  which 
**  from  the  beginning  ”  we  have  had  only  one 
Presbyterian  church,  a  second  church  was  or¬ 
ganist  a  few  years  ago.  Of  this  the  Rev. 
George  L.  Smith  became  the  pastor,  and  in  it 
his  labors  have  been  greatly  blessed.  There 
are  rumors  that  even  a  third  organization  may 
result  from  admission  enterprise  long  conduct¬ 
ed  in  a  neglected  portion  of  the  city.  Mean¬ 
while  the  old  mother  church  duly  gave  notice 


to  its  pastor.  Dr.  Niles,  to  vacate  the  parson- . 
age,  which  he  in  obedience  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  forthwith  did,  dwelling  for  a  season  apart 
in  his  own  hired  house,  but  not  at  his  own 
charpfes.  Forthwith  the  old  house  has  been 
demolished ;  and  now,  upon  enlarged  founda¬ 
tions,  a  new  brick  dwelling,  whose  cost  will 
not  be  less  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  is  being  erected.  To  it  next  Spring  the 
pastor,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  welcomed. 

VlATOB. 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  MAGAZINE. 

Mr.  Editor :  The  matter  of  the  Consolidated 
Magazine  having  been  acted  upon  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  was  afterward  brought  into 
your  paper  in  a  communication.  Inasmuch  as 
that  article  did  not  adequately  inform  its  read¬ 
ers  of  one  very  important  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  monthly,  which  having  been  brought 
forward  in  resolution  and  debate,  yet  remain¬ 
ed  to  be  decided,  I  sent  you  a  brief  definition 
of  that  remaining  open  question.  Thereupon 
your  first  correspondent  chides  me  for  produc¬ 
ing  this  question  to  the  “  general  public,”  and 
refers  me  to  the  committee  which  is  to  settle 
all  details.  But  the  matter  had  none  the  less 
been  referred  to  the  committee  when  he  made 
his  own  statement  to  the  “general  public.” 
Why  that  statement  only  ?  A  clear  showing 
of  living  issues  is  always  wholesome,  both  for 
the  public  and  for  committees.  Wise  commit¬ 
tees  wish  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Church,  and 
never  ask  to  have  large,  common-sense,  prac¬ 
tical  questions  kept  back  for  a  committee-room. 
When  an  aim  gets  itself  referred  to  a  commit¬ 
tee,  and  then  takes  the  public  just  half-way 
into  its  confidence,  it  either  distrusts  itself  or 
distrusts  the  public. 

Your  correspondent  makes  a  merit  of  not  un¬ 
dertaking  a  “  fight  ”  with  me,  a  thing  which  I 
neither  sought  nor  expeeted.  At  the  same 
time  he  assails  me  with  adjectives,  which, 
from  so  courteous  a  gentleman,  I  expected 
even  less.  The  plain  aim  of  my  article  was  to 
inform  the  Church  of  his  scheme  of  bringing 
forward  some  single  man,  skilled  in  “  putting 
things,”  who  should  supercede  all  the  secreta¬ 
ries  as  the  mouthpiece  of  all  the  Boards.  He 
leaves  my  showing  in  that  regard  unquestion¬ 
ed,  and  therefore  confirmed. 

As  to  the  renewed  statement  that  I  opposed 
consolidation  (for  in  spite  of  the  complimenta¬ 
ry  expressions  used  at  that  point,  I  must  sup¬ 
pose  that  I  am  the  secretary  referred  to),  your 
correspondent  is  right  when  he  says  that  when 
I  first  addressed  the  Assembly,  the  question 
of  eonsolidation  was  squarely  before  the  body ; 
but  he  is  wrong  whe^  he  forgets  that  my  open¬ 
ing  sentences  expressly  disclaimed  any  view 
upon  that  main  question,  and  that  the  one 
point  of  my  short  speech  was  to  beg  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  whatever  it  might  do,  not  to  put  over  the 
secretaries  an  editor  to  review  our  official  pa¬ 
pers,  and  to  tell  us  what  to  say.  Even  so  soon 
the  extreme  scheme  of  editing  which  is  here 
noticed,  was  foreseen,  and  nothing  but  that 
brought  me  to  my  feet.  No  doubt  those  who 
made  such  editing  an  essential  element  of  the 
proposed  magazine,  counted  me  as  opposing 
consolidation,  forwhich  misconception,  having 
guarded  against  it  in  the  plainest  words  both 
then  and  afterward,  I  am  in  no  way  responsi¬ 
ble.  “  One  of  the  othek  Secretaries.” 

Chicago,  July  30Ui,  1886. 


CAN  ir  BE  TRUE! 

By  A.  Parke  Burgess,  D.D. 

Ministers  ought  to  speak  well  of  ministers  and 
of  the  ministry.  It  is  no  noble  or  worthy  part  of 
a  clergyman's  duty  to  traduce  the  clergy,  nor  un¬ 
necessarily  to  publish  their  shortcomings.  When 
to  do  so  becomes  a  duty,  the  duty  shouid  seem 
very  unwelcome,  and  should  be  discharged  with 
moderation  and  charity.  The  humblest  Christian 
should  only  be  publicly  criticized  in  the  most 
guarded  and  prudent  manner ;  much  more  binding 
“for  their  works’  sake”  is  this  principle,  when 
applied  to  our  treatment  of  Christ’s  ministers. 
God  requires  that  we  do  His  “  prophets  no  harm.” 

In  the  August  number  of  “  Words  and  Wea¬ 
pons”  is  an  article  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  O.  Pen¬ 
tecost,  in  which  this  spirit  of  prudence  and 
charity  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  It  is 
upon  “Wicke<l  and  Slothful  Servants.”  In  his 
opening,  general  statements,  Mr.  Pentecost  seems 
not  to  be  very  e.xtreme.  Perhaps  it  is  ad¬ 
missible  to  say  that  there  is  growing  self-indul¬ 
gence  among  ministers,  and  that  the  “  habit  of 
self-denial  seems  as  a  rule  to  be  unknown  among 
them.”  And  it  may  in  part  remove  any  ground  of 
refutation  for  Mr.  Pentecost  to  say  that  he  docs 
not  wish  to  make  his  assertions  cover  the  “  entire 
class,”  though  he  largely  neutralizes  this  provis- 
ionai  exception,  when  he  goes  on  to  say,  “But  I 
believe,  nevertheless,  that  I  could,  without  being 
veiy  unfair.” 

Approaching  the  core  of  his  subject,  and  grow¬ 
ing  warm  and  vehement  withal,  he  then  proceeds 
to  say ; 

“So  many  ministers  lack  moral  earnestness  and 
live  diametrically  to  the  teaching  and  example  of 
their  Master,  that  we  shall  not  go  far  astray  if, 
granting  exceptions,  we  say  the  ministry  are  self- 
indulgent,  easy-going,  and  thus  liave  lost  the  pow¬ 
er  over  themselves  and  others  which  belongs  to 
moral  earnestness.” 

“Just  as  we  say  politicians  are  corrupt,  meaning 
that  so  many  are,  that  all  are  brought  under  suspi¬ 
cion  ;  so  we  may  say  ministers  are  a  jovial,  world¬ 
ly  set  of  men,  who,  if  they  believe  half  they  preach, 
certainly  do  not  practice  it.” 

“The  representative  minister  is  a  jolly, good  fel¬ 
low,  full  of  jokes  and  quips,  who  slaps  the  world¬ 
liest  man  in  his  congregation  on  the  back  to  let 
him  know  that  he  by  no  means  objects  to  him,”  &c 
“  I  believe  I  will  not  be  asked  for  a  bill  of  partic¬ 
ulars  when  I  say  that  the  average  minister  is 
worldly;  has  extravagant  tastes;  is  not  spiritual¬ 
ly  minded ;  does  not  order  his  life  as  one  who  sees 
the  Invisible ;  follows  not  his  highest  convictions ; 
is  a  trimmer  and  a  time  server;  thinks  quite  as 
much  of  his  salary  and  position  in  uttering  his 
mind  as  the  truth ;  has  neither  the  fortitude  of 
philosophy  nor  faith.” 

“I  once  attended,  with  some  regularity,  a  Mon¬ 
day  Ministers’  Meeting.  After  adjournment  a 
number  of  the  brethren  usually  repaired  to  a  hotel 
restaurant,  where  the  proprietor  offered  as  an  at¬ 
traction,  a  room  to  which  they  could  retire  after 
luncheon  to  smoke.  I  sj>ent  a  portion  of  several 
afternoons  in  this  smoking-room.  The  conveisa- 
tion  was  never  long  in  drifting  into  vulgar  chan¬ 
nels.  Stories  unfit  for  a  brothel  were  reeled  off 
by  these  preachers  amid  roars  of  laugiiter.  Once, 

I  remember,  one  who  had  reported  a  ‘  precious  re¬ 
vival’  at  the  Ministers’  Meeting  in  the  moniing, 
r^aled  the  brethren  with  a  particularly  filthy 
story  in  the  afternoon.  By-and-by  the  proprietor 
called  one  of  the  ministers  aside  just  after  luneh- 
eon,  and  suggested,  with  great  deference — trades¬ 
man’s  deference — that  the  ‘  reverend  gentlemen  ’ 
in  telling  off-color  stories,  speak  in  low  tones,  be¬ 
cause  the  week  before,  the  room  adjoining  their 
smoking-room  was  oecupied  by  two  ladies,  guests 
in  the  liotel,  who  had  complained  that  they  were 
obliged  to  vacate  their  room  to  escape  listening  to 
what,  with  decency,  they  could  not  endure.” 

These  choice  excerpts  show  fairly  the  spirit  and 
tenor  of  the  entire  article.  They  are  at  least  suffi¬ 
ciently  sensational.  Even  a  cool  person  must  feel 
amazed  as  he  reads  them.  One  is  led  to  inquire 
where  brother  H.  O.  Pentecost  was  brought  up; 
with  what  class  of  ministers  he  has  been  associat¬ 
ed  ;  who  and  where  the  “  ministers’  meeting  ” 
guilty  of  such  notorious  conduct  ? 

It’s  an  “  ill  bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest.”  Any 
minister  of  Christ  who  has  been  careful  to  keep 
suitable  company,  has  had  ample  opportunity  to 
know  that  the  above  allegations  are  not  true;  that 
they  are  slanderous;  that  such  “ministers'  meet¬ 
ings  ”  as  are  entitled  to  the  name,  are  not  beslimed 
with  any  such  foulness  as  is  here  aflQrmed ;  and 
that  the  “average  clergyman  ”  is  true  to  his  pro¬ 
fessions  and  to  his  Master;  bold  to  preach  the 


truth  as  he  believes  it;  faithful  to  men’s  souls; 
pure  and  chaste  In  speech  and  conduct.  And  a 
minister,  in  the  role  of  an  editpr,  should  still  re¬ 
member  that  there  is  a  moral  precept  which  says 
“  Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness.”  And 
“Words  and  Weapons  for  Christian  Workers” 
should  be  words  seasoned  with  grace,  and  weap¬ 
ons  of  truth  and  love. 

Newark,  N.  T. 


A  QUESTION  OR  TWO. 

The  papers,  both  secular  and  religious,  are  just 
now  pretty  heavily  burdened  with  horrors — horrors 
of  sinfulness,  horrors  of  accidents,  horrors  of  the 
elements— of  nature  or  “the  creature” — ^both  on 
sea  and  land,  until  a  nervous  person  is  almost 
afraid  to  take  up  a  paper.  It  is  not  possible  for  a 
student  of  the  Bible,  as  the  eye  glances  over  the 
reports  of  the  things  that  are  coming  upon  the 
earth,  to  put  from  the  thoughts  its  many  graphic 
and  solemn  descriptions  of  “  the  last  days.”  And 
it  is  not  easy  to  feel  sure  that  they  are  not  present. 
What  other  form  of  government  is  there  left  to  bo 
tried  ?  What  other  continent,  or  even  considera¬ 
ble  island,  is  there  to  be  discovered  or  explored  ? 
We  all— all  Christians — agree  that  we  are  in  the 
last  dispensation.  And  what  government  is  there 
to-day  that  has  no  doubts  and  fears  as  to  its  fate  ? 
Not  one.  And  the  churches !  Do  they  one  and  all 
maintain  strict  and  faithful  New  Testament  disci¬ 
pline  !  Are  they  as  faithful  to  discipline  “the 
leading  member  ”  as  the  sister  of  low  degree  who 
is  caught  stealing  a  spool  of  thread  ? 

We  ponder  on  the  two  views  of  Christ’s  second 
coming,  and  we  see  the  difficulties  of  each  view. 
If  the  blessed  thousand  years  are  to  come  gradu¬ 
ally  before  the  Lord  comes,  how  is  it  to  be  about 
restoring  nature  ?  That  certainly  is  not  gradually 
growing  better.  Why,  behold  the  skies.  We  have 
not  six  absolutely  clear  days  the  whole  year  round. 
I  have  not  seen  a  week  together  of  clear  sky  in 
years,  such  as  we  had  weeks  at  a  time  of  when  I 
was  a  child.  Then  think  of  the  winds.  Really  it 
seems  sometimes  as  if  the  hands  of  the  four  angels 
had  let  them  all  go.  There  is  “a  time  of  trouble” 
on  tlie  earth  now  which  is  as  groat  as  men  know 
how  to  bear.  “  How  long  shall  it  be  to  the  end  of 
these  wonders?”  The  man  that  stood  upon  the 
waters  of  the  river,  told  Daniel  that  all  should 
“  be  finished  ”  when  somebody  “  shall  have  accom¬ 
plished  to  scatter  the  power  of  the  holy  people.” 
Isn’t  it  a  good  deal  “scattered”  now?  Daniel 
could  not  understand  it ;  but  perhaps  were  he  here 
now,  he  would  understand :  for  the  words  were 
closed  up  and  sealed  only  “  until  the  time  of  the 
end,”  when  “the  wise”  were  to  understand. 
“  Many  sliall  be  purified  and  made  white  and  tried, 
but  the  wicked  shall  do  wickedly,  and  none  of  the 
wicked  shall  understand.” 

I  remembered  this  the  other  day  when  reading 
a  short  article  touching  the  rapid  multiplying  of 
oil  wells  and  gas  from  them,  in  a  secular  news¬ 
paper.  Evidently  the  writer  knew  nothing  of  Bi¬ 
ble  teaching  respecting  the  destiny  of  earth,  but 
he  was  quite  afraid  she  was  to  explode  or  bum 
up,  and  perhaps  “  in  a  few  months.”  It  is  not 
strange  that  one  who  takes  notice  of  what  is  going 
on  now  in  the  earth,  and  of  the  multiplying  earth¬ 
quakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  Ac.,  and  who  does  not 
“  rest  in  the  Lord,”  should  feel  alarm  at  the  pros¬ 
pect.  For  earth  behaves  like  anything  but  “grad¬ 
ual  Improvement.”  How  do  those  that  are  settled 
and  satisfied  in  the  conversion  of  the  world  view, 
expect  “the  creation”  to  be  “restored”  before 
the  purifying  burning  ?  Says  Dr.  Brooks,  the 
word  “expectation”  is,  according  to  Parkhurst, 
from  three  words.  These  words  are  “  from,” 
“the  head,”  and  “to  look  out.”  As  if  in  its  ear¬ 
nestness  for  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  the  whole  creation  stood  with  outstretch¬ 
ed  head  and  neck,  eagerly  gazing  towards  the 
promised  time.  How  will  “the  creature”  be  re¬ 
stored  ?  How  will  the  lion  and  the  leopard  bo 
made  harmless,  and  so  that  they  will  desire  flesh 
to  eat  no  more,  by  the  conversion  of  the  world  ? 
And  how  will  earth  be  made  safe  from  elemental 
wars,  and  a  comfortable  abode  for  all,  by  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  as  it  is  now  spreading, 
though  accelerated  a  thousandfold  ?  A.  M. 


CONCERNING  PRESBYTERIAN  WORK  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND. 

In  the  manifest  providence  of  God,  we  have  been 
constrained  to  extend  our  work  of  organization  in 
New  England.  When  the  circumstances  are  ex¬ 
plained  and  understood,  wo  feel  convinced  that 
the  necessity  of  this  action  will  be  readily  admit¬ 
ted. 

New  England  has  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years  undergone  a  marvellous  change,  not  only  in 
her  religious  life,  but  in  the  nationalities  of  those 
who  now  constitute  her  population.  Her  own  na¬ 
tive  children  have  largely  emigrated  to  the  West, 
while  the  rapid  growth  of  her  manufacturing  inter¬ 
ests  has  attracted  to  her  towns  people  from  the 
chief  nations  of  the  civilized  globe.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  these  are  from  the  North  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  a  j'et  larger  number  from  British 
North  America.  Most  of  those  are  our  own  relig¬ 
ious  kindred — Presbyterians  by  ancestry,  birth,  and 
choice.  Their  religious  life  in  chief  measure  de¬ 
pends  on  the  presence  among  them  of  their  own 
Church.  This  condition  cannot  be  satisfied  in  any 
of  the  other  existing  communions.  In  churches 
not  Presbyterian  these  people  do  not  feel  at  home, 
simply  because  by  their  tastes  and  training  their 
homo  is  not  there. 

Other  denominations  long  ago  recognized  this 
fact,  and  lately  our  own  Church  has  awakened  to 
realize  its  importance.  Within  the  past  eighteen 
months  eight  churches  have  been  organized  in 
New  England,  throe  are  now  awaiting  official  en¬ 
rollment,  and  these  begin  with  far  more  hopeful 
prospects  of  success  than  mark  in  many  instances 
the  formation  of  new  churches  elsewhere  in  our 
land. 

To  particularize  each  case  would  be  needless 
repetition,  but  one  may  be  given  as  a  fair  sample 
of  them  all.  October,  1884,  in  a  town  within  the 
bounds  of  Boston  Presbytery,  a  church  of  our  de¬ 
nomination  was  organized  for  the  first  time.  No 
special  revival,  no  extra  work  marked  the  enter¬ 
prise.  To-day,  however,  that  church  has  120  mem¬ 
bers,  from  250  to  300  of  a  congregation,  with  140 
in  its  Sabbath-school ;  and  it  is  a  most  significant 
fact  that  of  all  its  members  only  eight  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  letter  from  churches  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Nay  more,  this  church  has  bought  and  paid 
for  a  lot  costing  $1,500,  has  collected  and  deposit- 
etl  in  the  bank  $1,000  for  a  building  fund,  contrib¬ 
uted  $1,000  for  current  congregational  expenses, 
made  collections  for  all  the  Boards  of  the  Church, 
and  promises,  when  relieved  from  the  rent  of  the 
hall  in  which  it  now  meets,  to  be  a  self-sustiiining 
church. 

Our  youngest  church,  less  than  two  months  old, 
has  already  eighty  members,  and  nearly  200  of  a 
congregation. 

The  want  of  our  young  churches  is  church  edi¬ 
fices.  New  England  calls  not  so  much  for  ploughs 
and  reapers  as  for  barns,  in  which  to  store  her 
harvests,  and  for  lack  of  these,  the  sheaves  lie 
strewed  upon  the  ground  unhoused  and  insecure. 

Five  of  the  new  churches  are  now  preparing  to 
build.  With  houses  of  worship  which  they  can  call 
their  own,  paid  for  and  rent  free,  these  churehes 
will  be  self-sustaining.  The  people  do  much,  but 
they  cannot  do  all.  As  they  are  mostly  strangers 
in  the  localities  in  which  they  live,  they  look  to  us 
and  to  sympathizers  elsewhere  for  the  needed 
assistance. 

This  letter,  authorized  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Boston,  is  issued  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  a 
multitude  of  personal  solicitations  from  all  these 
churches,  as  each  feeling  the  urgency  of  its  own 
needs  would  be  likely  to  present.  This  appeal. 


duly  attested,  is  to  this  end  laid  upon  your  con-  * 
science  in  the  hope  that  it  may  evoke  a  generous 
response. 

At  present  these  new  churches  are  paying  a  sum 
of  $35(X)  a  year  for  rent  of  halls  wherein  to  wor¬ 
ship;  a  sum  that  would  pay  interest  on  $75,(X)0, 
while  $50,000  would  abundantly  provide  church 
homes  for  these  dear  brethren. 

Practical  assistance  has  been  offered  by  friends 
of  Now  England  birth  and  church  fellowship,  who 
have  perceived  the  importance  of  this  great  move¬ 
ment  as  meant  in  God’s  plan  for  the  spiritual  w’el- 
fare  of  this  ancient  region. 

Believing  that  this  appeal  should  come  home 
alke  to  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  New  England  and 
those  of  the  children  of  Scottish  Presbyterians, 
the  Presbytery  earnestly  solicits  your  gifts,  and 
prayerfully  expects  your  aid. 

The  churches  recently  organized  are  these : 
Quincy,  Lonsdale,  Portland,  Fall  River,  Man¬ 
chester,  Worcester,  and  New  Haven.  Boston 
Highlands  and  South  Framingham  await  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Presbytery  to  be  enrolled.  Of  these  five 
are  now  preparing  to  build,  and  look  in  their 
peculiar  necessity  for  assistance  elsewhere.  The 
Board  of  Church  Erection,  No.  23  Centre  street. 
New  York,  will  receive  these  special  benefactions. 
Let  them  be  marked  “  For  New  England  W’ork.” 

By  order  of  Presbytery, 

Attest:  Andrew  Burrows,  Moderator. 

Robert  (Doubt,  Stated  Clerk. 

'-Committee. 

Jos.  W.  Sanderson,  ) 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  19, 1886. 


CHAUTAUQUA  NOTES. 

Congregational  House, 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  1886. 

This  year’s  Chautauqua  season  opened  June  29th, 
and  will  close  August  30th.  The  month  of  July 
was  occupied  chiefly  with  lectures,  and  studies, 
and  special  courses  of  instruction,  of  more  inter¬ 
est  to  teachers  and  students  than  to  the  public  at 
large.  The  fiist  Tuesday  in  August  is  the  day  for 
the  opening  of  the  “  Sunday-school  Assembly.” 
This  feature  of  the  Chautauqua  session  is  the  more 
popular  and  the  more  largely  attended ;  so  that 
the  presence  of  a  few  hundred  people  here,  live 
weeks  ago,  has  increased  so  rapidly,  that  there 
are  now  probably  near  ten  thousand  persons  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  this  Summer  city.  It  is  said  that 
the  attendance  at  this  date  is  thirty  per  cent, 
greater  than  ever  before. 

The  services  yesterday,  and  especially  in  the 
evening,  were  very  animated  and  enthusiastic.  A 
congregation  of  six  thousand  or  more  thronged 
the  amphitheatre  from  platform  to  upper  and  out¬ 
er  wing ;  a  great  choir  occupied  the  orchestra ;  ten 
or  twelve  very  capable  speakers,  and  from  many 
different  sections  of  the  Union,  gave  five-minute 
I  speeches,  interspersed  with  hymns  and  songs,  the 
latter  principally  rendered  by  the  Amherst  Glee 
Club.  Miss  Frances  Willard  and  her  brief  address 
on  Temperance,  were  especially  most  cordially  re¬ 
ceived. 

All  denominations  of  Christians  are  represented 
on  the  grounds,  as  usual.  Ten  different  denomina¬ 
tional  prayer-meetings  are  announced  for  this  eve¬ 
ning.  Some  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  lec¬ 
turers  and  instructors  have  come  and  gone,  some 
are  here  doing  service,  and  more  are  coming — so 
says  the  programme. 

The  lectures  by  Dr.  John  Hall  of  your  city,  a 
month  ago,  on  the  Character,  Duties,  and  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  were  listened  to 
with  much  interest  and  profit.  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Tal- 
mage’s  lecture,  July  10th,  on,  or  rather  versus  Evo¬ 
lution,  drew  a  vast  audience  to  the  amphitheatre. 
Dr.  Willis  J.  Beecher  of  Auburn  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  is  here,  both  to  lecture  an  4  to  giv’o  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  School  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  His 
lecture  this  morning  was  on  “Phlnehas  and  his 
Bible,”  and  it  was  certainly  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  one.  Three  otiiers  are  to  follow  along 
on  the  same  line:  “Nathan  the  Prophet,  and  his 
Bible,”  “Jeremiah and  his  Bible,”  “Neliemiah  and 
his  Bible.”  The  subject  of  Temperance  comes  to 
the  front  this  afternoon  in  an  address  bj'  Miss 
Willard,  and  a  conference  afterward  on  the  same 
theme.  S.  Mills  Day. 


JAMESTOWN  COLLEGE. 

On  the  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and 
midway  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Missouri, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  James,  is  Jamestown,  with 
a  population  of  3000.  It  is  accessible  by  rail  from 
all  points  of  the  compass.  The  population  of  this 
district  is  mainly  from  the  Middle  States  and  New 
England,  and  is  very  intelligent  and  enterprising. 
Here  the  Synod  of  North  Dakota  have  decided  to 
locate  their  Synodical  College.  A  charter  has 
been  secured,  and  a  board  of  trustees  of  nine  rep¬ 
resentative  men  have  been  elected.  Liberal  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  a  college  site  have  been  secured  at 
Jamestown  on  conditions  specified  hereafter. 

The  trustees  have  definitely  determine*!  to  open 
the  college  in  a  fine  school  building  furnished  gra¬ 
tuitously  by  the  Board  of  Education,  Sept.  28, 
1886,  and  to  commence  the  work  of  building  early 
In  the  Spring  of  1887.  They  have  also  appointed 
the  writer  Financial  Secretary.  His  first  work 
will  be  to  canvass  for  the  Building  Fund. 

This  college  has  received  the  hearty  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Acade¬ 
mies.  But  the  question  naturally  arises  Why 
should  the  Synod  of  North  Dakota  establish  the 
Jamestown  College  ?  I  answer.  First.  Because  of 
the  aid  conditionally  offered.  This  amounts  to 
$10,000  and  a  charming  college  site  of  27J  acres, 
offtsre*!  by  citizens  of  Jamestown  on  the  condition 
that  at  least  $10,000  additional  shall  bo  secured 
and  expended  in  buildings  within  a  limited  time. 
At  a  low  estimate  this  site  is  worth  from  $3000  to 
$5000.  Therefore  if  the  Synod  of  North  Dakota 
raise  $10,000,  from  $13,(K)0  to  815,000  more  will  be 
placed  under  her  auspices,  and  the  finest  location 
fora  college  in  the  whole  territory  will  be  perma¬ 
nently  secured  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Second.  Because  of  the  field  to  be  occupied. 
North  Dakota  is  yet  little  more  tlian  an  infant  in 
the  cradle.  But  yesterday  an  uninhabited  prairie 
and  still  a  territory,  an<l  yet  to-morrow  she  already 
promises  to  bo  the  Empire  State  of  the  New  North¬ 
west.  Measure  her  area.  You  might  place  ten 
Massachusetts  side  by  side  within  her  boundaries. 
Ohio  would  cover  only  half  her  territory.  Pemn- 
sylvania  or  even  New  York  but  a  trifle  more  than 
half.  Illinois  would  cover  less  than  two-thirds, 
and  all  New  England  less  than  four-fifths.  In¬ 
deed  the  territory  of  North  Dakota  is  e*iual  to 
more  than  two-thirds  of  that  of  all  the  British 
Isles;  that  is,  more  than  two-thir*ls  of  all  the 
home  Empire  of  Great  Britain.  In  area  it  is  a 
magnificent  heritage. 

Her  resources  eis  far  as  developed  are  chiefly  ag¬ 
ricultural,  but  they  are  simply  wonderful.  Were 
all  the  arable  land  of  North  Dakota  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  (as  it  will  be  in  the  near  future)  she  could  fur¬ 
nish  bread  for  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Two  great  railroad  lines  penetrate  almost  every 
section  of  her  territory,  while  the  Missouri  bears 
her  commerce  to  the  Southern  gulf,  and  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  to  Hudson's  Bay.  She  lies 
midway  between  the  two  oceans,  on  a  great  thor¬ 
oughfare  that  links  them  together;  and  linked  to 
the  Great  Lakes  by  iron  bands,  she  is  the  gateway 
to  the  great  Northwest,  both  of  this  country  and 
of  British  North  America.  No  territory  has  re¬ 
sources  to  support  a  denser  population,  and  it  is 
sweeping  in  upon  us  as  a  tide  from  the  ocean.  It 
is,  as  all  eoncede,  sure  to  eome,  and  to  come  rap¬ 
idly  and  speedily.  But  when  North  Dakota  shall 
be  peopled  only  as  densely  as  New  York,  she  will 
have  a  population  of  9,000,000 ;  as  densely  peopled 
as  Massachusetts,  a  population  of  more  than  18,- 
000,000 ;  as  densely  as  Great  Britain,  a  population 


of  25,000,0(X),  equal  to  almost  half  the  present  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  nation.  In  such  a  territory,  and  in 
such  a  Commonwealth  does  the  Synod  of  North 
Dakota  build  her  college. 

Third.  Because  the  Eastern  colleges  cannot  edu¬ 
cate  the  West.  Even  our  best  colleges  draw  the 
majority  of  their  pupils  from  their  own  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Only  the  merest  fraction  of  any  territory 
will  bo  educated  in  distant  colleges,  and  that  for 
two  reasons;  First,  the  expense  of  the  education 
of  one  student  abroad  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
that  of  three  at  home.  Second,  local  schools  wake 
up  a  thirst  for  knowledge  in  the  youth  who  attend 
their  anniversaries,  that  slumbers  where  these  are 
not  planted.  The  student  educated  in  the  younger 
colleges  of  the  frontier  having  struggled  with  the 
privations  of  a  new  country,  receive  a  better  train¬ 
ing  for  efficient  Christian  work.  Western  colleges 
are  essential  to  the  best  training  of  Western  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  ever  widening  missionary  work  of  the 
Church. 

Fourth.  Because  the  Presbyterian  Church  can¬ 
not  otherwise  develop  her  educational  resources, 
meet  her  educational  wants,  or  contribute  her  fair 
proportion  toward  the  Christian  education  of  North 
Dakota. 

Finally.  Because  in  no  other  way,  at  the  same 
expenditure,  can  the  Presbyterian  Church  hope  to 
accomplish  so  much  for  the  future  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  so  much  for  the  Church,  for  the  Territory, 
for  the  world,  as  in  planting  now  in  the  infancy  of 
this  Territory,  on  the  broadest  basis,  after  the  most 
perfect  ideal,  a  truly  Christian  college  for  both 
sexes. 

Such  is  the  institution  the  Synod  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  is  building  up  at  Jamestown.  And  these  are 
some  of  the  many  reasons  why  her  appeals  for  aid 
in  its  behalf  should  meet  with  a  most  generous  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  Church  at  large. 

R.  J.  Creswell. 


jReUfltoug  Stress* 

The  Examiner  cautions  its  readers  to  look 
out,  about  these  days,  for  the  usual  article  in 
the  secular  newspapers  on  ministerial  vacations 
and  the  closing  of  churches  during  the  Summer : 

We  have  seen  several  already  witli  the  old 
phrases  about  the  devil  never  taking  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  the  usual  references  to  our  grandfa¬ 
ther’s  times,  when  ministers  preached  tifty-two 
Sundays  a  year.  It  is  true  that  ministers  never 
took  vacations  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers, 
but  neither  did  lawyers,  merchants,  clerks,  nor 
for  that  matter  anybody  else.  But  now  the 
Summer  vacation  of  from  one  to  four  weeks  is 
the  established  rule  in  every  business  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  in  all  professions.  Since  this  is 
so,  why  should  the  minister  be  the  sole  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule  that  the  man  who  works  with 
his  brain  should  have  a  respite  from  labor  for 
a  few  weeks  every  Summer  ?  The  greater  in¬ 
tensity  of  life  now-a-days,  as  compared  with  the 
times  of  our  grandfathers,  and  the  consequent 
wear  and  tear  of  nerve  and  brain,  make  the 
annual  vacation  more  and  more  a  necessity. 
And  nobody  who  knows  what  are  the  demancls 
made  upon  the  time  and  strengtli  of  a  city 
minister,  will  envy  him  his  well-earned  outing. 

As  to  the  closing  of  churches,  that  depentls. 
There  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
ministerial  vacations  and  the  closing  of  church¬ 
es.  But  where  the  custom  of  taking  vaca¬ 
tions  is  general  in  a  congregation,  the  closing 
of  the  house  for  the  Summer  months  may  bo 
defensible.  There  are  some  sentimental  con¬ 
siderations  against  church-closing,  but  senti¬ 
ment  should  not  always  govern.  It  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  question  that  many  churches  have  to 
answer.  To  what  purpose  is  the  house  kept 
open  when  a  congregation  of  fifty  <*annot  be  got 
together,  and  these  fifty  could  conveniently  at¬ 
tend  another  church  where  services  are  con¬ 
tinued  all  Summer?  Is  it  worth  while,  for 
merely  sentimental  considerations,  to  maintain 
services  the  year  round  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ?  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  majori¬ 
ty,  or  even  a  largo  minority,  of  the  congr*‘gation 
remain  in  town  all  Summer,  it  would  be  a 
selfish  policy  on  the  part  of  the  more  favored 
people  who  go  away,  to  vote  to  close  the  church 
during  their  absence. 


The  Observer  discourses  on  “  Unfaithful 
Stewards,”  doubtless  incited  thereto  by  the  re¬ 
port  that  one  Wm.  P.  Pierson,  cashier  and  head 
bookkeeper  of  the  American  Baptist  Publica¬ 
tion  Society,  has  just  defaulted  in  the  sum  of 
$30,000.  It  says  ; 

No  more  singular  epidemic  of  this  nature  has 
ever  occurred  than  that  which  has  recently 
smitten  the  benevolent  societies  of  several  of 
our  great  religious  denominations.  The  threat- 
enecl  losses  are  insignificant,  all  put  together 
not  amouting  to  one-fortieth  of  what  has  dis¬ 
appeared  entirely  in  the  financial  wreck  of  an 
Ohio  bishopric.  In  all  probability  there  will  be 
no  financial  loss  whatever,  as  provision  will  be 
made  to  meet  these  troubles,  without  any  im¬ 
pairment  of  the  work  or  the  funds.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  lessen  the  shame,  the  mortifica¬ 
tion,  the  injury  of  this  most  deplorable  and 
dreadful  form  of  dishonesty.  How  can  men 
with  such  trusts  become  so  dead  to  their  pecu¬ 
liar  responsibilities?  They  know  better  than 
others  that  the  funds  in  their  control  are  not 
the  r(«ult  of  ordinary  labor,  that  they  represent 
the  self-<lenial  and  consecration  of  thousands, 
that  they  should  be  managed  with  more  care 
and  conscience  than  men  give  to  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  affairs.  It  is  no  ordinary  moral  obliquity 
which  leads  men  in  such  positions  to  take  crim¬ 
inal  liberties,  to  run  immoral  risks,  and  to  bring 
disgrace  ancl  damage  to  the  treasuries  of  the 
house  of  God.  Common  honesty  is  not  an  ad¬ 
equate  moral  equipment  for  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  Church’s  funds.  Their  responsi¬ 
bilities  refiuire  the  highest  degree  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  in  regard  to  the  remotest  possibilities  of 
danger,  difficulty,  and  disaster.  They  should 
be  men  who  would  rather  lose  a  hand  or  an 
eye  than  that  either  shouhl  be  employed  in  a 
doubtful  transaction.  Hundreds  of  men  have 
been  and  are  now  engaged  in  just  such  service 
as  this  in  which  a  very  few  have  proved  un¬ 
faithful.  While  wo  deplore  these  sad  defec¬ 
tions,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  their  rarity 
which  makes  them  conspicuous  ami  shocking. 
They  are  to  warn  us  against  the  dangers  of 
presumption,  tf»  remind  us  of  the  necessity  of 
vigilance,  and  to  compel  us  to  walk  humbly 
with  our  God. 


The  Baptist  Weekly  refers  to  the  above  dis¬ 
covery  under  the  caption  “A  Peculiar  Con¬ 
science  ”  ; 

The  head  bookkeeper  of  the  Publication  So¬ 
ciety,  whf)se  robbery  of  its  funds  has  now  been 
fully  disclosed,  is  reported  as  saying  “  I  have 
done  many  injudicious  things,  but  never  a  dis¬ 
honest  one.”  Through  all  the  stock  specula¬ 
tions  and  other  schemes  into  whiqh  ho  entered 
to  make  money,  and  for  which  he  month  aft(‘r 
month  abstracted  the  funds  of  the  Society,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  had  a  thought 
that  he  was  a  thief.  If  successful  in  his  ven¬ 
tures,  he  intended  to  reimburse  the  Society 
every  cent,  and  what  more  could  any  one  ask  ? 
especially  as  (though  he  was  not  “  dishonest  ”) 
the  “  agony  of  mind  ”  he  suffered  was  “  horri¬ 
ble.” 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  man’s  view  of 
things  is  altogether  too  common.  His  moral 
obliciuity  is  a  sample  case.  There  are  many 
people  who  borrow  money  without  the  (jonsent 
of  its  owner,  who  comfort  themselves  that  there 
is  nothing  dishonest  in  it.  Banks  and  other 
corporations,  business  houses  and  religious 
societies,  have  again  and  again  suffered  in  this 
way,  an*l  the  thieves  have  comforte*!  them¬ 
selves  that  they  had  no  “guilty  intent,”  and 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  criminals. 

In  some  quarters  it  seems  as  if  this  plea  was 
accepted  without  challenge.  Men  who  have 
misappropriated  funds  to  large  amounts  have 
apparently  been  held  in  as  high  esteem  as  ever, 
and  the  plain  designation  of  these  acts  as  flis- 
honest  has  been  regarded  as  uncharitable  and 
unchristian.  An  office-boy  who  should  misap¬ 
propriate  five  dollars,  would  doubtless  find  lit¬ 
tle  mercy,  however  earnestly  he  declared  it  to 


be  his  purpose  to  return  the  money ;  but  the 
man  entrusted  with  large  sums,  which  he  has 
used  for  his  own  schemes  and  speculations,  is 
frequently  allowed  to  go  unpunished. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  Publication  Board 
that  they  have  resolved  to  prosecute  the  guilty 
man  in  this  case.  While  there  maybe  much  of 
pity  for  his  infatuatecl  folly,  both  he  and  others 
need  to  be  taught  that  such  acts  os  his  are 
shameful  crimes.  When  a  man  occupies  a  po¬ 
sition  of  trust,  and  misuses  the  funds  commit- 
te<l  to  him,  he  is  a  far  worse  criminal  than  the 
burglar  who  breaks  in  and  steals. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  doubts  the  policy 
of  employing  evangelists  ;  or  at  least  it  would 
have  the  churches  make  full  proof  of  their  or¬ 
dinary  resources  before  calling  in  outside  help. 

It  says : 

The  company  of  Christians  we  have  confer¬ 
red  with  [at  Mohonk  Lakej'duriug  a  few  weeUa 
testify  to  a  more  than  usual  religious  interest 
manifested  at  the  beginning  of  last  Winter  by 
a  larger  attendance  on  church  services  and  an 
apparently  more  serious  attention  to  the  preach¬ 
ing.  Generally  some  additional  services  were 
held  in  the  churehes  with  a  promise  of  good  re¬ 
sults.  As  generally  in  the  localities  where  un¬ 
usual  interest  was  manifested,  the  churches 
united  in  the  employment  of  evangelists  who 
conducted  services  in  one  or  more  central  loca¬ 
tions.  As  generally  the  opinion  has  been  reach¬ 
ed  that  the  course  pursued  was  unwise.  Let 
Cincinnati  be  taken  as  an  example.  There  was 
a  prospect  of  making  a  decided  impression  and 
of  making  Important  gains.  The  churches 
were  active  and  earnest.  A  great  deal  of  work 
was  done  in  an  admirable  spirit,  and  Christians 
generally  seemed  animated  with  a  common 
resolution  to  overcome  the  irreligion  of  the 
city,  or  to  make  a  decided  impression  upon  it. 
The  attendance  on  the  church  services  was  in¬ 
creasing,  and  the  indications  of  a  revival  be-  . 
came  more  numerous  and  more  distinct.  It  * 
was  proposed  to  send  for  the  Rev.  Sam  Jones. 
His  services  were  secured.  A  large  public  hall 
was  hired,  was  crowded  with  hearers.  Thou¬ 
sands  often  could  not  get  in,  and  stood  on  the 
streets  around  the  hall,  or  were,  in  part,  gath¬ 
ered  in  an  overflow  meeting.  The  special 
church  meetings  were  interrupted.  The  young 
people,  and  those  who  had  been  attracted  to 
the  church  meetings,  were  now  attracted  to  the 
services  in  the  hall.  When  the  meetings  in  the 
public  hall  were  over,  the  churches  were  unable 
to  regain  their  hold  upon  non-communicants, 
unable  to  revive  the  interest  exhibited  previous 
to  the  great  union  services.  Very  few  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  number  of  church-goers,  very  few 
conversions  resulted  from  the  exhortations  of 
the  Rev,  Sam  Jones.  The  great  union  meet¬ 
ings,  these  judicious  Christians  we  have  met, 
think  were  a  mistake.  It  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  if  the  separate  churches  had  continued  in 
the  work  they  had  begun. 

It  may  be  quite  true,  as  these  good  brethren 
represent,  that  a  mistake  was  made  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  in  calling  in  the  Rev.  Sam  Jones  ;  but  that 
any  mistake  was  made,  for  instance,  by  pastors 
in  Ithai;a,  Elmira,  Rochester,  and  elsewhere  in 
Western  New  York,  in  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson  just  about  the  same  time, 
the  pastors  and  congregations  concerned  (un¬ 
less  we  are  greatly  misinformed)  would  by  no 
means  concede. 

Our  contemporary’s  inference  from  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  incident  is  very  sweeping.  There  are 
evangelists  and  evangelists,  and  a  mistake  as 
to  the  man  or  the  need  of  him  at  a  particular 
juncture  is  not  to  be  used  against  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  proper  men  at  opportune  times.  The 
office  or  function  has  warrant  in  both  Scripture 
and  history.  A  large  percentage  of  our  most 
consistent  and  active  church-members  have 
been  brought  in  in  time  of  revival,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  ascribe  their  conversion  instru- 
mentally  to  some  one  or  another  of  our  evan¬ 
gelists.  The  Church  is  to  use  all  available  in¬ 
struments  and  resources — as  her  pastors  and 
wise  ones  bent  on  the  reclamation  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  community  may  deem  best— seek¬ 
ing  in  all  things  to  be  guided  by  a  wisdom 
above  their  own. 


The  Christian  Union  has  this  reference  to 
Great  Britain’s  share  in  the  apportionment  of 
the  Congo  region  : 

The  conference  held  at  Berlin  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  colonial  possessions  in  Africa  assign¬ 
ed  to  Great  Britain  certain  great  tracts  of  coun¬ 
try  on  the  river  Niger.  Steps  have  now  been 
taken  looking  to  the  occupation  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  district.  A  royal  charter  has  been 
granted  which  confers  on  the  National  African 
Company  powers  of  governing  and  defending 
the  territories  covering  the  entire  basin  of  the 
Niger  river,  and  equal,  it  is  said,  in  extent  to 
that  formerly  owned  by  the  East  India  Compa¬ 
ny.  The  new  company  will  have  power  to  raise 
troops,  to  pass  laws,  and  to  coin  money  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
receipts  from  customs  duties  and  other  taxes 
are  to  be  expended  upon  administration.  Both 
in  Africa  and  Borneo,  the  old  device  of  govern¬ 
ing  through  a  semi-private  company,  has  been 
revived  by  England  because  it  has  been  found 
a  more  convenient  and  direct  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  than  that  under  Parliament.  The  “  Spec¬ 
tator”  says  that  “the  National  African  Compa¬ 
ny  may  ptjssess  a  great  empire  by-and-by  if 
they  know  how  to  manage  negroes  without  en¬ 
slaving  them  ;  their  chairman  will  have  more 
power  than  most  kings.” 


The  Independent  would  have  less,  rather 
than  more,  religion  in  our  public  schools,  and 
yet  it  holds  the  following  language  : 

It  is  one  of  the  most  signifleant  facts  of  our 
civilization,  and  one  which  marks  it  as  Chris¬ 
tian,  that  it  is  religion  which  chiefly  fosters  and 
controls  education.  The  old  universities  of 
Europe  were  founded  in  the  interests  of  relig¬ 
ion.  The  time  was  when  a  clerk  and  a  cleric 
were  the  same.  One  who  could  read,  was  taken 
to  bo  a  religious  man.  In  our  own  country  not 
only  has  the  whole  tone  of  the  public  schools 
been  religious,  but  they  have  depemled  on  the 
religious  principle  of  the  people  for  their  sup¬ 
port.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  colleges  and  high  schools  of 
the  country  have  been  foun*led  specially  and 
avowedly  as  religious  institutions,  and  for  re¬ 
ligious  purposes.  It  is  evident  that  so  far 
from  being  afraid  of  learning,  religious  men 
have  the  idea  that  ignorance  is  their  greatest 
danger. 

So  it  is  that  the  fruits  of  religion  are  nowhere 
more  clearly  seen  than  in  its  service  in  supply¬ 
ing  provisions  for  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  for  the  extension  of  the  domain  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  So  it  is  that  the  learning  of  the  country 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  faith 
in  Christianity,  and  who  believe  that  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  nation  depends  on  its  holding 
fast  to  its  faith.  So  long  as  learning  and  relig¬ 
ion  go  hand  in  hand,  our  civilization  is  safe. 


HEAVEN. 

I  cannot  tell  what  are  the  forms  of  its  mate¬ 
rial  beauty  an*!  sublimity.  I  <annot  catalogue 
the  new  fxjwers  with  which  the  redeemed  and 
glorifle*!  spirits  have  been  endowed.  I  cannot 
describe  the  engagements  in  which  they  are  now 
employed.  But  we  are  within  the  limits  of  rev¬ 
elation  when  we  affirm  and  rejoice  in  the  bless¬ 
ed  truth  that  when  at  last  death  shall  remove  us 
from  this  world,  we  shall  not  only  be  made  per¬ 
fectly  holy,  but  shall  als**  be  admitted  to  a 
home ;  we  shall  not  only  be  free  from  sin,  but 
shall  enter  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eter¬ 
nal  in  the  heavens.  Let  us  take  the  comfort, 
frien(is,  which  Go*l  so  lovingly  offers  to  us. 
Let  us  nf)t  fail,  as  we  anticipate  our  future 
state,  to  anticipate  also  the  bl*“ssedne8s  of  our 
future  home.  As  we  think  f>f  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  let  us  not  think  of  them  as 
merely  perb'Ct  in  holiness,  but  as  rejoicing  also 
in  material  surroundings  formed  by  Him  who 
has  ma(ie  all  things  beautiful,  to  be  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  His  redeemed.— John  De  Witt,  D.D. 
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WARNING  TO  JUDAS  AND  PETER. 

The  Lesson  :  John  xiii.  21-38. 

!2l.  When  Jesus  had  thus  said,  he  was  troubled  la  spirit, 
aud  testlfled,  and  said.  Verily,  yerily,  I  say  unto  you,  that 
one  of  you  shall  betray  me. 

22.  Then  the  disciples  looked  one  on  another,  doubting 
of  whom  he  spake. 

23.  Now  there  was  leaning  on  Jesus’  bosom,  one  of  his 
disciples  whom  Jesus  loved. 

21.  Simon  Peter  therefore  beckoned  to  him,  that  he  should 
ask  who  it  should  be  of  whom  he  spake. 

25.  He  then,  lying  on  Jesus’  breast,  salth  unto  him.  Lord, 
who  Is  It  T 

26.  Jesus  answered.  He  It  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop, 
when  I  have  dipped  It.  And  when  he  had  dlpp^  the  sop, 
he  gave  It  to  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon. 

27  And  after  the  sop  Satan  entered  Into  him.  Then  said 
Jesus  unto  him.  That  tbou  doest,  do  quickly. 

28.  Now  no  man  at  the  table  knew  for  what  Intent  he 
spake  this  unto  him. 

29.  For  some  of  them  thought,  because  Judas  had  the 
bag.  that  Jesus  had  said  unto  him.  Buy  those  things  that 
we  have  need  of  against  the  feast;  or,  that  he  should  give 
something  to  the  poor. 

30.  He  then,  having  received  the  sop,  went  Immediately 
out :  and  It  was  night. 

31.  Therefore,  when  he  was  gone  out,  Jesus  said.  Now  Is 
the  Son  of  man  glorified,  and  Ood  is  glorified  in  him. 

32.  If  God  be  glorified  In  him,  God  shall  also  glorify  him 
in  himself,  and  shall  straightway  glorify  him. 

33.  Little  children,  yet  a  little  while  1  am  with  you.  Te 
shall  seek  me ;  and,  as  I  said  unto  the  Jews,  Whither  I  go, 
ye  cannot  come,  so  now  I  say  to  you. 

34.  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you.  That  ye  love 
one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one 
another. 

35.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  have  love  one  to  another. 

36.  Simon  Peter  said  unto  him.  Lord,  whither  goest  thou  ? 
Jesus  answered  him.  Whither  I  go,  thou  caust  not  follow 
me  now;  but  thou  shalt  follow  me  afterward. 

37.  Peter  said  unto  him.  Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow  thee 
now  T  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  sake. 

38.  Jesus  answered  him.  Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for 
my  sake  7  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  The  cock  shall 
not  crow,  till  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTREDGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “  Wherefore  let  him  that  thinketh 
he  atandeth  take  heed  lest  he  falV’—l  Cor.  x.  12. 

Our  lesson  bef^ns  with  the  fact  of  the  be¬ 
trayal,  and  our  attention  is  called  first,  to  the 
effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  Jesus  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  traitor  was  sitting  at  the  j 
table.  I 

Verse  21.  “  When  Jesus  had  thus  said.  He 
was  troubled  in  spirit,  and  testified  and  said. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  one  of  you 
shall  betray  Me.”  He  had  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions  foretold  His  betrayal,  but  never  before 
had  He  declared  that  He  would  be  betrayed  by 
one  of  the  Twelve.  Read  Matt.  xvii.  22,  xx.  18, 
xxvi.  2.  Why  was  He  “  troubled  in  spirit  ”  ? 
Was  it  because  of  the  consequences  of  the  be¬ 
trayal  to  Himself?  No.  The  explanation  of 
this  intense  mental  anguish  is  threefold : 

1.  Sorrow  because  of  violated  friendship,  in 
that  one  of  the  Apostolic  band,  one  whom  He 
had  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  fellowship, 
should  be  guilty  of  such  base  ingratitude  as  to 
betray  his  Master  and  Lord. 

2.  Sorrow  because  of  his  compassion  for 
Judas,  who  was  about  to  ruin  eternally  his 
own  soul. 

3.  Sorrow  arising  from  his  horror  at  the  sin 
which  Judas  was  about  to  commit,  a  sin  so 
black  as  to  shut  out  all  hope  of  salvation. 

Verse  22.  “  Then  the  disciples  looked  one 
on  another,  doubting  of  whom  He  spake.” 
Matthew  says  (xxvi.  22)  that  “  they  were  ex¬ 
ceeding  sorrowful,  and  began  every  one  of 
them  to  say  unto  Him,  Lord,  is  it  I  ?”  While 
Luke  writes  (xxii.  23)  that  “  they  began  to  in¬ 
quire  among  themselves,  which  of  them  it  was 
that  should  do  this  thing.”  They  were  filled 
with  sorrow  at  the  announcement,  and  they 
were  troubled  to  know  which  one  of  their  little 
circle  was  the  betrayer.  They  had  been  to¬ 
gether  in  fraternal  companionship  for  three 
years,  and  they  thought  that  they  had  become 
well  acquainted  with  one  another  during  this 
time,  but  they  cannot  now  fix  their  minds  on 
any  one  disciple  as  able  to  commit  such  a  sin. 
The  face  and  manner  of  the  guilty  Apostle 
give  no  evidence  of  his  base  purpose,  but  he 
with  the  others  asks  of  the  troubled  Master 
“Is  it  I?”  and  to /a.s  in(iuiry  Jesus  answers 
in  the  aflirmative  “Thou  hast  said”  (Matt, 
xxvi.  ‘25).  It  is  evident  that  the  words  spoken 
to  J  udas  were  not  heard  by  the  others  at  the 
table  (verses  -28,  23). 

Verses  23-26.  “Now  there  was  leaning  on 
Jesus’  bosom  one  of  His  disciples,  whom  Jesus 
loved.”  Did  He  not  love  Peter  and  James  and 
the  rest  of  the  disciples  ?  Yes,  but  there  was  a 
pet'uliar  intimacy  between  Jesus  and  this  one 
who  leaned  on  His  bosom.  There  was  that  in 
the  natural  temperament  of  John  which  drew 
the  heart  of  the  Saviour  to  him  in  love;  and 
then  more  than  any  other  of  the  Apostles,  his 
spiritual  nature  was  developed,  so  that  he 
could  more  quickly  and  fully  comprehend  the 
words  of  Jesus,  and  enter  with  sympathy  into 
His  thoughts  and  emotions.  Are  you,  dear 
teacher,  one  of  Jesus’  intimate  friends,  so  that 
you  know  His  mind  and  understand  the  deep 
meaning  of  His  words,  more  than  does  the  av¬ 
erage  Christian  ? 

In  only  two  other  instances  is  it  recorded 
that  Jesus  loved  with  a  peculiar  affection -in 
John  xii.  5,  His  love  for  the  little  group  in  Beth¬ 
any,  and  Mark  xx.  21,  His  love  for  the  young 
ruler  who  knelt  at  His  feet.  Bead  also  John 
xiii.  1. 

And  notice  now  the  advantage  which  this 
loving  intimacy  gave  to  John.  “  Simon  Peter 
therefore  beckoned  to  Him,  that  he  should  ask, 
who  it  should  be  of  whom  He  spake.’’  The 
other  disciples  were  filled  with  surprise  and 
sorrow  on  hearing  the  announcement  by  their 
Master,  and  they  looked  on  each  other  with  a 
startled  and  inquiring  expression ;  but  Peter  is 
determined  to  find  out  who  the  traitor  is,  and 
so  he  intimates  to  John  by  signs  that  he  should 
put  the  direct  question  to  Jesus. 

“  He  then  lying  on  Jesus’  breast  saith  unto 
Him,  Lord,  who  is  it  ?  ”  In  order  to  ask  this 
question  in  a  whisper,  John  had  to  lean  back, 
so  as  to  bring  his  lips  close  to  the  Saviour’s 
ear;  as  Alford  says:  “I  understand  it,  that 
John,  who  was  before  lying  close  to  the  bosom 
of  Jesus,  now  leaned  his  head  absolutely  upon 
His  breast  to  ask  the  question.” 

“  Jesus  answered.  He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall 
give  a  sop,  when  I  have  dipped  it,  and  when 
He  had  dipped  the  sop.  He  gave  it  to  Judas 
Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon.”  No  one  heard 
these  words  but  John,  and  no  one  there 
fore  perceived  any  significance  in  the  act  of 
Jesus,  in  giving  to  Judas  the  morsel  of  bread 
which  had  been  dipped  in  the  “  broth  of  bitter 
herbs.”  Now  if  we  are  to  believe  with  one 
writer  that  this  giving  of  the  sop  was  “  one  of 
the  closest  testimonials  of  affection,”  then  the 
only  explanation  of  this  act  of  Christ,  is  that 
He  would  make  one  more  and  the  last  effort 
to  save  this  guilty  disciple.  The  words  “  one 
of  you  shall  betraj’^  Me  ”  had  revealed  to  Judas 
that  his  Master  knew  all  about  it,  and  now  He 
would  give  him  one  more  chance  for  repent¬ 
ance;  He  would  even  try  to  break  his  stubborn 
heart  with  love.  But.it  was  all  in  vain,  as  we 
see  by  the  next  verse. 

Verse  ‘27.  “And  after  the  sop  Satan  entered 
into  him.”  In  the  second  verse  of  this  chap- 
tt*r  we  read  “  The  devil  having  now  put  into 
the  heart  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon’s  son,  to  be¬ 
tray  Him,”  that  is,  the  devil  put  the  sugges¬ 
tion  into  this  man’s  mind,  he  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Judas’ soul,  and  Judas  listened  to  the 
knocking.  But  now  the  devil  enters  in  and 
takes  full  possession ;  all  resistance  to  his  at¬ 
tacks  ceases,  the  last  thread  is  broken  that  has 


traitorous  act,  and  also  contempt  for  the  trai¬ 
tor. 

Verse  30.  “  He  then  having  received  the  sop, 
went  immediately  out,  and  it  was  night.” 
Judas  knew  that  his  designs  were  now  fully 
revealed  to  the  Saviour,  and  being  firmly  re¬ 
solved  to  keep  his  engagement  with  the  Jewish 
rulers,  he  leaves  the  room  quickly,  and  yet  with 
such  perfect  control  over  himself,  that  no  one 
of  the  disciples  has  any  suspicion  of  his  object. 
It  may  be  that  he  was  apprehensive  of  danger 
from  the  disciples,  if  by  any  means  they  should 
become  acquainted  with  his  treason. 

“And  it  was  night.”  All  that  is  directly  sig¬ 
nified  by  these  words  is  to  fix  the  time  of 


Apostle.  In  His  answer  the  Saviour  tells  Peter 
that  he  cannot  follow  Him  now,  that  is,  that 
there  is  a  service  still  on  earth  for  him  to  do ; 
but  He  adds  the  assurance  that  he  will  follow 
Him  hereafter,  the  meaning  of  His  words  be¬ 
ing  that  Peter  will  suffer  a  martyr’s  death, 
like  his  Lord.  And  that  the  Apostle  so  under¬ 
stood  J esus’  words,  is  evident  from  his  reply  of 
vehement  affection :  “  Lord,  why  cannot  I  fol¬ 
low  Thee  now  ?  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  Thy 
sake.”  Peter  was  honest  in  this  assertion.  He 
felt  at  that  moment  able  and  willing,  to  die  for 
his  Master,  but  he  was  ignorant  of  himself,  to¬ 
tally  ignorant  of  the  wickedness  in  his  own 


heart.  If  the  temptation  to  deny  his  Lord  had 
Judas’s  leaving  the  room,  so  that  the  events  j  come  just  then  when  his  divine  Friend  was  by 
shall  be  in  historic  order.  Stier  says  “It  was  i  side,  Peter  would  have  resisted  and  would 

gladly  have  laid  down  his  life.  But  when  he 
was  separated  from  that  loving  communion, 
then  he  was  weak,  and  love  for  self  was  proved 
to  be  stronger  than  love  for  Christ.  So  it  is 
easy  for  us  in  the  closet  of  prayer,  or  when  we 
bow  our  heads  in  the  sanctuary,  to  whisper 
vows  of  consecrated  service,  for  all  our  sur¬ 
roundings  are  spiritual,  and  the  world  is  shut 
out  for  the  hour.  But  it  is  w’hen  wo  are  in  the 
world ,  when  we  are  out  on  the  stormy  billows 
of  intense  business  and  social  activity,  that 
temptations  test  the  stability  of  our  Christian 
characters.  The  ship  is  in  no  danger  when  in 
the  harbor. 

“Jesus  answered  him,  "Wilt  thou  lay  down 
thy  life  for  my  sake  ?  Verily,  verily,  I  say  un¬ 
to  thee.  The  cock  shall  not  crow,  till  thou  hast 
denied  Me  thrice.”  Read  Matt.  xxvi.  31-35, 
Mark  xiv.  29-31,  Luke  xxii.  31-34.  Jesus  meets 
the  self-reliant  spirit  of  Peter  with  a  question 
of  sui-prise,  for  all  things  were  revealed  to  His 
consciousness,  and  He  knew  that  within  a  few 
hours  that  boasting  friend  would  deny  that  he 
even  knew  Him,  and  not  only  deny  Him,  but 
repeat  it  three  times,  and  the  last  time  with  an 
oath.  "We  learn  this  lesson  from  these  verses, 
that  we  have  no  strength  in  ourselves  to  live 
holy  lives,  and  though  we  may  say,  and  say 
honestly,  that  we  love  Jesus,  yet  if  we  trust  in 
that  affection,  in  other  words,  in  our  feelings, 
we  shall  fall  when  we  are  tempted  as  surely  as 
Peter  fell.  Only  as  we  are  girded  with  might 
by  His  Spirit  in  the  inner  man,  as  we  put  on 
the  spiritual  armor  and  pray  without  ceasing 
for  Almighty  help,  can  we  be  sure  of  living  out 
in  the  world  our  loving  loyalty  to  Christ. 

“  I  am  weak,  but  Thou  art  mighty. 

Hold  me  with  Thy  powerful  hand ; 

Strong  Deliverer. 

Be  Thou  still  my  Strength  and  Shield.” 
"When  we  walk  with  our  Lord  in  sweet,  inti¬ 
mate  fellowship,  then  we  can  say  in  positive 
assurance  “  Though  all  men  should  deny 
Thee,  yet  will  not  I.” 

Olshausen  calls  these  words  of  Christ,  be¬ 
ginning  with  verse  31  and  continuing  through 
the  following  three  chapters,  the  “  holy  of 
holies,”  and  he  says:  “These  were  the  last 
moments  which  the  Lord  spent  in  the  midst  of 
His  own  before  His  passion,  and  words  full  of 
heavenly  meaning  fiow’ed  during  them  from 
His  holy  lips.  All  that  His  heart,  glowing 
with  love,  had  yet  to  say  to  His  own,  was  com¬ 
pressed  in  this  short  space  of  time.  At  first 
the  conversation  with  His  disciples  takes  more 
the  form  of  usual  dialogue.  Reclining  at  the 
table,  they  mournfully  reply  to  and  question 
Him.  But  when  (xiv.  31)  they  had  risen  from 
the  suiiper,  the  discourse  of  Christ  took  a 
higher  form.  Surrounding  the  Master,  the 
disciples  listened  to  the  words  of  life,  and  sel¬ 
dom  spoke  (only  xvi.  17,  ‘29).  Finally,  in  the 
sublime  prayer  of  the  great  High  Priest,  the 
whole  soul  of  Christ  fiowed  forth  in  earnest  in¬ 
tercession  for  His  own  to  His  heavenly  Father.” 


night  in  the  soul  of  Judas,  and  by  this  fearful 
word  the  evangelist  dismisses  him  into  the 
darkness  without,  with  the  yet  deeiier  and 
more  real  night  in  his  own  spirit.”  Read  Acts 
i.  16-‘20,  25. 

Verses  31-33.  “  Therefore  when  he  was  gone 
out,  Jesus  said.  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glori¬ 
fied,  and  God  is  glorified  in  Him.”  There  was 
a  relief  to  Jesus  in  the  fact  that  Judas  had 
gone  out.  He  had  tried  in  every  way  to 
change  his  purpose :  He  had  washed  his  feet 
in  common  with  those  of  the  other  disciples. 
He  had  warned  him  in  the  most  solemn  words 
of  the  consequences  of  his  act  (Luke  xxii.  22), 
but  in  spite  of  love  and  warning,  Satan  had 
taken  full  possession  of  his  soul;  and  it  was 
therefore  a  relief  when  the  false  one  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  Master  was  alone  with  those 
who  were  faithful  and  true.  And  now  the 
mind  of  Jesus  turns  from  the  treachery  of  His 
disciple  to  the  glory  which  was  before  Him. 
He  sees  not  the  humiliation,  the  suffering,  the 
Cross,  but  only  the  glory  which  was  to  follow. 

“  For  the  joy  which  was  set  before  Him,  He 
endured  the  Cross,  despising  the  shame.”  He 
was  to  be  glorified  as  the  Son  of  Man  and  as 
the  Son  of  God  (John  i.  18;  Rom.  i.  4;  Eph.  i. 
20,  2‘2) ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Son  would  be  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  for  Ood  was  tn  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself. 

“  Little  children,  yet  a  little  while  I  am  with 
you.  Ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  as  I  said  unto  the 
Jews,  "Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come,  so  now  I 
say  unto  you.”  In  the  most  tender  language 
He  addresses  His  disciples,  who  were  to  be 
made  orphans  by  His  departure.  He  calls 
them  “  little  children,”  for  they  were  weak  and 
dependent.  He  was  to  be  with  them  but  a  few 
hours,  and  then  would  come  the  death-agony, 
to  be  followed  by  the  glory  with  the  Father. 
After  the  Cross  was  the  Crown.  It  is  true  that 
He  appeared  to  them  after  His  resurrection, 
but  then  He  came  among  them  suddenly  and 
disappeared  as  suddenly,  so  that  the  close, 
familiar  relations  of  the  past  three  years  were 
now  to  end  forever  on  earth.  In  two  instances 
had  Jesus  referred  to  His  departure  when 
speaking  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  (John  vii. 
34,  viii.  ‘21). 

The  new  commandment  of  love : 

Verses  34,  35.  “  A  new  commandment  I  give 
unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.  By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if 
ye  have  love  one  to  another.”  How  was  this  a 
new  commandment  ?  Was  it  not  a  repetition 
of  the  injunctions  of  the  Old  Testament  on  this 
subject,  as,  for  example,  in  Levit.  xix.  18, 

“  Thou  shalt  not  avenge  nor  bear  any  grudge 
against  the  children  of  thy  people,  but  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;  I  am  the 
Lord  ”  ?  No ;  the  love  which  Jesus  command¬ 
ed  was  a  new  love,  for  it  was  not  merely  kind¬ 
ness  and  generosity  to  one’s  neighbor,  but  it 
was  Christian  love,  a  love  between  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  the  divine  Saviour  and  Master,  a  bro¬ 
therhood  in  Christ.  Then  again  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  command  was  to  “  Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,”  but  the  standard  of  Christian  love  is 
the  love  of  Christ  to  us,  “  as  I  have  loved  you.” 
And  how  shall  we  know  what  Christ’s  love 
was  ?  John  xv.  9 :  “As  the  Father  hath  loved 
Me,  so  have  I  loved  you. ”  J ohn  xvii.  26:  “  That 
the  love  wherewith  Thou  hast  loved  Me  may 
be  in  them,  and  I  in  them.”  We  see  then  how 
it  was  a  new  commandment  of  love,  for  the 
love  enjoined  was  godlike ;  and  while  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  can  never  attain  to  the  infiniteness 
of  the  divine  love,  yet  we  can,  by  grace  renew¬ 
ing  and  helping,  love  one  another  with  an  af¬ 
fection  like  the  love  of  God  in  its  elements  or 
characteristics.  Christian  love  will  be  unsel¬ 
fish,  it  will  be  eager,  not  to  please  self,  but  to 
bring  happiness  to  others,  finding  a  joy  in  de¬ 
nying  self,  if  thereby  others  were  benefited. 
Our  Lord  loved  us  more  than  He  desired  the 
glories  of  the  Godhead,  for  He  laid  aside  those 
glories,  and  made  Himself  of  no  re])utation, 
and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  Cross,  for  our  salvation.  This  love  will  be 
patient  with  the  weakne.sses  of  others,  will  be 
forgiving,  will  be  free  from  envy  and  strife. 
Read  1  Cor.  xiii.  4-7.  The  Church  needs  sadly 
a  (juickening  in  this  divine  love,  so  that  her 
members  will  be  emancipated  from  the  bond¬ 
age  of  the  social  castes  of  the  world,  and  be 
fused  together  in  a  cordial,  loving  fellowshiji, 
which  shall  make  coldness  and  foolish  criti¬ 
cism  and  hurtful  gossipping  impossible.  Read 
what  the  beloved  disciple  says  on  this  subject 
in  his  Epistles.  W’hat  are  some  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  threads  in  this  cord  of  Christian  love  ?  They 
are 

1.  Washed  from  sin  in  the  same  fountain 
filled  with  blood. 

2.  Partakers  of  the  same  forgiving  grace. 

3.  Followers  of  the  same  Lord. 

4.  Nourished  day  by  day  at  the  same  table  of 
divine  bounty. 

5.  Sharers  in  the  same  fellowship  of  Jesus. 

6.  Heirs  of  the  same  immortality. 

And  the  Church  is  to  be  known  as  the  family 

of  Christ,  bj’  this  love  uniting  all  its  members. 
“  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My 
disciples.”  Not  by  our  public  profession,  not 
by  our  signature  to  the  written  creed,  not  by 
our  participation  in  the  public  ceremonial,  but 
by  our  obedience  to  this  new  commandment 
of  love,  by  our  Christlike  gentleness,  tender¬ 
ness,  helpfulness,  and  forbearance,  will  the 
world  recognize  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  and  that  we  are  the  sheep  of 
the  divine  Shepherd. 

There  is  one  other  truth  connected  with  this 
subject  of  Christian  love,  which  we  should  im¬ 
press  upon  our  scholars.  It  is  that  this  love 
will  embrace  in  its  arms  of  fellowship  him  who 
is  poor,  forsaken,  downtrodden,  suffering.  Its 
friends  will  not  be  confined  to  the  rich  and 
cultivated,  to  what  are  called  “  the  higher 
classes  of  society,”  but  like  the  Master,  the 
disciple  will  reach  the  helping  hand  to  those 
who  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  Tell  the 
scholars  how  Jesus  chose  His  Apostles  from 
the  laboring  classes,  how  He  sat  on  the  Well 
talking  with  the  woman,  how  Bartimeus,  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  the  man  that  had  been  a  leper, 
were  among  his  friends. 

Verses  36-38.  “Simon  Peter  said  unto  Him, 
Lord,  whither  goest  thou?  Jesus  answered 
him.  Whither  I  go,  thou  canst  not  follow  Me 
now;  but  thou  shalt  follow  Me  afterwards.’ 
Jesus  had  said  that  He  was  going  away  (verse 
connected  this  false  disciple  to  the  truth,  and  33),  and  that  they  could  not  accompany  Him. 
he  yields  himself  soul  and  body  to  the  prince  of  j  This  fact  seems  to  have  impressed  Peter  more 
darkness.  “Then  said  Jesus  unto  him.  That '  than  the  words  which  followed  in  regard  to 
thou  doest,  do  quickly.”  No  more  effort  was  '  their  love  to  each  other;  and  he  now  inter- 
put  forth  by  the  Master  to  save  this  man,  for  ^  rupts  his  Master  with  the  question  “  Whither 
he  had  passed  beyond  all  hope,  and  these  goest  thou?”  for  the  thought  of  seimration 
words  of  Christ  expressed  submission  to  the  from  Jesus  was  a  terrible  one  to  this  ardent 


HE  HAS  PllACnCED  WHAT  HE  PREACHES. 

Our  beloved  Dr.  Cuyler  has  this  week  a  word 
of  tender  sympathy  and  advice  for  some  of  his 
excellent  brethren  who  are  tormented  with 
“discontent.”  Something  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago  I  walked  a  full  mile  to 
hear  a  young  man  (but  a  fully  ordained  minis¬ 
ter)  preach,  who  wrote  even  at  that  time  things 
that  I  liked  to  read.  He  was  not  then  pastor 
of  any  church,  great  or  small,  yet  idle  he  was 
not.  He  was  announced  to  preach  not  in  a 
church,  but  in  a  chapel  on  Sabbath  evenings. 

I  am  sure  he  did  not  impress  one  as  being  at 
all  discontented  with  his  part  of  the  vineyard 
labor  at  that  time.  He  arose  and  read  his  text, 
and  perhaps  reread  it,  for  texts  when  so  hon¬ 
ored  usually  Impress  the  hearer  more  pro¬ 
foundly:  “My  people  have  forsaken  Me,  the 
Fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out 
cisterns,  broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  wa¬ 
ter.”  His  audience  was  not  large  nor  wealthy, 
yet  he  eviden*^ly  felt  that  every  one  before  him 
had  a  soul  that  God  esteemed  more  precious 
than  the  whole  world,  and  that  no  earthly  hon¬ 
or  excels,  if  it  at  all  equals,  that  of  standing  up 
in  Christ’s  stead,  beseeching  men  to  return  to 
the  forsaken  Fountain  of  living  waters,  casting 
away  forever  self-hewed  cisterns  that  hold  no 
water.  O  that  ministers  might  be  led  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  rightly  value  the  souls  of  men. 
Then,  and  then  only,  can  we  hope  to  see  them 
regardless  of  high  .salary  or  low  salary.  And 
yet  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

Presbyterian  Woman. 

July  31, 1886. 


THK  RKV.  £V0KN£  CHEESEMAN. 

[We  mentioned  the  death  of  this  beloved  minis¬ 
ter  iast  week.  The  Rev.  W.  A.  Rice  of  Syracuse 
sends  this  further  sketch  of  his  iabors. — Ed.  Ev.] 

This  excelient  brother  aud  able  minister  of 
Christ,  died  at  Webster,  N.  Y.,  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  of  July  27th,  1886,  after  a  severe  but  compara¬ 
tively  brief  illness,  aged  forty-five  years.  Rev. 
Mr.  Cheeseman  was  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  j 
Church  at  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  He  began  his  work 
there  the  first  of  last  November,  and  was  to  have 
been  installed  this  Fall.  His  brief  ministry  of  a  I 
little  less  than  eleven  years,  has  been  very  active  j 
and  fruitful.  He  was  ordained  after  graduating  ! 
from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  the  class  of  j 
’75,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Otsego,  at  Sidney  Plains,  j 
where  he  labored  most  successfully  for  two  years. 
He  was  called  to  Fowlerville,  N.  Y.,  In  1878,  and 
here  his  church  soon  experienced  a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  and  gracious  revival,  resulting  in  large  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Church.  But  in  this  field  the  faithful 
pastor  overworked,  and  was  never  as  well  after¬ 
ward,  though  he  was  not  at  any  time  obliged  to 
give  up  the  ministry  entireiy.  At  Rose  Valley,  N. 
Y.,  and  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  where  he  after¬ 
wards  ministered  with  great  acceptance  to  the  peo- 
pie,  his  labors  were  signally  blessed.  After  sup¬ 
plying  the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  for  several  months,  during  the 
absence  of  the  pastor  in  Florida,  he  was  called  to 
Skaneateles.  This  church  had  been  for  a  long 
time  without  a  pastor,  and  they  were  greatly  re¬ 
joiced  ill  having  found  a  man  so  capable,  kind,  and 
earnest.  During  the  last  Winter  the  Spirit  had  set 
the  seal  of  His  approval  upon  this  new  relation 
by  His  presence  in  a  deep  work  of  grace  which 
brought  many  souls  to  Christ,  and  greatly  revived 
the  Church.  This  precious  revival  reached  all  the 
churches  in  the  place,  and  stirred  the  village  and 
surrounding  community. 

Mr.  Cheeseman  had  preached  with  unusual  en¬ 
ergy  and  unction  to  his  people  both  morning  aud 
evening  of  July  4th.  On  July  11th  he  had  arrang¬ 
ed  to  exchange  with  one  of  the  pastors  in  Syracuse. 
But  Saturday  morning  was  too  ill  to  go,  and  the 
exchange  was  abandoned.  Ho  never  preached 
again.  Though  he  rallied  and  was  able  to  go  on 
his  vacation  to  the  home  of  his  wife’s  parents  at 
Webster,  he  continued  to  grow  worse  until  death 
ended  his  sufferings  and  his  labors  on  July  27th. 
Mr.  Cheeseman  leaves  a  wife  and  one  daughter, 
and  a  iarge  circle  of  bereaved  relatives  and  friends. 
He  was  truly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  gentle  and  winning  in  manner,  friendly  with 
all,  and  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  asham¬ 
ed.  As  a  preacher  he  was  earnest,  plain,  evangel¬ 
ical.  He  believed  and  preached  the  good  old  Gos¬ 
pel,  aud  won  thereby  men  to  Christ,  and  strength¬ 
ened  the  brethren.  He  was  a  faithful  co-presby¬ 
ter,  always  ready  to  bear  his  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Presbytery.  He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his 
brethren. 

He  was  buried  at  Webster,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  July  29th,  from  the  beautiful  country 
home  of  his  wife’s  parents.  His  aged  father,  who 
lives  in  Pennsylvania,  was  not  able  to  bo  present, 
but  a  brother  from  Joliet,  Ill.,  and  a  sister  from 
Bradford,  Pa.,  were  there.  A  largo  delegation 
from  the  Skaneateles  church,  as  also  from  Rose 
Valley,  was  in  attendance  upon  the  solemn  and 
tender  services.  A  delegation  from  Shortsville  un¬ 
fortunately  missed  connection  at  Charlotte,  and 
could  only  send  their  sympathies  by  telegraph. 
The  services  were  conducted  by  his  warm  person¬ 
al  friend,  the  Rev.  William  A.  Rice,  pastor  of  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Syracuse,  assisted 
by  the  pastors  of  the  Methodist,  Episcopal,  and 
Baptist  churches  of  Skaneateles.  He  was  tender¬ 
ly  carried  to  his  grave  by  his  faithful  and  devoted 
Session.  The  Church  of  Skaneateles  will  hold  a 
memorial  service  Aug.  22d,  in  which  the  other 
churches  of  the  village,  and  the  Grand  Army  Post 
of  which  he  was  a  member  will  join. 

The  death  of  such  a  man  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
Cliurch,  but  while  the  Lord’s  workera  die,  His 
work  goes  on.  Surely  the  Father  who  notices  the 
fall  of  the  sparrow,  notices  the  fall  of  this  ser¬ 
vant,  and  will  care  for  His  cause,  and  will  tender¬ 
ly  minister  of  His  grace  and  consolation  to  the 
shcpherdless  flock,  and  the  lonely  and  bereaved 
widow,  the  fatherless  daughter,  the  aged  father, 
the  mourning  brothers  and  sister.  And  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  who  also  feel  keenly  our  loss  of  a 
friend,  and  counsellor,  and  brother,  wait  in  rever¬ 
ence  and  faith  for  tlie  compassionate  ministry  of 
our  lieavenly  Father.  W.  A.  R. 

“  Wood’s  Island,”  Aug.  4,  1886. 


THE  WOBK  OF  A  SHALL  COLLEQE. 

At  the  inauguration  of  President  Hyde  at  the 
late  Commencement  of  Bowdoin  College,  Bruns- 
ivick,  Maine,  he  delivered  an  address  in  which 
he  gave  the  following  statement  of  the  results 
of  the  work  of  that  institution,  which  ranks 
among  what  are  called  the  smaller  colleges : 
“Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-live 
young  men  have  graduated.  Of  these,  800  liave 
engaged  in  teaching  ;  107,  that  is  1  in  every  21, 
has  been  a  college  profi'ssor  ;  23  have  been  col¬ 
lege  presidents ;  the  Alumni  Alcove  will  con¬ 
tain  among  its  1000  books  and  4000  pamphlets 
the  works  of  20  men  well  known  in  literature 
and  philosophy  and  science  ;  260  have  practiced 
medicine,  18  of  whom  have  been  professors  in 
Meflical  Schools  ;  429,  or  20  per  cent.,  have 
enteretl  the  ministry,  of  whom  18  have  been 
professors  in  Theological  Seminaries.  To-day 
Bangor,  Bates,  Andover,  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince¬ 
ton  and  Union  Seminaries  have  Bowdoin  grad¬ 
uates  upon  their  faculties  ;  801,  or  37  per  cent, 
of  the  number,  have  studied  law,  of  whom  a 
large  proportion  have  sat  upon  the  bench  ;  214, 
or  10  per  cent,  of  the  number  have  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  politics  ;  23,  or  1  in  each  hundred, have 
been  elected  to  Congress ;  7  have  been  U.  S. 
Senators  ;  and  1  has  held  the  highest  office  in 
the  nation.  With  the  exception  of  the  unex¬ 
pired  term  caused  by  the  death  of  her  most 
distinguished  Senator,  the  State  of  Maine  has 
had  a  Bowdoin  graduate  in  her  Congressional 
delegation  continuously  since  1824  ;  and  during 
14  out  of  its  66  years  the  State  has  hail  a  Bow¬ 
doin  graduate  for  governor ;  65  have  devoted 
themselves  to  journalism,  and  among  the  pa¬ 
pers  whose  editorial  staff  has  contained  Bow¬ 
doin  men  are  nearly  all  the  leading  papers  of 
Maine,  Boston,  and  New  York  ;  70  per  cent,  of 
the  graduates  have  engaged  in  one  of  the  three 
leading  professions,  and  if  we  include  teaching 
and  journalism,  we  may  say  that  90  per  cent, 
of  all  the  graduates  have  engaged  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  in  distinctly  literary  or  pro¬ 
fessional  work.  Bowdoin  gave  to  the  late  war 
266  of  her  sons.  The  ten  classes  from  ’56  to  ’65 
out  of  395  men  gave  178,  or  45  per  cent”  This 
is  a  record  (says  the  Presbyterian  Banner)  of  a 
college  of  which  little  is  said  and  upon  which 
munificence  has  not  been  lartshed.  And  we 
believe  that  most  of  the  smaller  colleges,  as  they 
are  called,  can  make  a  proportionably  good 
showing.  To  pass  such  institutions  by,  is  a 
great  mistake. 


THE  LATE  HENRY  R.  WILSON,  D.D. 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Chtirch  Erection,  July  26, 1886, 
regarding  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilson. 

Tlie  Board  record  with  deep  respect  and  affec¬ 
tionate  sorrow  the  death  of  our  late  Corresponding 
Secretary,  the  Rev.  Henry  R.  Wilson,  D.D.,  whose 
prolonged  life  of  varied  and  continued  and  far- 
reaching  usefulness  was  closed  on  June  8th,  1886. 
An  unusual  length  of  days  and  a  rare  variety  of 
honorable  positions  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  at 
home  and  in  the  foreign  missionary  field,  have 
made  him  widely  known  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Of  this  Board  he  has  been  the  Secretary  ever  since 
the  Reunion  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Board 
in  1870,  commanding  our  confidence  and  winning 
our  esteem  and  fraternal  regard  by  his  unwavering 
fidelity,  his  unquestioned  integrity,  his  unwearying 
diligence,  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  to  the  Important  cause  entrusted  to 
him  and  to  the  Board.  With  the  welglit  of  years 
pressing  upon  him,  with  distressing  disease  sapping 
his  vitality,  and  amid  a  pressure  of  care,  hard  to 
be  borne,  he  continued  resolutely  at  his  post  until 
the  latest  possible  moment.  Dying,  he  has  left  us 
tlie  memory  of  a  life  given  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  his  estimate  of  the  greatness  of  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  has  gone  out 
from  the  cares  of  this  life  of  toil  and  conflict,  of 
accompli.sliment  and  victory,  won  by  constant 
struggle  and  helpful  grace,  into  tlie  restful  service 
of  the  life  above. 


HAN  HAS  THE  DOUBLE  CAPACITY. 

The  fact  is  that  man  has  in  himself  the 
double  capacity  of  believing  on  proof  and  of 
believing  above  proof.  Faith  and  Reason  climb 
the  ladder  hand  in  hand  until  the  topmost 
standpoint  of  the  visible  is  reached,  and  there 
Reason  pauses,  but  Faith  goes  on — goes  on  and 
goes  up,  not  treading  vacuity,  but  planting  its 
footsteps  on  the  rungs  of  a  ladder  invisible  in¬ 
deed,  but  just  as  existent  and  as  strong  as  any¬ 
thing  which  appears  to  sight.  Reason  cries  out 
to  Faith  “  Come  down :  you  are  in  the  region 
of  superstition !  ”  It  is  true  :  there  is  some¬ 
thing  which  stands  above  our  reason ;  there  is 
something  the  existence  of  which  can  no  more 
be  made  manifest  to  reason  than  the  non-lumi- 
nous  rays  of  heat,  or  the  actinic  solar  rays,  can 
be  made  perceptible  to  the  optic  nerve. -^has. 
F.  Deems,  D.D. 

PLAY. 

Play  is  a  good  thing  in  its  place.  "We  love  to 
see  children  play  aud  enjoy  themselves— and 
grown  up  people,  too — by  way  of  change  and 
recreation  from  more  serious  duties.  The  way 
people  play  also  shows  character.  If  any  one  is 
fair,  truthful,  honest,  and  good  tempered  in 
play,  he  is  likely  to  be  the  same  in  other  things, 
I  and  so  the  reverse.  Good,  earnest  play  has  its 
temptations  and  dangers,  as  well  as  other 
‘  things,  and  our  young  friends  have  need  to  be 
cautioned  against  yielding  to  them.  To  be 
I  cheating,  meat^  and  full  of  ill  temper  when 
t  beaten,  or  ugly  when  things  do  not  go  as  de- 
'  sired,  is  very  improper.  Disputes  and  quarrels 
;  may  easily  arise,  and  of  these  every  one  should 
i  beware.  Play,  but  always  play  fair  ;  keep  in 
'  good  temper,  avoid  wrangling  and  disputes, 

I  and  play  will  be  a  good  and  healthful  thing. _ 

•  Busy  Bee. 


iForefon, 

Bishop  Bickersteth’s  Party.  —  An  unusual 
but  most  interesting  kind  of  garden  party  was 
recently  given  by  th^e  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Eng¬ 
land)  on  the  occasion  of  his  reaching  his  seven¬ 
tieth  birthday.  A  party  of  over  six  hundred 
persons,  all  of  whom  were  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  were  most  agreeably  entertained  by  the 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Bickersteth  and  their  daugh¬ 
ters.  After  tea,  when  the  party  were  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  grounds,  the  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Bick¬ 
ersteth  called  upon  the  oldest  male,  William 
Leverton,  aged  eighty-nine,  and  the  oldest  fe¬ 
male,  Maria  Burridge,  aged  ninety-eight,  and 
crowned  them  with  wreaths  of  roses  as  the 
“  king  aud  queen  of  the  evening.” 

A  Rival  Society. — On  the  ground  that  the 
Church  of  England  Workingmen’s  Society  is 
“  a  Romanizing  movement,”  another  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  formed,  called  “  The  Church  of 
England  Workingmen’s  Protestant  Union.” 
Their  purpose  is  announced  in  a  letter  of  their 
General  Secretary,  who  writes  :  “  Foremost  in 
our  effort  we  put  the  endeavor  to  win  the  mass¬ 
es  to  Christ  by  an  aggressive  evangelistic 
movement,  conducted  mainly  by  workingmen 
themselves.  But  in  addition  to  mission  work, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  interest  our  members  in 
any  branch  of  Church  work  for  which  they  are 
fitted,  such  as  distribution  of  tracts  and  sound 
literature,  holding  of  devotional  meetings,  up¬ 
holding  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  attend¬ 
ance  at  lectures,  Bible  classes,  etc.  We  seek  to 
win  souls  for  Christ,  and  to  maintain  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  our  beloved  Church,  to  combat  the  forces 
of  unbelief  and  misbelief.” 

Dr.  Dollinger  on  Great  Britain. — During  an 
interview  with  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News,  the  eminent  scholar.  Dr.  Dollinger,  said : 
“  In  former  times  I  made  Ireland,  which  I  have 
visited,  the  special  subject  of  study,  and  its 
melancholy  condition  moved  me  to  compassion  ; 
but  I  have  now  only  England  at  heart,  and 
think  Irish  interests  should  in  all  things  move 
to  the  background  where  the  British  Empire  is 
concerned.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  for  the 
world  were  England’s  power,  its  exceptional 
faculty  for  preventing  mischief,  to  be  lessened, 
and  the  peace  of  future  centuries  depends  upon 
England  if  it  continues  taking  the  lead  in  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs.  I  trust  the  honesty  of  no  other 
power  as  I  trust  that  of  England.”  Dr.  Dollin¬ 
ger  thinks  that  a  bloody  civil  war  would  have 
been  the  immediate  consequence  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  reform,  and  that  the  possible  outrages 
of  the  Fenians,  which  would  be  a  transitory 
misfortune,  would  count  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  lessening  of  the  British  Empire’s  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  world’s  affairs.  “  Dr.  Dollinger,” 
the  correspondent  adds,  “  must  not  be  pictured 
as  a  feeble  old  man,  or  one  whose  heart  has 
dried  up  within  the  narrow  circle  of  his  studies. 
Although  he  is  employed  upon  several  literary 
works  of  his  own,  ho  follows  the  course  of 
events  step  by  step,  and  his  interest  is  just  now 
concentrated  upon  England,  the  counti’y  which 
of  all  others  rouses  his  liveliest  sympathies. 
His  bright  eyes  glistened  as  he  spoke  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  unrivalled  power,  and  nothing  reminded 
me  of  the  theologian,  although  his  surround¬ 
ings  give  many  clues  td  the  spirituality  of  his 
character.” 

MB.  BUSKIN  ON  THE  BHONE. 

For  all  other  rivers  there  is  a  surface,  and  an 
underneath,  and  a  vaguely  displeasing  idea  of 
the  bottom.  But  the  Rhone  flows  like  one 
lambent  jewel ;  iis  surface  is  nowhere,  its  ethe¬ 
real  self  is  everywhere,  the  Iridescent  rush  and 
translucent  strength  of  it  blue  to  the  shore  and 
radiant  to  the  depth. 

Fifteen  feet  thick,  of  not  flowing,  but  flying 
water  ;  not  water  neither — melted  glacier,  ra¬ 
ther  one  should  call  it ;  the  force  of  the  ice  is 
with  it,  and  the  wreathing  of  the  clouds,  the 
gladness  of  the  sky,  and  the  continuance  of 
Time. 

Waves  of  clear  sea  arehideed  lovely  to  watch, 
but  they  are  always  coming  or  gone,  never  in 
any  taken  shape  to  be  seen  for  a  second.  But 
here  was  one  mighty  w’ave  that  was  always  it¬ 
self,  and  every  fluted  swirl  of  it,  constant  as  the 
wreathing  of  a  shell.  No  wasting  away  of  the 
fallen  foam,  no  pause  for  gathering  of  power, 
no  helpless  ebb  of  discouraged  recoil ;  but 
alike  through  bright  day  and  lulling  night,  the 
never-pausing  plunge,  and  never-fading  flash, 
and  never-hushing  whisper ;  and  while  the  sun 
was  up,  the  ever-answering  glow  of  unearthly 
aquamarine,  ultramarine,  violet-blue,  gentian- 
blue,  peacock-blue,  river-of-paradise  blue,  glass 
of  a  painted  window  melted  in  the  sun,  and  the 
witch  of  the  Alps  flinging  the  spun  tresses  of  it 
forever  from  her  snow. 

The  innocent  w’ay,  too,  in  which  the  river 
used  to  stop  to  look  into  every  little  corner. 
Great  torrents  always  seem  angry,  and  great 
rivers  too  often  sullen  ;  but  there  is  no  anger, 
no  disdain  in  the  Rhone.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
mountain  stream  was  in  mere  bliss  at  recover¬ 
ing  itself  again  out  of  the  lake-sleep,  and  raced 
because  it  rejoiced  in  racing,  fain  yet  to  return 
and  stay.  There  were  pieces  of  wave  that 
danced  all  day  as  if  Perdita  were  looking  on  to 
learn  ;  there  were  little  streams  that  skipjied 
like  lambs  and  leaped  like  chamois  ;  there  were 
pools  that  shook  the  sunshine  all  through  them, 
and  were  rippled  in  layers  of  overlaid  ripples 
like  crystal  sand  ;  there  were  currents  that 
twisted  the  light  into  golden  braids,  and  inlaid 
the  threads  with  turquoise  enamel ;  there  were 
strips  of  stream  that  had  certainly  above  the 
lake  been  millstreams,  and  were  looking  busily 
for  mills  to  turn  again  ;  there  were  shoots  of 
stream  that  had  once  shot  fearfully  into  the 
air,  and  now  sprang  up  again  laughing  that 
they  had  only  fallen  a  foot  or  two  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  gay  glittering  and  eddied  lin¬ 
gering,  the  noble  bearing  by  of  the  midmost 
depth,  so  mighty,  yet  so  terrorless  and  harm¬ 
less,  with  its  swallows  skimming  instead  of 
petrels,  and  the  dear  old  decrepit  town  as  safe 
in  the  embracing  sweep  of  it  as  if  it  were  set  in 
a  brooch  of  sapphire.— From  the  new  number 
of  Praiterita. 

SENOUSSI. 

To  the  agency  of  the  Senoussite  sect,  M.  Hen¬ 
ri  Duveyrier  ascribes  many  recent  risings  in 
Algeria,  and  numerous  massacres  of  European 
travellers,  such  as  that  of  Mile.  Tinne’s  party 
in  the  Soudan  in  1869,  and  of  the  Flatters  Mis¬ 
sion  in  the  Algerian  Sahara  in  1881.  The  Sul¬ 
tans  of  Morocco  and  Wadai  are  believed  to  be 
more  or  less  subservient  to  its  decrees,  while 
its  influence  is  felt  as  a  disturbing  element  in 
many  cities  in  Egypt,  notably  in  Tantah,  and 
throughout  the  land  of  Yemen  on  the  farther 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Mussqlmans  tainted 
with  W estern  ideas,  are  held  by  it  in  a  like  ab¬ 
horrence  with  the  odious  Nazarene,  and  its 
watchword  is  that  Turks  and  Christians,  being 
on  a  level,  must  be  annihilated  by  the  same 
blow. 

The  founder  of  the  society,  dying  in  1859,  trans¬ 
mitted  his  authority  to  his  son,  Sidi  Moharn- 
nied-ben-Ali-es-Senoussi,  the  present  Sheikh, 
regarded  throughout  North  Africa  with  a  rev¬ 
erence  almost  eclipsing  that  felt  for  Mohammed 
himself.  Like  his  Soudanese  rival,  he  claims 
the  title  of  Mahdi ;  hence  a  coalition  of  the 
two,  despite  the  identity  of  their  aims,  was  al¬ 
ways,  on  personal  grounds,  improbable.  There 
was  indeed  a  certain  effervescence  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  Mohammed  Ahmed  among  Senoussi’s 
followers  Immediately  on  the  fall  of  Khartoum, 
but  it  rapidly  subsided  with  the  suiisequent 
wane  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Warrior  Prophet  of 
the  Soudan. 

The  zaouiyat  (colleges  or  convents)  of  the 
Senoussite  Brotherhood,  scattered  through  the 
oases  of  the  Sahara,  form  so  many  centres  of 
the  propaganda  of  fanaticism.  The  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  sect  is  at  Djerabub  in  the  Libyan 
Desert,  not  far  from  the  oasis  of  Jupiter  Am¬ 
mon,  and  from  this  solitude,  which  he  is  stated 
never  to  have  left,  Senoussi  directs  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  his  vast  organization.  Leading  there  a 
patriarchal  life,  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
family,  he  is  probably  devoid  of  military  ambi¬ 
tion  or  capacity  ;  and  the  sect,  while  under  his 
leadership,  is  likely  to  maintain  its  present  at¬ 
titude  of  semi-quiescence.  But  the  volcanic 
elements  are  there,  and  it  would  require  only 
the  vivifying  ardor  of  a  fiery  spirit  to  fuse  them 
into  the  incandescence  required  to  produce  a 
great  explosion.  The  sect  in  its  present  phase 
is  an  interesting  study,  as  representing  one  of 
those  multifarious  developments  of  fanaticism, 
the  power  of  producing  which,  seems  ever  la¬ 
tent  in  the  teaching  of  Islam. — Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 


COXMON-SENSE. 

That  degree  of  intellect  or  reason  which  is 
common  to  mankind  generally,  which  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  is  competent  to  make 
true  decisions,  and  which,  being  employed  with¬ 
out  perversion,  does  to  that  extent  actually 
make  true  decisions. — N.  W.  Taylor. 

There  is  a  point  of  view  beyond  the  sphere  of 
philosophy — that  is,  the  sphere  Of  common- 
sense.— Goethe. 

I  shall  ever  prefer  common-sense  to  genius, 
and  the  general  mind,  or  mind  of  the  whole 
world,  to  that  of  any  man  whatever. — Cousin. 
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THAT  APPEAL  FROM  CHINA. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  missionaries  in 
Central  China,  representing  various  evangeli¬ 
cal  bodies,  American  and  European,  have  or¬ 
ganized  themselves  into  an  Alliance  for  the 
furtherance  of  common  interests,  and  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  common  Christian  faith. 
The  president  of  this  Alliance  is  Dr.  Henry 
Blodgett,  well  known  as  for  more  than  thirty 
years  a  faithful  and  eminent  servant  of  the 
American  Board  in  that  country.  This  organ¬ 
ization  has  sent  recently  from  Peking  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  communication  in  respect  to  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  treatment  of  Chinamen  in  sections  of  our 
country.  To  this  communication,  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  line  with  the  overture  presented  by 
our  own  missionaries  to  the  last  General  As¬ 
sembly,  we  desire  to  direct  special  attention. 

After  ticknowledging  in  a  graceful  way  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Cleveland  to  suppress  and  to 
correct  the  wrongs  inflicted  at  various  points 
upon  the  Chinese  resident  among  us,  these 
missionaries  go  on,  first  of  all,  to  urge  the  im¬ 
portance  of  maintaining  in  the  eyes  of  China¬ 
men  the  sficredness  of  our  treaty  obligations 
with  that  people.  They  refer  to  the  Burlingame 
Treaty,  which  expressly  granted  to  the  Chinese 
the  same  privileges  as  to  residence  and  occu¬ 
pation  that  are  granted  to  the  citizens  of  oth¬ 
er  nations ;  and  then  point  to  the  flagrant  vio¬ 
lations  of  that  treaty,  of  which  the  American 
public  are  already  too  cognizant.  They  assure 
the  President  that  not  China  only,  but  Corea 
and  Japan,  just  emerging  from  their  ancient 
isolation,  are  watching  narrowdy  the  course  of 
Christian  nations  in  resi>ect  to  such  treaties ; 
and  that  any  and  every  departure  from  these 
stipulations,  will  be  sure  to  be  noted.  It  makes 
one  blush  to  realize  that  such  a  suggestion 
should  be  needful  to  a  nation  such  as  ours, 
with  its  traditional  boast  of  sympathy  and  cor¬ 
diality  and  faithfulness  toward  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  What  must  these  oriental  peo¬ 
ples  think  of  our  fidelity  to  plighted  national 
faith,  in  view  of  the  disgraceful  transactions 
to  which  this  communication  refers  ? 

The  officers  of  the  Alliance  urge  also  the  ar¬ 
gument  derived  from  those  general  principles 
of  kindness  and  hospitality  and  justice,  which 
belong  alike  to  all  mankind,  and  are  therefore 
of  universal  obligation.  They  say  truly  that 
the  Chinese  Classics  abound  in  injunctions 
based  on  these  principles,  and  are  especially 
emphatic  in  requiring  friendly  hospitality  to¬ 
ward  those  from  distant  lands.  And  then  they 
pertinently  inquire  as  to  the  view  which  intel¬ 
ligent  Chinamen  must  be  taking  of  the  human¬ 
ity  and  the  justice  of  Christian  peoples,  and  of 
the  worth  of  the  Christian  religion  itself,  so 
far  as  the  inculcation  of  such  duties  are  con¬ 
cerned,  when  they  see  even  the  teaching  of 
their  own  Ciassics  violated  by  those  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  have  and  to  follow  a  purer  and  more 
authoritative  faith.  They  refer  to  the  detesta¬ 
ble  opium  traffic  forced  upon  the  Chinese,  and 
to  the  cruel  wars  made  upon  them  by  nominal¬ 
ly  Christian  nations  in  the  interest  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  then  ask  what  after  all  this,  must 
be  the  further  effect  of  the  driving  out  of  Chi¬ 
namen  innocent  of  crime  from  Christian  lands 
by  violence  and  murder,  as  if  they  polluted  the 
very  soil  by  their  presence.  What  could  that 
effect  be  but  to  shake  their  faith  in  all  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching  and  Christian  profession ! 

The  most  practical,  though  by  no  means  the 
highest,  form  of  appeal  presented  by  these  mis¬ 
sionaries,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  retaliation,  and  of  corresponding  loss 
and  suffering  on  the  part  of  missionaries,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  others  residing  in  China.  They 
state  that  already  the  names  of  Chinamen  who 
have  been  maltreated  or  killed  in  the  United 
States,  are  placarded  in  public  places  in  Can¬ 
ton.  They  remind  the  President  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Government  has  already  presented  claims 
of  indemnity  for  such  losses,  and  is  likely  to 
present  others ;  and  that  the  position  and  in¬ 
terests  of  our  citizens  resident  under  that 
Government,  are  already  greatly  imperilled 
through  these  recent  offences  against  both 
treaty  obligations  and  the  general  law  of 
equity  and  charity.  Human  nature,  they  truly 
say,  will  sooner  or  later  resent  such  injuries, 
if  not  by  governmental  action,  then  through 
private  scheming  and  personal  vengeance.  It 
is  even  anticipated  by  them  that  if  such  out¬ 
rages  continue  among  us,  not  merely  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  but  all  foreigners— missionaries 
among  the  rest— may  be  driven  out  of  China 
by  violent  and  ruthless  mobs,  whom  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  be  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
restrain.  This  surely  is  an  appeal  to  which 
even  the  lowest  order  of  mind  cannot  be  wholly 
insensible.  Nor  is  the  warning  unfounded.  We 
believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
if  these  outrages  are  not  sternly  repressed,  and 
the  President  does  not  compel  lawless  men  ev¬ 
erywhere  to  live  up  strictly  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  the  bloody  hand  of 
retaliation  will  strike  down  merchant  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  together,  wherever  it  can  reach  them. 

While  urging  these  considerations  upon 
President  Cleveland,  the  officers  of  the  Chinese 
Alliance  are  careful  to  avoid  committing  them¬ 
selves  on  the  subject  of  additional  legislation 
with  respect  to  the  admission  of  Chinamen  to 
this  country.  It  is  prolmble  that  they  are 
aware  of  the  troubles<ime  results  that  have  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  are  likely  to  follow,  unrestricted 
immigration.  They  probably  appreciate  what 
many  thoughtful  men  among  ourselves  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  as  to  the  uudesirableness  of 


such  immigration,  whether  it  be  from  Asiatic 
or  from  European  shores.  But  they  appeal 
simply  for  fidelity  to  our  treaty  covenant  with 
China  just  as  it  stands,  and  for  just  regard  to 
those  great  principles  of  brotherhood  which  as 
a  nation  we  specially  profess  to  hold  dear.  To 
that  appeal  neither  President  Cleveland  nor  the 
Houses  of  Congress  nor  the  American  people 
can  afford  to  be  indifferent. 


OUR  CHURCH  STATISTICS. 

The  yearly  summary  of  our  Church  returns 
is  elsewhere  given  in  tabular  form,  with  the 
final  corrections  of  the  Stated  Clerk,  Dr.  Rob¬ 
erts,  to  whom  our  thanks  are  due  for  an  early 
copy.  The  exhibit  is  an  average  one  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  while  in  some  important  items  there  is 
a  decided  advance. 

There  are  first  the  Synods,  increased  this 
year  by  one,  as  for  every  year  since  the  popu¬ 
lar  identification  of  their  boundaries  with  State 
lines.  Our  Presbyteries  now  number  199— 
three  more  than  last  year.  Looking  back  just 
ten  years,  we  find  their  number  172,  or  twenty- 
seven  less  than  at  the  present  time.  We  doubt 
if  any  other  Church  can  show  a  growth  at  once 
so  rapid  and  steady.  But  after  all  it  is  not  the 
extent  of  territory,  but  the  “  filling  in,”  that  is 
of  the  first  importance.  How  are  these  well 
defined  boundaries  to  become  historical — of 
significance  to  the  people  who  are  or  are  to  be 
included  w’ithin  them  ?  Only  through  the  la¬ 
bors  of  those  who  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  them 
as  pastors  and  teachers,  and  we  hence  next 
come  upon  no  less  than  ten  items  or  specifica¬ 
tions,  beginning  with  “  candidates  ”  and  end¬ 
ing  with  “ministers  deceased,”  all  bearing  on 
the  question  of  an  adequate  supply  of  minis¬ 
ters.  The  number  of  “  candidates  ”  in  all 
stages  of  preparation  previous  to  licensure,  is 
now  906 ;  and  it  is  cheering  to  notice  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  here  since  1879, 
when  the  lowest  number  since  the  Reunion 
(614)  was  recorded.  Dr.  Poor  ought  to  be  en¬ 
couraged,  if  not  quite  satisfied,  with  this  show¬ 
ing.  All  that  comes  after  is  routine,  and  it 
insures  full  numbers  in  subsequent  stages  of 
progress  and  service.  There  was  an  average 
number  of  “  ordinations  ”  (154),  but  of  “instal¬ 
lations,”  or  pastoral  settlements,  there  were 
but  361,  fifty -nine  less  than  during  the  year  pre¬ 
vious,  and  also  a  falling  number  as  compared 
with  1884.  This  while  the  “  pastoral  dissolu¬ 
tions”  (306)  are  on  the  increase.  They  are 
thirty-eight  more  than  last  year,  and  the  high¬ 
est  figures  since  the  Reunion.  Pastoral  disso¬ 
lutions  sometimes  fall  out  to  the  advantage  of 
both  parties  immediately  concerned,  but  nev¬ 
ertheless  a  steady  increase  of  them  and  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  of  installations  for  a  series  of  years, 
would  be  a  bad  sign.  We  do  not  anticipate 
any  such  result  from  the  table  before  us  or  the 
general  history  of  the  Church.  As  usual,  we 
have  gained  more  ministers  from  outside  than 
we  have  dismissed  to  other  bodies.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  forty  in  our  favor— on  the  supposition 
that  these  late  “strangers  and  foreigners  ”  are 
all  valuable  acquisitions. 

Of  lay  officers  we  have  now  21,212  elders  and 
6676  deacons — which  would  allow  to  each  of 
our  6281  churches,  were  they  evenly  distribut¬ 
ed  among  them,  three  elders  and  a  fraction, 
and  one  deacon  and  a  fragment.  Of  deacon¬ 
esses  there  is  no  mention,  though  we  believe 
the  office  exists  in  a  growing  number  of  our 
churches. 

The  number  of  churches  organized  is  normal 
— 165.  The  Home  Board  touched  “high  water 
mark  ”  in  this  resjiect  in  1882,  when  seventeen 
more  were  organized  than  during  the  present 
year.  But  we  believe  a  more  careful  supervision 
is  being  exercised,  and  only  such  organizations 
encouraged  and  reckoned  as  have  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  vitality  and  growth.  Then  the  spirit  of 
comity  has  place,  and  there  is  less  disposition 
to  set  up  rival  enterprises  than  even  a  few 
years  ago.  Whenever  the  ground  is  already 
sufficiently  occupied,  our  missionaries  are  in¬ 
structed  to  pass  on  to  fields  and  pastures  new’. 

But  these  all,  ministers,  elders,  deacons,  and 
churches,  are  but  instruments,  “  means  to  an 
end.”  Their  one  great  work  in  common  is  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  every  creature — the 
(liscipling  of  the  nations,  and  the  progress 
made  herein  is  the  true  test  of  success,  the 
main  and  final  criterion  by  which  all  must  be 
estimated.  The  real  effectiveness  of  both  min¬ 
isters  and  churches  is  best  estimated  by  the 
return  which  we  are  now  to  cite — the  number 
added  4;o  the  churches  by  examination.  This  is 
this  year  51,177,  which  is  the  largest  aggregate 
since  the  Reunion.  The  nearest  approach  to  it 
was  in  1876,  ten  years  ago,  when  the  total  was 
48,240.  The  average  of  the  half  dozen  years  of 
the  present  decade  is  35,987,  on  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  is  a  decided  advance,  though  it  is  only 
8-205  better  than  the  year  previous.  There  is 
occasion  for  thankfulness  and  encouragement, 
but  no  room  for  boasting.  A  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  were  baptized, 
viz:  18,474.  The  number  added  “on  certifi¬ 
cate  ”  is  interesting  as  a  key  to  the  large  num¬ 
bers  of  good  people  w’ho  are  changing  their 
places  of  abode.  And  what  wonder  that  min¬ 
isters,  as  well  as  church-members,  drift  from 
place  to  place,  the  one  with  their  certificates 
and  the  other  their  Presbyterial  testimonials 
in  their  pockets  ?  The  item  has  little  interest 
save  as  an  indication  of  the  numbers  of  the 
former  who  are  trying  to  better  their  relations 
or  business.  Our  Baptist  brethren  will  observe 
that  there  have  been  full  six  hundred  more 
Presbyterian  infants  baptized  than  last  year, 
the  goodly  number  being  21,616. 

During  the  past  Church  year  and  since,  the 
appeals  for  money  for  our  missionary  work. 
Home  and  Foreign,  have  been  frequent  and 
pressing,  leading  some  casual  observers,  per¬ 
haps,  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were  becoming 
parsimonious  as  a  Church,  or  that  interest  in 
missions  was  decreasing  among  us.  These 
two  causes,  how’ever,  here  acknowledge  the 
largest  aggregate  ever  received  in  twelve 
months,  viz:  $1,41’2,107.  Of  this  sum,  as  will 
be  seen,  $760,974  went  to  the  Home,  and  $651,- 
160  to  the  Foreign  work.  Church  Erection  is 
likewise  able  to  record  a  handsome  advance, 
also  Ministerial  Relief  and  Aid  for  Colleges, 
while  the  Freedmen,  it  is  claimed,  have  been 
pushed  aside  by  the  extra  collections  for  the 
other  mission  Boards.  Thanks  to  the  inculca¬ 
tions  of  our  Permanent  Committee  on  Benefi¬ 
cence,  and  the  recent  action  of  the  Assembly, 
we  hope  that  a  better  and  more  thorough  sys¬ 
tem  of  giving  and  coincident  feeling  of  respon¬ 
sibility  is  permeating  the  churches.  It  is  high 
time. 


SCOTLAND  ON  HOME  RULE. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Lyman  of  Brooklyn,  who  is 
now  abroad,  writes  from  Edinburgh  July  22: 

“  I  find  the  sentiment  of  Mid-Lothian,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  the  Free  Church  here,  not  at  all 
disheartened  or  dismayed  at  the  recent  defeat 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  On  the  contrary,  the  best 
men  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  like  Prof. 
Rainey,  Prof.  Lindsay  of  Glasgow,  Prof.  Sal- 
mond  of  Aberdeen,  Dr.  Whyte  of  the  George- 
street  Church  here  [in  Edinburgh],  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Dr.  Candlish — these  gentlemen  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  to  meet— believe  that  the  cause, 
of  Home  Rule,  at  least  the  principle  of  it,  has 
recorded  a  great  advance.  Smarting  under  the 
sense  of  immediate  defeat,  they  are  yet  lifted 
I  up  with  a  kind  of  solemn  confidence  for  the 
future.” 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Our  Washington  correspondent.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Butler,  evidently  entertains  a  sincere  respect 
for  most  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
lately  in  session  there.  Long  resident  in 
Washington  as  a  pastor,  and  now  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  chaplain  of  the  Senate,  his  point  of 
view  is  not  that  of  the  correspondent  of  the 
daily  press— enjoined  by  his  principal  here  in 
New  York  or  elsewhere,  to  make  his  reports 
“a  feature  ”— the  more  sensational  the  better. 
And  doubtless  intelligent  and  candid  observ¬ 
ers  of  men  and  things  the  world  over  would 
accord  with  the  high  estimate  which  Dr.  But¬ 
ler  places  on  American  Senators  and  Represen¬ 
tatives,  as  compared  with  the  public  men  of 
other  nations.  The  leaders  in  Congress  espe¬ 
cially  are  men  of  experience,  and  their  patriot¬ 
ism  and  integrity  cannot  be  questioned,  w’hat- 
ever  flippant  writers  or  political  opponents 
may  intimate  to  the  contrary.  And  of  partisan 
spirit  and  the  asperities  springing  thence,  there 
is  less  and  less.  Such  an  incident  as  that  in 
compliment  of  Speaker  Carlisle,  just  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  never  occurred  before,  but 
may  be  often  possible  hereafter.  These  are 
days  of  peace,  and  we  trust  of  growing  purity 
also,  for  on  this  last  condition  depends  all  per¬ 
manent  prosperity. 

The  United  Presbyterians— that  portion  of 
them  opposed  to  all  instrumental  music — in¬ 
stead  of  taking  a  hint  from  the  heretofore  agi* 
tated  but  now  serene  Irish  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  agreeing  to  postpone  the  whole  question  for 
a  period  of  several  years,  are  proposing  to  begin 
it  anew,  with  speeches  and  resolutions  to  match. 
Having  put  their  consciences  into  the  issue, 
and  not  their  prejudices  and  self-will,  as  they 
verily  suppose,  it  has  become  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  issue  possible  in  their  eyes,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  and  all  lesser  interests  must 
wait  the  decision.  Their  chief  organ  explains : 
“  We  cannot  be  still  when  our  opponents  are 
aggressive.  It  is  not  our  cause,  but  the  cause 
of  Christ.  Our  brotherly  covenant  requires  us 
to  stand  by  those  who  are  virtually  excluded 
from  the  Church  by  this  innovation,  and  see 
that  their  rights  are  not  trampled  under  foot.” 
This  third  Convention  of  anti-organists  is  to  be 
held  in  Pittsburgh  in  November.  A  more  prof¬ 
itless  agitation  can  liardlj’  be  imagined. 

We  are  sure  that  the  brief  address  elsewhere 
given  from  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Tem- 
lierance,  will  elicit  attention  and  consideration 
on  the  part  of  all  who  regard  the  cause,  and 
who  favor  the  present  inexpensive  method  of 
carrying  it  forward.  While  there  are  no  sala¬ 
ries  to  bo  paid,  there  are  considerable  necessa¬ 
ry  expenditures,  as  explained.  The  Committee 
is  properly  solicitous  to  accomplish  something 
worthy  of  its  appointment  and  of  present  op¬ 
portunities.  If  only  seconded  by  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  pastors  and  others, 
and  aided  in  the  way  intimated,  an  effective 
work  will  be  initiated  and  carried  forward  as 
resources  permit.  Dr.  Swift  and  those  who 
stand  officially  with  him,  are  each  and  all  men 
of  earnest  spirit  and  of  thorough  temperance 
principles.  Their  labors  should  not  be  valued 
any  the  less  because  they  are  freely  given  to 
the  Church  and  the  cause. 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Noble  of  Chicago  has  come 
down  from  Maine,  and  on  Sabbath  last  preach¬ 
ed  for  the  Central  Congregational  Church  of 
Brooklyn  (Dr.  Behrends’).  Next  Sunday  he 
expects  to  preach  in  Providence,  and  also  the 
Sunday  following.  We  are  glad  to  see  him 
looking  so  well,  for  he  soon  returns  to  Chicago, 
and  to  his  abundant  and  important  labors 
there.  And  these  will  be  temporarily  much 
increased  by  the  sessions  of  the  Congregation¬ 
al  National  Convention,  which  will  begin  in 
his  church  about  a  month  he  nee. 

Very  many  will  bo  glad  to  learn  of  the  safe 
return  home  of  tlie  Rev.  Herman  C.  Riggs, 
D.D.  As  will  be  remembered,  he  resigned  the 
charge  of  St.  Peter’s  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rochester,  about  a  year  ago,  and  greatly  to 
the  regret  of  that  people  and  community,  feel¬ 
ing  that  a  season  of  rest  and  recuperation  w’as 
imperative.  He  now  returns  after  almost  a 
year  of  travel  in  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine, 
with  fully  restored  health,  and  we  hence  infer, 
in  readiness  for  any  labor  that  may  offer. 
Prized  and  beloved  hitherto  as  one  of  our  most 
successful  and  influential  pastors,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  will  long  wait  an  opportunity 
to  resume  his  accustomed  work.  His  address 
for  the  present  is  Malone,  Franklin  county, 
N.  Y. _ 

It  is  reported  that  eighty  thousand  kegs  of 
beer  w’erc  consumed  in  Milwaukee  during  San- 
gerfest  week.  Thus  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
the  flow  of  beer  as  well  as  of  music,  was  prodi¬ 
gious.  We  however  just  now  read  of  another 
occasion  where  there  was  plenty  of  music  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  inspiring  strains,  but  no 
beer  at  all.  Thus  the  two  things  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  company,  despite  all  German  precedent 
in  that  direction.  The  Milwaukee  festival  w’as 
a  grand  one— we  would  by  no  means  belittle  it, 
or  its  possible  balance  of  good  influence,  but  it 
W’as  at  no  time  so  largely  attended,  or  so  truly 
Christian  in  its  spirit  as  the  coincident  affair 
across  the  Atlantic,  where,  in  the  London  Crys¬ 
tal  Palace,  over  60,000  people  gathered  to  hear 
the  Band  of  Hope  children  of  England.  And 
full  15,000  of  these  young  abstainers  took  part 
in  the  choral  concert  given.  Mr.  Shurley,  the 
founder  of  the  movement,  was  present  to  con¬ 
template  the  growth  of  his  good  w’ork. 

Prof.  Peabody  and  the  other  designated 
preachers  for  Harvard  University,  w’iil  endeav¬ 
or  to  make  voluntary  attendance  on  prayers 
there  as  attractive  and  successful  as  may  be. 
It  is  given  out  that  they  will  hold  a  daily  ser¬ 
vice  of  prayer  in  the  college  chapel,  and  even¬ 
ing  serv’ice  with  preaching  Sundays  through¬ 
out  the  year.  They  say  “  We  have  recommend¬ 
ed  to  the  corporation  that  attendance  at  all 
such  services  be  made  voluntary,  and  at  our 
recommendation,  the  change  from  compulsory 
to  voluntary  attendance  has  been  made.”  I^ 
there  should  be  a  falling  off  after  a  time,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  meetings  by  Messrs.  Moody  andSankey 
would  doubtless  revive  the  numbers. 


A  memorial  tablet  has  recently  been  placed 
in  Hopkins  Hall,  Johns-Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  in  memory  of  Prof.  Charles 
Durban  Morris,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  at  Johns-Hopkins.  The  tab¬ 
let  is  given  by  a  number  of  Mr.  Morris’s  pu¬ 
pils,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved.  Prof. 
Morris  was  a  Fellow’  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
The  inscription  on  the  tablet  (w’hich  was  de¬ 
signed  and  made  by  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Lamb  of 
New  York)  is  in  Latin.  The  general  design  is 
simple  and  in  excellent  taste. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  is  establishing 
at  Albany  a  permanent  educational  exhibit,  to 
W’hich  nothing  comes  amiss  in  the  shape  of 
text-books,  periodicals,  reports,  school  appara¬ 
tus — even  photographs  of  prominent  educators 
and  school-buildings.  Everything  received 
will  be  duly  labelled  and  presAved. 

The  Presbyter}’  of  Buffalo  has  issued  its 
“  Standing  Rules,”  revised  up  to  April  last,  in 
a  neat,  small  pamphlet.  It  is  evident  that 
business  is  transacted  in  an  orderly  way  in 
that  body. 


The  funeral  serv’ices  of  ex-Gov.  Tilden  took 
place  on  Saturday  morning  at  Yonkers,  N,  Y., 
where  President  Cleveland,  Gov.  Hill,  and 
many  of  our  public  men  were  in  attendance. 
Dr.  William  J.  Tucker  (who,  when  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Madison-square  Church,  as  Dr. 
Adams  before  him,  had  Mr.  Tilden  for  an  audi¬ 
tor  and  friend)  officiated  at  the  funeral,  as  he 
did  also  later  in  the  day  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  oT  New  Lebanon,  where  the  remains 
were  buried.  The  services  were  simple  and 
appropriate  throughout.  Of  the  “imposing 
ceremonies”  that  the  reporters  sometimes 
tell  us  about  on  like  occasions,  there  were 
none.  Some  particulars  of  Mr.  Tilden’s  career 
are  given  elsewhere. 

“  Clericus  ”  gives  us  a  lively  account  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  and  matters  thereabout.  That  sundry 
barnacles  should  seek  to  attach  themselves  to 
Dr.  Vincent’s  noble  ship,  or  at  least  gain  some 
advantage  from  its  impular  momentum,  is  not 
wonderful.  As  will  be  noted,  “Clericus”  has 
less  fault  to  find  with  the  big  institution  than 
a  year  ago,  having  been  mollified  apparently 
at  the  threshold  of  his  visit  by  landing  on  a 
brand-new  dock!  Pastor  Day  touches  upon 
still  another  phase  of  Chautauqua. 

Reference  is  made  in  one  or  two  of  our  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  religious  contemporaries  to  the 
recent  loss  of  the  Baptist  Publication  Society 
through  the  malfeasance  of  an  employ^.  It  is 
now  explained  that  this  defalcation  of  $30,000 
will  fall  solely  upon  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Society,  and  that  none  of  the  funds 
contributed  by  the  churches  for  evangelistic 
work  have  been  touched.  The  directors  have 
arranged  for- a  quarterly  examination  of  the 
Society’s  books  in  future,  which  is  an  assuring 
measure.  _ 

Mr.  Anthony  Comstock  has  been  doing  a 
good  stroke  of  business  raiding  the  Saratoga 
gamblers.  He  has  probably  put  an  end  to 
their  operations  for  the  season.  A  rousing 
meeting  was  held  in  furtherance  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  presiding,  and  he 
and  others,  including  Joseph  Cook,  Pastor  Ter- 
rett.  Dr.  Withrow,  etc.,  making  speeches.  The 
atmosphere  at  Saratoga  is  now  purer  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever.  _ 

Luther’s  home  as  a  child  at  Mansfield  in 
Saxony,  has  just  been  restored  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  its  original  condition  w’hen  the  Reform¬ 
er’s  parents  dwelt  there  four  centuries  ago. 
The  old  house  had  become  quite  dilapidated, 
but  it  will  now  be  put  in  good  repair  and  in¬ 
habited  by  a  body  of  deaconesses,  who  will 
nurse  and  care  for  the  sick  and  poor  of  the 
town.  _ 

It  is  claimed  that  the  death  rate  is  much 
lower  in  the  National  Temperance  Hospital  of 
Chicago,  than  in  the  other  hospitals  of  that 
city  where  stimulants  are  freely  used.  In  the 
former  institution  alcohol  is  never  prescribed, 
though  the  casualties  and  ailments  treated  are 
many  and  various. 

“An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Robert 
Browning’s  Poetry,”  by  Prof.  Hiram  Corson  of 
Cornell,  is  announced  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.  _ 


SEVERAL  FORWARD  STEPS. 

A  pro  re  nata  meeting  of  Presbyter}’  of  Boston 
was  held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug.  3d.  Rev.  Dr. 
Wallace  of  Newburyport,  the  last  moderator  pres¬ 
ent,  presided,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Ralston  of  Worcester 
was  elected  clerk  pro  tern.  A  petition  was  pre¬ 
sented  from  the  Gaelic  Mission  in  Boston  contain¬ 
ing  184  names  desiring  to  be  organized  into  a  church 
under  tlie  care  of  this  Presbytery,  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  commission  consisting  of  ministers 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Wallace,  J.  H.  Ralston,  J.  L.  Scott, 
V.  A.  Lewis,  and  J.  W.  Sanderson ;  Elders  E.  M. 
McPherson,  George  Edwards,  and  Robert  Gil¬ 
christ,  with  full  powei’s  to  act  in  the  case. 

A  petition  containing  148  names  was  presented 
from  Holyoke,  Mass.,  asking  for  speedy  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  request  was  granted,  and  Rev.  J.  W. 
Sanderson,  J.  L.  Scott,  George  N.  Karner,  with 
Elders  George  Edwards  and  John  Gilchrist  were 
elected  a  commission  with  full  powers. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  was  granted  permission  to  prosecute  a  call 
for  the  pastoral  services  of  Rev.  Mr.  McBain  be¬ 
fore  the  Presbytery  of  Montreal. 

A  call  was  presented  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Portland,  Me.,  for  the  pastoral  services 
of  Rev.  J.  R.  Crosser,  who  has  labored  with  them 
for  more  than  a  year.  The  eall  was  found  in  order, 
and  a  commission  consisting  of  Revs.  W.  R.  Coch¬ 
ran,  Dr.  C.  C.  Wallace,  Dr.  R.  Court,  George  N. 
Karner,  J.  H.  Ralston,  and  Elders  Donald  Mc- 
Dougall,  Robert  Gilchrist,  and  George  Edwards 
were  appointed  with  full  powers  to  arrange  the 
time  and  constitute  the  pastoral  relation. 

The  business  being  thus  concluded  for  which  the 
Presbytery  was  convened,  the  Church  of  Worcester 
invited  all  present  to  remain  at  a  public  evening 
service,  the  members  of  the  congregation  having 
provided  a  bountiful  supper,  and  entertainment 
over  night.  At  the  evening  service  Elder  George 
Edwards  read  an  interesting  paper  giving  a  sketch 
of  early  Presbyterianism  in  Worcester,  and  brief 
addresses  wore  made  by  Revs.  Dr.  R.  Court, 
Joseph  W.  Sanderson,  Donald  McDougall,  William 
Gardner,  George  N.  Karner,  Thomas  A.  Reeves, 
and  Elder  Robert  Gilchrist,  together  with  the  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  J.  H.  Ralston.  The  attendance  was 
large,  and  the  meeting  enthusiastie  with  reference 
to  the  growing  work  in  New  England. 

NEW  JERSEY  SABBATH  UNION. 

The  New  Jersey  Sabbath  Union  hold  its  second 
annual  convention  at  Ocean  Grove  on  July  27th. 
Representatives  of  Sabbath  Unions  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  were  present.  The 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  which  continued 
throughout  the  day,  was  well  sustained.  In  the 
morning  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  delegates 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stokes,  President  of  the 
Ocean  Grove  Association.  Rev.  Dr.  Mott,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Union,  gave  a  brief  outline 
of  the  history  and  achievements  of  the  Society,  and 
in  this  connection  mentioned  the  work  of  the  new 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  H.  Knowles  of 
Newark,  whose  time  is  devoted  to  preaching  ser¬ 
mons  on  Sabbath  observance  throughout  the 
State,  in  distributing  tracts  and  other  literature  on 
the  Sabbath  question,  and  In  holding  conventions 
of  the  friends  of  the  cause,  lay  and  clerical.  Rev. 
Mr.  Fernley,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Union, 
spoke  forcibly  of  Sunday  business,  Sunday  liquor 
selling,  Sunday  newspapers,  and  Sunday  travel. 
He  outlined  the  work  and  progress  of  the  Society 
in  Pennsylvania,  which,  he  said,  had  been  greatly 
helped  by  an  appeal  to  the  civil  law.  Rev.  Mr. 
Nice  of  Baltimore  was  the  next  speaker. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Directors,  the  Society  held  an  open  conference. 
Individuals  on  the  platform  and  in  the  audience 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  make  inquiries  or  de¬ 
liver  ten-minute  speeches.  Many  persons  took 
part,  and  interesting  reports  of  Sabbath  work  at 
various  points  in  the  State,  were  given.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Rev.  Dr.  Hamill  of  Laurence- 
ville,  Hon.  George  J.  Ferry  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  Rev. 
J.  H.  Knowles,  and  D.  S.  Lindsay  of  Philadelphia. 
At  the  evening  ses.sion  re.solutions  were  read  by 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Union,  on  Sunday  observance  and  measures  to  be 
taken  for  its  promotion.  Speeches  were  delivered 
hy  Rev.  Mr.  Ritchie  of  Philadelphia,  Rev.  Mr. 
Potts  of  Antwerp,  who  vividly  described  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Sabbath,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson 
of  Chicago. 


CHRISTIAN  CONTENTION  AT  NORTHFIELD. 

Pleasant  Days  at  Mr.  Moody's  Home. 

I  think  it  can  be  safely  affirmed  that  one  of  the 
most  delightful  villages  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
is  Northfleld,  the  home  of  D.  L.  Moody.  His  res¬ 
idence  and  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the 
Young  Ladies  Seminary  are  in  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  village.  Three  handsome  struc¬ 
tures,  one  of  stone  and  two  of  brick,  and  about 
200  acres  of  hillside  ground,  comprise  the  property 
of  this  well  known  institution.  In  the  central 
building,  called  Stone  Hall,  the  dally  meetings  are 
held,  one  at  10.30  A.  M.,  and  the  other  at  2.30  P. 
M.,  and  are  attended  by  an  audience  of  five  or  six 
hundred  persons.  East  Hall,  and  Marquand  Hall, 
accommodating  about  200  persons  each,  are  used 
for  boarding  and  lodging.  They  are  full,  and 
many  visitors  are  tarrying  in  the  homes  of  the  vil¬ 
lage. 

This  Convention  for  Christian  Workers  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  ten  days,  and  it  is  the  fourth  one  of  the 
kind  held  during  successive  Summers  at  North¬ 
fleld.  It  has  attracted  a  large  number  of  evangel¬ 
ists  and  pastors,  many  Sunday-school  workers, 
officers  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
and  others.  Mr.  Moody,  of  course.  Is  the  presid¬ 
ing  genius,  and  he  is  supported  by  Christian  men 
in  whom  he  has  confidence,  and  who  Are  well  known 
to  the  Church. 

The  exercises  began  Wednesday  morning  at  10.30 
o’clock  with  a  strong  and  Impressive  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  upon  the  enduement  of 
the  Holy  Spirit’s  power  for  service.  At  the  after¬ 
noon  session  the  Rev.  Marcus  Rainsford  of  the 
Church  of  England  gave  a  profitable  Bible  reading 
upon  a  kindred  topic.  The  next  forenoon  Mr. 
Moody  delivered  an  address  upon  “  The  Value  and 
Ways  of  Conducting  the  Inquiry  Meeting.”  After 
many  questions  had  been  answered,  he  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  several  of  his  distinguished  lieutenants.  The 
afternoon  service  was  assigned  again  to  Dr.  Ralns- 
ford,  who  presented  an  interested  audience  w’lth 
an  effective  exposition  of  the  case  of  the  woman  of 
Canaan,  who  importuned  the  Master  to  heal  the 
daughter  who  was  ••  grievously  vexed  w’lth  a  devil.” 
The  evening  hour  from  eight  to  nine  o’clock  was 
used  in  East  Hall,  for  a  men’s  meeting,  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Erdman,  Dr.  N.  West,  and  Mr.  Moody ; 
and  in  Marquand  Hall  by  a  woman’s  meeting,  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Miss  Gardner,  a  missionary  from  India. 

This  morning  Mr.  Moody  talked  at  length  upon 
the  methods  of  dealing  with  various  classes  of  In¬ 
quirers.  All  manner  of  questions  by  pastors  and 
evangelists  were  asked.  Then  Dr.  Rainsford  gave 
some  telling  Illustrations  from  his  experience. 
This  description  of  the  informal  and  unpremedi¬ 
tated  programme,  will  furnish  you  with  an  im¬ 
pression  of  our  manner  of  life.  Ample  time  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  recreation.  And  there  are  many  attract¬ 
ive  points.  The  Connecticut  River  for  fishing  and 
boating:  the  hills  and  mountains  for  climbing; 
Mount  Hermon  Boys’  School,  with  its  seven  new 
and  expensive  buildings,  for  those  who  desire  to 
take  a  four-mile  ride.  The  accommodations  are 
first-class ;  the  arrangements  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired ;  the  authorities  and  servants  are  courteous 
and  cordial ;  and  all  who  have  come  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  seem  to  be  happy  in  their  lot,  and  hopeful 
for  the  future  of  the  Church.  And  It  may  be  said 
they  have  come  from  the  North  and  from  the 
South,  from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  and  are 
sitting  down  with  Moody,  Sankey,  and  other  ex¬ 
cellent  men  to  the  study  of  the  work,  thcwoild, 
and  the  Word.  N.  B.  R. 


CHAUTAUQUA  AND  ADJACENT  IMITATORS. 

The  writer’s  remarks  on  “Chautauqua”  about 
this  time  last  year,  brought  him  in  a  private  letter 
a  pretty  vigorous  remonstrance  from  a  gentleman 
in  Troy,  who  could  see  little  but  what  was  good 
and  noble  in  this  unique  Institution.  Lot  us  then 
make  haste  to  say,  before  venturing  any  further 
remarks,  that  wo  never  have  doubted  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  religious  teaching  of  Chautauqua  is 
on  the  whole  sound  and  salutary,  that  Christ  and 
the  Bible  are  always  honored,  and  that  a  deeply 
religious  feeling  pervades  all  the  publications, 
courses  of  study,  lectures,  and  general  economy 
of  the  place.  Our  only  desire  in  that  article  was 
to  prick  some  of  the  bubbles,  point  out  some  of 
the  errors,  and  gently  satirize  some  of  the  foibles 
it  presents  to  view. 

This  year  it  is  going  on  with  renewed  spirit, 
with  enlarged  and  varied  attractions,  and  with 
brighter  auspices  than  ever.  Talmago  has  been 
there,  and  “Sam  Jones”  has  been  there.  Prof. 
Beecher  of  Auburn  has  been  teaching  Hebrew,  Low 
Wallace  of  “  Ben-Hur  ”  celebrity  has  been  lectur¬ 
ing  about  Turkey ;  and  these  are  but  a  sample  of 
the  “draws”  with  which  the  management  is  al¬ 
ways  ready. 

That  crowded  and  unsavory  dock  is  gone,  and  a 
fine,  commodious  structure  has  taken  its  place. 
(May  wo  not  take  some  credit  for  this  to  ourselves, 
for  this  W’as  one  of  the  things  we  sharply  criti¬ 
cized  ?)  That  chime  of  bells  now  hangs  in  a  clock 
tower.  The  “  Grand  Athonseum  Hotel  ”  is  crowd¬ 
ed  with  guests ;  and  all  kinds  of  innocent  amuse¬ 
ments  arc  provided  for  visitors,'among  others  con¬ 
certs,  lllumln.atlons,  lawn-tennis,  and  the  roller 
coaster  or  “royal  scooter,”  a  kind  of  “L”  road 
gravity-car,  in  which  parties  of  men,  women,  and 
children  are  “swished”  through  the  course  at  a 
perfectly  hurricane  pace,  in  which  hats,  bonnets, 
and  the  very  hair  on  the  head  (if  it  be  not  rooted 
in  the  scalp),  are  left  behind. 

Well,  let  us  be  happy  in  the  contemplation  of 
all  this  harmless  fun,  and  accord  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  the  praise  of  coming  as  near  as  probably  it 
is  possible  for  any  such  institution  in  this  world 
to  come,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  vice  and 
immorality. 

But  when  we  look  out  upon  the  surrounding 
region,  we  are  reminded  of  the  old  couplet : 

“  If  ever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer. 

The  devil ’s  sure  to  build  a  chape’,  there.” 
We  are  far  from  believing  that  these  lines  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  things  we  are  about  to 
mention,  to  some  of  them  perhaps  hardly  at  all. 
We  merely  wish  to  note  the  fact  that  any  good 
thing  which  comes  to  be  conspicuously  successful, 
is  sure  to  have  its  less  worthy  Imitators;  and 
“  Chautauqua”  is  a  striking  instance. 

To  begin  at  what  we  regard  as  the  very  bottom, 
there  is  the  “  Casadaga  Encampment,”  or  what¬ 
ever  they  call  it,  a  Spiritualistic  concern  which  for 
several  years  past,  as  regularly  as  the  Summer 
comes,  opens  its  brummagem  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  worship  (!)  on  the  banks  of  some  lovely 
lakelets  on  the  lino  of  the  Dunkirk  and  Warren 
railroad.  Here  you  may  find  “healing  mediums,” 
“materializing  mediums,”  “mind  readers,”  “p.sy- 
chologic  revealers,”  “trance  mofliurns,”  “woman 
s\iffragists,”  and  all  their  detestable  humbug, 
mixed  up  with  canting  hymns  an<l  prayers  (to  the 
dead,  we  suppose),  and  expositions  (!)  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  by  which  last  we  suppo.se  they  mean  the 
putting  out  or  extinguishing  of  Scripture.  Tlie 
whole  air  of  the  place  may  properly  enough  be 
stigmatized,  in  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster,  as 
that  of  “mere,  sheer,  low,  vulgar  deism  and  infi¬ 
delity.” 

Across  the  lake  from  “Chautauqua”  is  “  Point 
Chautauqua,”  once  the  seat  of  a  meritorious  Bap¬ 
tist  institution,  and  a  kind  of  rival  of  Dr.  Vincent’s. 
But  somehow  or  other  the  Baptists,  in  spite  of 
their  higher  and  more  salubrious  grounds,  their 
fine  tabernacle,  their  beautiful  walks,  and  their 
big  hotel,  did  not  flourish,  and  it  Is  now  given  up 
to  secular  amusements.  Here  come  the  Wilbur 
Opera  Company ;  and  here  one  week  were  given  In 
the  Summer  theatre  “La  Mascotte,”  “Girofle- 
Girofla,”  “ Olivette,”  and  “Three  Black  Cloaks.” 
An  amusing  story  is  told  of  a  rural  couple  who 
came  hither  under  a  slight  misunderstanding  of 


the  word  “Chautauqua,”  expecting  to  find  a  kind 
of  free  camp-meeting,  who  were  greatly  scandal¬ 
ized  at  being  charged  a  quarter  apiece  at  the  gate. 

“  Haint  the  Gospel  here  ?  ”  said  the  man.  A  wick¬ 
ed  bystander  remarked  “  ’Taint  all  Gospel,  old 
feller.” 

Further  down  the  lake  we  come  to  a  little  insti¬ 
tution  which  is  making  the  most  frantic  efforts  to 
get  itself  recognized  and  appreciated  under  the 
sounding  title  of  “  Lakewood  School  of  the  New 
Theology.”  This  is  the  institution  which  “grew” 
(but  by  a  hot-bed  forcing  process)  out  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  church  movement  started  by  the  dissatis¬ 
fied  ex-Methodist  minister.  Dr.  Townsend.  His 
services  have  been  held  for  nearly  a  year  In  the 
Opera  House  at  Jamestown.  Now  his  followers 
have  bought  and  are  remodelling  the  old  Metho¬ 
dist  church,  lately  abandoned  for  a  magnificent 
new  edifice.  His  work  has  been  continuously 
puffed.  He  has  an  “  organ,”  the  Morning  Sun. 
He  has  published  a  wretchedly  printed  pamphlet 
of  poor,  tawdry  sermons,  as  a  sort  of  avant  coureur 
of  the  new  theology.  And  now  he  has  started 
this  “Lakewood  Institute.”  But  alas.  It  is  no  go. 
There  is  no  enthusiasm.  Neither  Peabody  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  nor  McWhlnney  of  Franklin,  Ohio,  nor 
Cutter  of  Buffalo,  nor  Atwood  of  Canton,  N.  Y., 
nor  Mary  Eastman  of  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  nor  Mrs. 
Bello  Cole  and  her  concert  company,  women  sing¬ 
ers,  men  singers,  Unitarians,  Universallsts,  ad- 
vanced  thinkers,  singly  or  combined,  have  been 
able  to  effect  any  noticeable  diversion  from  the 
stream  that  sets  toward  Chautauqua.  Unlike  Dr. 
Vincent,  who  is  hlmseii  quite  a  great  man  among 
all  the  great  men  that  he  calls  around  him,  Town¬ 
send  is  utterly  dwarfed  by  some  of  the  men  that 
he  has  called  to  help  him  lift  the  “  new  theology” 
into  favor;  and  It  is  probable  that  after  a  season 
or  two  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  it,  even  if  it  lifts 
its  feeble  head  for  one  more  term. 

About  the  beginning  of  June  last  there  appeared 
in  Jamestown  a  so-called  evangelist  who  held 
meetings  in  the  Rink,  to  whom  the  people  flocked, 
and  who  boldly  raised  the  standard  against  all 
theology,  new  or  old.  This  was  the  Cyclone  Man. 
Every  morning,  beginning  with  May  26,  he  issued 
a  little  eight  by  five  leaflet  calling  sinners  to  re¬ 
pentance,  and  advertising  his  meetings,  called 
“The  Cyclone.”  Those  were  some  of  the  choice 
bits  it  set  before  the  Jamestown  people  day  after 
day:  “When  I  read  theology  I  can’t  find  any 
Christ.”  “Theological  schools  wore  started  with 
good  intentions,  but  now  they  are  a  nest  of  vipers.” 
“  The  photograph  of  a  sinner  will  bo  taken  on 
Thursday  evening.”  “  The  devil  is  on  the  run.’’ 
"Patronize  the  merchants  who  advertise  in  The  Cy¬ 
clone."  “  I  w’ant  to  say  to  all  the  theologists  here 
to-night,  there  is  nothing  in  it.”  Strange  to  tell, 
W’lth  all  the  intelligence  there  is  in  the  city  of 
Jamestown,  there  was  more  than  one  godly  and 
faithful  pastor  for  whom  this  fanatical  Cyclone 
man  made  the  place  very  trying  and  uncomfort¬ 
able. 

The  moral  of  all  is.  Be  not  blown  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine.  Be  watchful.  Be  sober. 
Hold  fast  by  the  Word.  Believe  not  every  spirit. 
Try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God. 

Clericus. 


TO  PASTORS  AND  SESSIONS  OF  THE  PRES¬ 
BYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Dear  Brethren  :  The  desire  expressed  in  the 
discussions  of  the  General  Assembly  for  a  less  ex¬ 
pensive  method  of  accomplishing  the  work  of  this 
Committee,  and  the  resolutions  subsequently 
adopted,  may  have  led  some  to  suppose  that  no 
contributions  to  this  work  would  be  necessary. 
But  while  the  Committee  recently  organized  in 
Pittsburgh  will  have  no  salaried  officers,  there  will 
still  be  need  of  funds ;  and  the  extent  and  efficien¬ 
cy  of  our  work  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
promptness  and  liberality  with  which  these  are 
supplied. 

We  know  the  pressing  calls  of  local  temperance 
organizations  for  help,  and  the  difficulty  the  faith¬ 
ful  pastor  often  finds  in  securing  a  special  collec¬ 
tion,  but  we  suggest  that  amid  this  pressure  the 
Assembly’s  Committee  should  not  be  forgotten, 
and  we  urge  that  you  exercise  your  tact  and  skill 
in  obtaining  a  collection  for  us,  if  one  has  not  al¬ 
ready  been  taken. 

The  considerations  by  which  we  would  urge  this 
financial  help,  are  many. 

The  demands  upon  our  treasury  are  already 
heard.  The  bill  for  printing  the  Annual  Report, 
presented  to  the  Assembly  in  Minneapolis,  is  now 
before  us,  and  the  mailing  of  this  Report  and  oth¬ 
er  documents  will  Involve  expense. 

It  is  but  equitable  and  just  that  when  the  Com¬ 
mittee  with  good  conscience  and  honest  purpose 
are  giving  precious  time  and  anxious  thought  to 
the  subject,  that  the  churches  at  large  should  as¬ 
sist  in  supplying  the  funds. 

It  is  worth  something  to  you  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  its  organic  unity, 
is  prosecuting  this  important  work,  and  to  bo  able 
to  point  to  this  Committee  as  an  evidence  of  it. 

In  these  times  of  vlgoro  us  thought  and  earnest 
action  with  regard  to  Intemperance,  there  are  in 
all  our  churches  persons  known  to  the  pastor  who 
take  a  special  Interest  in  this  subject.  They  would 
willingly  contribute  on  a  personal  appeal  by  circu¬ 
lar  to  our  treasury,  rather  than  see  the  work  of 
this  Committee  retarded.  Could  you  not  give  us 
the  names  and  addresses  of  such  in  your  congre¬ 
gation,  that  we  may  promote  in  them  this  Interest 
by  mailing  from  time  to  time  the  publications  of 
the  Committee  ? 

The  way  will  thus  be  prepared  to  appeal  to  them 
in  turn  for  h“lp.  While  we  chiefly  desire  a  church 
collection,  this  latter  expedient  might  be  used  If  it 
is  impracticable  to  take  one. 

The  treasurer  of  our  Committee  Is  Rev.  .James 
Allison,  D.D.,  No.  616  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

[Signed]  Elliott  E.  Swift,  Chairman;  N,  B.  C. 
CoMiNOO,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


THE  RETREAT  AT  NORTH  LONG  BRANCH, 

Scranton,  August,  1S86. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  Would  that,  like  yourself,  I 
could  wield  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  set 
forth  to  you  and  others  the  quiet,  peaceful  retreat 
at  North  Long  Branch,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Fletcher 
Harper  for  the  rest  of  tired,  overworked  women ! 
Here  they  may  tarry  for  a  fortnight  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  rate,  enjoying  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
home-like  Cottage,  and  bathing  in  Old  Ocean  as 
they  list. 

The  Cottage  is  an  unpretending  though  most 
comfortable  structure,  and  is  pleasantly  situated 
near  the  ocean,  with  a  nice  lawn  in  front  and  rear, 
the  former  extending  nearly  to  the  beach,  and  all 
kept  in  perfect  order.  There  is  not  one  unsightly 
object  in  view  on  the  premises.  On  the  contrary, 
eveiy’thing  is  inviting.  Vines  extend  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  with  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  and 
hedge  in  front. 

The  matron.  Miss  Julia  Thompson,  presides  with 
quiet  dignity,  and  all  Internal  arrangements  move 
on  with  clockwork  precision.  Her  pleasant  volce- 
as  she  led  our  morning  and  evening  devotions, 
still  comes  in  pleasant  memory  to  my  ear.  AIL 
who  are  permltte<l  to  go  there  for  rest,  may  well 
count  themselves  happy.  And  they  will  especially 
appreciate  the  loving  Christian  spirit  that  prompt¬ 
ed  Mrs.  Harper  to  found  this  institution,  and  her 
example  and  success  may  well  prompt  others  to 
“go  and  do  likewise.”  Surely  if  angels  minister 
to  “  those  who  shall  bo  heirs  of  salvation,”  they 
must  have  this  fold  in  their  peculiar  keeping. 

Since  Mrs.  Harper’s  death,  this  Cottage  has 
been  contiiiue<l  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Sibley 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  We  are  constralne*!  to  pray 
for  the  richest  blessings  to  r<*st  upon  all  who  minis, 
ter  in  any  way  at  The  Cottage  by  the  Sea. 
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COMPARATITE  SUMMARY 

OF  TEE  PRESBTTEBIAH  CHUSCH  IV  THE  UVITED  STATES  OF  AMEBICA,  FOE  THE  LAST  SIX  TEAES. 


1881. 

188S. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

Synods, . 

38 

23 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Presbj’teries,  .... 

177 

180 

182 

190 

196 

199 

Candidates, . 

622 

626 

678 

733 

839 

906 

Licentiates, . 

301 

301 

282 

275 

322 

337 

Ministers . 

5,086 

5,143 

5,218 

6,341 

5,474 

5,546 

Licensures, . 

157 

159 

157 

126 

161 

188 

Ordinations,  .... 

144 

158 

157 

150 

130 

154 

Installations,  .... 

286 

306 

329 

402 

420 

36* 

Pastoral  Dissolutions,  . 

242 

265 

287 

295 

268 

306 

Ministers  received,  .  . 

68 

54 

64 

85 

81 

69 

Ministers  dismissed, 

32 

28 

22 

29 

19 

■  29 

Ministers  deceased,  .  . 

.  108 

98 

89 

93 

104 

101 

Elders, . 

16,601 

18,584 

18,986 

18,968 

20,602 

21,212 

Deacons . 

4,596 

5,643 

5,876 

6,287 

6,472 

0,676 

Churches, . 

5,598 

5,744 

5,858 

5,973 

6,093 

6,281 

Churches  organized, 

90 

182 

165 

168 

177 

165 

Churches  dissolved,  .  . 

56 

50 

66 

63 

68 

76 

Churches  received,  .  . 

8 

8 

4 

3 

8 

3 

Churches  dismissed. 

_ 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Added  on  examination, 

25,344 

29,389 

32,132 

34,938 

42,972 

51,177 

Added  on  certificate, 

21,635 

24,651 

24,677 

26,801 

27,516 

28,490 

Communicants,  .  .  . 

581,401 

592,1’28 

600,695 

615,942 

644,025 

661,809 

Baptisms — adults,  .  . 

8,174 

9,678 

10,397 

11,942 

15,191 

18,474 

Baptisms — infants,  .  . 

17,489 

19,026 

17, 7-28 

19,483 

21,012 

21,616 

Sunday-school  members, 

633,564 

654,051 

663,765 

687,269 

720,059 

743,518 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Home  Missions,  .  .  . 

$458,098 

$467,625 

$582,360 

$620,023 

$632,906 

$760,947 

Foreign  Missions,  .  . 

475,626 

46a,2l9 

501,578 

650,220 

54.8,613 

651,160 

Education, . 

190,799 

142,970 

187, 2.54 

118,956 

115,870 

97,954 

Publ(pation,  .... 

33,015 

43,609 

39,178 

35,907 

34,218 

34,739 

Church  Erection,  .  .  . 

158,281 

139,620 

150,391 

193,047 

152,050 

243,016 

Belief  Fund . 

68,454 

66,022 

75,249 

80,288 

83,9’24 

99,479 

Freed  men . 

68,097 

70,832 

84,012 

86,452 

97,619 

91,273 

Aid  for  Colleges,  .  .  . 

— 

■  - 

— 

76,415 

85,471 

119,730 

SustentatioD,  .... 

21,670 

20,697 

21,275 

24,845 

21,410 

21,750 

General  Assembly,  .  . 

43,028 

44,253 

46,847 

61,037 

55,200 

60,312 

Congr^ational,  .  .  . 

6,338,579 

6,862,640 

7,139,904 

7,355,791 

7,541,017 

7,640,855 

Miscellaneous . 

817,744 

929,910 

833,444 

976,420 

823,755 

771,116 

Total . 

$8,674,291 

$9,253,397 

$9,661,493 

$10,169,401 

$10,192,053 

$10,592,331 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  2,  1886. 


William  H.  Robebts,  Stated  Clerk. 


CLEYELAND  CHURCHES. 

Bj  Aaaon  Smyth,  D.D. 

Cleveland,  August,  ISM. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  This  morning  is  unlike  any 
other  we  have  had  for  months.  It  is  dark,  rainy, 
cold,  and  uncomfortable.  I  never  knew  such  a 
Summer  as  the  present  has  been  for  almost  unin¬ 
terrupted  sunshine,  with  but  one  day  in  ten  that 
has  been  too  warm  for  pleasure.  But  this  morn¬ 
ing  is  too  dreary  to  write  a  soiid  letter,  one  that 
requires  care  and  thought.  I  will  therefore  jot 
down  a  few  items. 

Our  North  Church  has  for  the  last  few  years 
been  doing  exceedingly  well  under  the  ministry  of 
my  good  brother.  Rev.  William  Gaston.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  just  completed  a  subscription  for  building 
a  church,  the  old  one  being  outgrown  as  well  as 
inconvenient. 

If  there  is  a  better  thing  than  the  erection  of  a 
new  house  of  worship,  I  think  it  must  be  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  one  which  has  been  already  in  use  for  a 
few  years.  Our  First  Methodist  Church  edifice  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Cleveland,  but  it  has  long  been 
held  down  by  heavy  indebtedness.  It  is  fifty  years 
since  that  society  was  organized,  and  it  is  said  that 
it  has  never  seen  a  day  that  it  was  free  from  debt 
until  the  present  Summer.  Last  month  they  held 
a  jubilee,  having  paid  the  iast  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  and  thus  freed  their  beautiful  house  of 
worship  from  the  mortgage  which  for  ten  years  has 
rested  upon  it. 

Our  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  was  erect¬ 
ed  during  the  pastorate  of  the  late  beloved  Charles 
Terry  Collins,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars.  It  has  a  splendid  location 
upon  Prospect  Street,  and  with  audience  room, 
chapel,  apartments  for  the  Sunday-school,  and  par¬ 
lors  for  social  gatherings,  it  admirably  accommo¬ 
dates  the  good  people  who  make  it  their  church 
home.  But  it  was  oppressed  with  a  debt  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  every  cent  of  which  has  been 
provided  for  within  the  last  few  days.  The  pastor, 
Rev.  George  R.  Leavitt,  D.D.,  is  regarded  with 
confidence  and  love  by  all  our  Christian  people. 

Four  months  ago  my  dear  brother.  Dr.  Eleroy 
Curtis,  was  called  home,  leaving  our  South  Cleve¬ 
land  Church  without  a  pastor.  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Ludlow,  a  Cleveland  boy  whose  father  resides 
but  a  few  steps  from  my  home,  a  graduate  of 
Adalbert  College  and  a  member  of  the  coming 
senior  class  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  has 
preached  there  for  the  last  three  months,  and  given 
such  entire  satisfaction  that  they  have  called  him 
to  become  their  pastor.  His  acceptance  will  be 
conditioned  upon  his  being  allowed  to  finish  his 
theological  course  before  his  installation. 

Most  of  the  Presbyterian  pastors  of  this  city 
are  now  away  upon  their  vacations.  Dr.  Haydn  is 
in  Europe,  Dr.  Pomeroy  at  Saratoga,  and  there  are 
others  whose  present  whereabouts  I  do  not  know. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  was  present  at  two  im¬ 
pressive  funerals.  Dr.  S.  F.  Slosson  was  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  but  when  quite  young  became  a 
resident  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  from  which  place 
he  removed  to  this  city  forty  years  ago,  when 
Cleveland  was  a  small  \illage.  All  these  years 
he  has  been  prominently  identified  with  religious 
Interests  here,  having  been  for  some  time  the 
leader  in  the  service  of  song  in  the  Old  Stone 
Church.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Session  of  the  Euclid-avenue  Church. 
He  was  eighty-four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Mrs.  Louisa  N.  Brinsmade,  widow  of  the  late 
Z.  P.  Brinsmade,  was  seventy-six  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  a  mother  in  Israel, 
a  member  of  our  Second  Church,  and  held  in  honor 
and  love  by  all  who  knew  her. 


mrt  Cfiiitdieo* 

NEW  YORK. 

Stamfoed.— The  cornerstone  of  the  new  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Stamford,  N.  Y.,  was  formally 
laid  on  Friday,  July  30.  The  exercises  were  held 
for  the  most  part  in  the  old  church.  After  an 
opening  anthem,  the  Scripture  lessons  were  read 
by  the  Rev.  0.  A.  Merchant,  pastor  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  church,  and  prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Rev.  A.  G.  Ruliffson  of  New  York.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  statement  by  M.  Fredenburg,  Esq.,  of  the 
Building  Committee,  showing  the  progress  of  the 
work.  £.  W.  Churchill,  Esq.,  also  of  the  Building 
Committee,  made  some  very  appropriate  remarks, 
referring  to  an  entertainment  gotten  up  by  the 
lady  guests  at  Churchill  Hall,  which  added  $160  to 
the*  Building  Fund.  The  pastor  then  referred  to 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Jacob  Davis  of  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.,  who  presented  the  conieretone,  and  who  is  also 
a  liberal  contributor  to  the  Building  Fund.  He 
also  read  the  names  of  persons  in -New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Albanj-, 
and  Rondout,  who  havC  contributed  money  for  the 
building.  The  pastor  then  Introduced  the  Rev.  J. 
Fewsmith,  D.D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  delivered 
a  very  appropriate  and  entertaining  address.  Af¬ 
ter  singing,  the  congr^ation  passed  out  of  the 
church  and  assembled  at  the  site  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  where  the  cornerstone  was  in  readiness.  A 
list  of  the  contents  of  the  box  was  then  read  by  J. 
P.  Grant,  Esq.  Among  the  items  were  a  copy  of 
minutes  of  the  first  meeting  for  the  organization 
of  the  church ;  a  copy  of  the  historical  sermon 
preached  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  L.  E.  Richards,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  two  years 
ago ;  a  copy  of  an  address  from  Rev.  Fordyce  Har¬ 
rington,  the  first  pastor  of  this  church,  and  a  copy 
of  a  similar  address  from  Rev.  Warren  Mayo, 
who  was  pastor  in  1854,  when  the  present  church 
edifice  was  built,  both  read  on  the  same  occasion. 
Other  documents  of  local  and  church  interest  were 
also  deposited.  The  box  was  then  placed  in  the 
cornerstone  by  the  pastor,  and  it  was  laid  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  declared  to  be  a  cornerstone  upon  which  was 
to  be  erected  a  building  to  be  dedicated  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  .\lmighty  God  according  to  the  usages  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  L.  E.  R. 

Cazexovia.— Anxiety  is  expressed  that  the  new 
bell  [for  the  Baptist  Church]  may  harmonize  with 
those  of  the  other  churches.  That  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  is  unusually  melodious,  and  from  time  out 
of  mind  there  has  been  a  fanciful  or  partly  true 
legend  that  Col.  Lincklaen,  the  founder  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  sent  a  box  of  silver  dollars  to  Hollanrl,  which 
^were  melted  with  the  bell  metal  and  gave  it  the 
musical  tone  which  has  often  been  the  subject  of 
comment  by  citizens  and  strangers. 


Dryden. — The  good  people  of  the  Dryden  church 
are  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  they  have  once  more 
a  settled  pastor.  The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  met 
with  them  on  the  evening  of  July  27th,  and  ordain¬ 
ed  and  installed  George  Y.  Reichel,  of  the  last 
class  at  Auburn  Seminary,  as  pastor  of  the  church. 
A  large  congregation  was  present,  and  handsome 
floral  decorations  testified  to  the  Interest  felt  in 
the  occasion.  Rev.  ,C.  H.  Beebe  of  Port  Byron 
(Moderator  of  the  Presbytery,)  presided,  asked  the 
constitutional  questions,  and  offered  the  ordaining 
prayer.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Prof.  W.  J. 
Beecher  of  Auburn  Seminary,  from  John  i.  30. 
The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by  Rev.  Wm. 
S.  Jerome  of  King’s  Ferry,  and  that  to  the  people 
by  Rev.  Edwin  Benedict  of  Genoa.  The  people 
cordially  greeted  their  new  pastor  after  the  servi¬ 
ces,  and  all  hope  that  a  new  era  has  begun  in  the 
histoiY  of  this  church. 

Cato  and  Victory. — The  churches  of  these  vil¬ 
lages  in  Cayuga  Presbytery  have  given  a  hearty 
call  to  Mr.  John  S.  Willdridge,  licentiate  of  the 
Presbyterj’  of  Binghamton,  ftesbytery  will  meet 
at  Cato  on  Aug.  18th,  to  ordain  and  instal  Mr. 
Willdridge,  he  having  been  already  examined. 

Ludlowville. — This  old  church,  for  several 
years  virtually  dead,  is  showing  signs  of  renewed 
life.  At  tlie  last  meeting  of  Presbytery,  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Meade,  M.D.,  formerly  a  minister  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  received  into  the 
body,  and  he  is  now  under  engagement  with  the 
Ludlowville  church  for  a  year. 

King’s  Ferry. — The  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
of  Genoa,  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Jerome,  preached  his  third 
anniversary  sermon  on  July  18.  During  the  three 
years,  35  have  been  added  to  the  membership  of 
the  church,  and  the  benevolent  offerings  show  a 
yearly  Increase.  The  total  of  expenses  and  con¬ 
tributions  for  the  three  years  was  $5,479.  The 
present  membership  of  the  cliurch  is  140. 

Utica. — The  late  Samuel  W.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
was  In  his  day  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  ministers. 
He  perhaps  did  his  most  memorable  service  in  the 
pulpit  as  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cincinnati.  Later  he  became  President  of 
Hamilton  College,  and  well  known  and  esteemed 
in  very  many  of  our  churches  in  that  region,  and 
Indeed  throughout  the  State.  His  final  work  in 
the  pulpit  was  done  as  the  pastor  of  Westminster 
Church,  Utica,  where  he  is  now  8ucceede<l  for  some 
years  by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Brown.  It  is  hence  very 
fitting  that  some  enduring  memorial  of  Dr.  Fisher 
should  be  placed  in  that  church,  and  this  was  done 
on  Sabbath,  July  4th.  After  the  morning  service 
on  that  day,  the  pastor  recalled  Dr.  Fislier’s  ser¬ 
vices  at  large,  and  also  for  that  church  In  particu¬ 
lar,  in  explanation  and  justification  of  the  tablet 
already  placed  in  the  wall  on  the  left  of  the  pul¬ 
pit,  there  to  remain  an  enduring  memorial.  It  is 
a  very  tasteful  and  appropriate  i)roduction  of 
Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Lamb  of  this  city.  It  is  the 
gift  of  friends  of  Dr.  Fisher  to  the  church. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Hackettstown. — The  one-hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  tlie  incorporation  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  place,  was  duly  celebrated  last 
week.  Members  and  friends  were  gathered  from 
far  and  near  on  Wednesday,  and  the  spacious 
church  was  thronged  at  ten  o'clock,  the  hour  for 
the  services  to  begin.  The  decorations  were  taste¬ 
ful.  Behind  the  pulpit,  wrought  in  gilt,  were  the 
dates  “  1786—1886.”  Banlsed  in  front  of  the  pul¬ 
pit  and  extending  along  the  circle,  was  a  profusion 
of  fiowers  and  ferns.  In  front  'of  this  reclined  a 
magnificent  cross  of  white  fiowers.  After  the  open¬ 
ing  hymn,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Crane  invoked  the  bless¬ 
ing.  Rev.  David  M.  James  of  Bath,  Pa.,  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Clyde  offered  an  impres¬ 
sive  prayer,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Rev. 
John  Lowrey,  the  pa.stor,  preached  from  Deut. 
xxxii.  7.  His  discourse  abounded  with  highly  in¬ 
teresting  details  of  the  early  history  of  the  church 
from  1763  down  to  the  present  time.  We  are  glad 
to  state  that  it  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form. 
Following  these  services  there  was  a  grand  colla¬ 
tion  in  the  Sunday-school  rooms,  to  which  the 
congregation  did  ample  justice.  The  meeting  re- 
convent  at  two  o’clock,  and  after  singing  and 
prayer,  the  historical  report  of  the  Presbytery  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Clyde  of  Bloomsbury.  Dr.  S.  W. 
Boardman  of  Stanhojm  ropresente<l  Newton  Pres¬ 
bytery,  and  discourseii  on  the  ministry  of  one  hun- 
dre<l  j’ears  ago.  Rev.  Alexander  Proudflt,  recent 
pastor  of  the  church,  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
said  that  it  was  a  noteworthy  fact  that  this  church 
was  the  mother  of  churches  in  the  Newton  Pres- 
bj’tery.  No  other  church  had  e<iualled  it.  Tlie 
oldest  living  pastor  of  the  church.  Rev.  Elias  S. 
Schenck,  now  of  Amot,  Pa.,  next  spoke,  and  after 
him  a  congratulatory  letter  from  Rev.  F.  R.  Har- 
baugh  was  read.  Rev.  George  C.  Bush  of  Miehi- 
gan  sent  an  historical  sketch ;  Rev.  Thomas  Mc¬ 
Cauley  of  Chester,  Pa.,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  D.  Nott  of 
Washington,  N.  J.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  G.  S.  Mott  of 
Flemington,  delivered  addres.ses.  Rev.  John  A. 
Monroe  of  the  Methodist  church  of  Hackettstown, 
spoke  of  the  pleasant  relations  always  sustained 
between  the  churches.  Congratulatory  letters  on 
the  progress  of  the  church  during  the  past  century 
were  read,  and  the  afternoon  session  ended  with 
the  hymn  “All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name,”  and 
the  beneiliction  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  McCauley. 
The  large  assemblj’  lingered  until  the  close  of  the 
8er\'ice8  at  five  o’clock,  after  which  they  repaireil 
to  the  Sunday-school  rooms  for  tea.  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  at  half-past  seven,  a  communion  service  was 
held,  which  was  largely  attendetl.  Thus  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  most  happy  and  memorable  throughout. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  Venerable  Pair. — Monday,  July  19,  Dr*,  and 
Mrs.  James  R.  Speer  of  Pittsburgh  celebrated  the 
sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  wedding.  Four 
generations  of  their  descendants  were  present. 
Seven  of  their  nine  children  are  living.  One  of 
them  is  the  Rev.  William  Speer,  D.D.,  now  of 
Washington,  Pa.,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Church.  Dr.  .James  R.  Speer 
has  be«*n  one  of  the  foremost  among  physicians, 
his  specialty  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  He  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  perforinetl  more  than  a  thon.'^and 
operations  for  cataract  alone.  He  began  practice 
in  Pittsburgh  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  has 
now,  by  reason  of  age,  been  for  some  years  retired 
from  active  life.  Dr.  Speer  is  now  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  and  Mrs.  Speer  in  her  eighty-fourth  year. 
They  are  regarded  with  the  highest  esteem  by  all 
who  know  them.  Tlirough  life  they  have  been 
worthy  and  beloved  members  of  the  Presbj’terian 
Church. 

DELAWARE. 

St.  Georges. — Rev.  Charles  .\.  Walker  was  or¬ 
dained  and  installeil  pastor  of  this  church  Aug.  4th, 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  New  Castle  Presbytery. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Alexander  presideil ;  sermon  by  Rev. 
Mr.  McEwan  of  Wilmington ;  charges  by  Rev.  J. 
E.  Wright,  D.D.  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  Rev. 
Henry  Rumer  of  Parkersburg,  We.st  Virginia.  Mr. 
Walker  Is  a  recent  graduate  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

IOWA. 

Atkins  is  now  the  postoffice  address  of  the  Rev. 
P.  Read,  he  having  accepte<i  the  call  of  the  church¬ 
es  of  .Atkins  and  Pleasant  Hill,  Iowa. 

KANSAS. 

Wichita.— Rev.  J.  P.  Vide,  late  of  Vernon,  N. 
Y.,  may  hereafter  m?  addressed  at  this  fine  city  of 
Kansas,  whither  he  has  gone  to  try  the  effect  of 
that  climate  on  his  impaired  health.  His  corre¬ 
spondents  will  please  note  the  change. 


MICHIGAN. 

Martin. — At  the  communion  observed  recently, 
six  were  received  into  the  Church,  four  on  profes¬ 
sion,  two  by  letter.  Pastor  O.  J.  Roberts  preach¬ 
ed  his  fifth  anniversary  sermon  Sabbath,  Aug.  1. 
The  annual  report  showed  120  sermons  preached, 
195  pastoral  calls,  seventy  communicants,  and  two 
preaching  out-stations  where  Sabbath-schools  have 
also  been  organized  during  the  year.  Interest  in 
missions  is  Increasing,  and  the  prospect  promising 
for  a  better  year  than  any  yet  experienced  by  this 
church.  The  monthly  leaflet  of  this  church,  “  The 
Presbyterian,”  has  reached  its  sixth  number.  In 
it  we  find  this  good  advice  for  all  churches :  “  July 
and  August  will  be  dull  months  in  business,  socie¬ 
ty,  and  the  church.  We  hope,  however,  that  those 
who  remain  at  home  will  endeavor  to  be  promptly 
in  their  places  at  church  and  prayer-meeting,  if 
we  cannot  make  much  progress  in  Church  work, 
we  certainly  should  not  backslide  in  the  heated 
term.” 

INDIANA. 

Brazil. — The  names  of  eighteen  persons  were 
announced  as  having  been  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brazil,  Ind., 
at  their  last  communion,  July  26th.  Fifteen  on 
profession  and  three  on  letters.  Of  those  on  pro¬ 
fession,  ten  were  heads  of  families. 

T,  Calvin  Stewart,  pastor. 

NEBRASKA. 

Stromsburg.— The  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Haskell  of 
Middletown,  Iowa,  has  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Stromsburg,  Polk  coun¬ 
ty,  Nebraska,  and  will  soon  enter  the  field. 

Lincoln. — Sunday,  July  18th,  was  a  memorable 
day  for  the  Presbyterians  of  this  city.  The  new 
sanctuary,  in  process  of  erection  for  the  last  two 
years,  was  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  Almighty  God ;  all  the  exercises  of  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  being  of  an  unusually  interesting 
character.  The  sermon  (a  most  excellent  and 
timely  discourse)  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  A.  V. 
V.  l^ymond,  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  The  dedicatory  prayer 
was  offered  (the  congregation  standing)  by  the 
pastor.  Rev.  E.  H.  Curtis.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  delightful  Christian  fellowship  service,  at 
which  brief  addresses  were  given  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  several  evangelical  churches.  The  Pres¬ 
byterians  of  Lincoln  will  not  be  ashamed  to  show 
their  beautiful  sanctuary  to  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  when  they  visit  our  neighbor¬ 
ing  city  of  Omaha  next  Spring. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. — The  Evangflist  of  August  5th  saj’s 
that  the  tent  meetings  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city  are  crowded,  and  more.  Last  Sunday  there 
were  not  less  than  500  persons  present,  though 
many  were  unable  to  find  room  inside  the  tent. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Clagett,  who  has  charge  of  the  services, 
has  already  taken  the  names  of  sixteen  persons 
who  believe  thej’  have  found  the  Saviour.  The 
first  Interest  awakened  by  the  noveltj’  of  tent  meet¬ 
ings  has  now  passed  away,  and  the  people  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  a  real  interest  in  religion.  ’The  region 
is  a  hard  one  in  which  to  organize  such  work,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  consists  of 
Roman  Catholics,  who  watch  the  proceedings  but 
cannot  bo  induced  to  attend  the  services. 

COLORADO. 

Aspen. — This  is  a  mining  camp  of  about  5000 
people,  beautifully  located  and  rich  in  minerals. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  town  a  Union  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  was  formed.  As  the  town  grew,  va¬ 
rious  other  denominations  organized  until  the  old 
organization  was  almost  all  Presbyterian.  The 
members,  with  a  largo  number  of  resident  Presby¬ 
terians  whose  membership  was  elsewhere,  petition¬ 
ed  for  the  organization  of  a  Presbyterian  church. 
July  28  the  petition  was  granted,  and  an  organiza¬ 
tion  was  formed  consisting  of  twenty-nine  mem¬ 
bers.  Nearly  as  many  more  are  expected  to  unite 
soon.  Messrs.  A.  B.  Shilling  and  A.  B.  Bardwell 
were  elected  elders.  The  ordination  was  postpon¬ 
ed  to  the  following  Sabbath,  to  be  performed  by 
Rev.  H.  S.  Beavis,  formerly  of  Macomb,  Ill.,  who 
will  supply  the  pulpit  for  a  time.  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk¬ 
wood,  Superintendent  of  Missions,  was  with  us  at 
the  organization. 

Glenwood  Springs. — A  Presbyterian  church  was 
organized  here  July  27.  Seventeen  members  united. 
Two  elders  were  ordained— W.  L.  Dorland,  M.D., 
(son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Luke  Dorland  of  Scotia  Seminary) 
and  R.  C.  Pearce  being  tlie  choice  of  the  church. 
This  town  is  the  county  seat  of  Garfield  county, 
and  has  very  remarkable  hot  springs.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  them,  the  largest  discharging  a 
continuous  stream  of  over  300  inches  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  120°.  The  Colorado  Midland  Rail¬ 
way  is  aiming  to  reach  tliis  place  by  tlie  coming 
Spring.  Meetings  were  held  at  this  point  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Rankin,  our  efficient  evangelist,  and  the 
church  was  organized  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Kirkwood, 
D.D.,  of  Colorado  Springs.  All  are  hopeful  of  great 
success. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Laramie. — The  Presbyterian  church  at  Laramie, 
Wyoming,  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  has  given 
a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Stanley,  for  the 
past  two  years  the  very  successful  pastor  of  our 
church  at  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  This  they 
have  done  apparentl}'  on  the  recommendation  of 
some  who  were  aware  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  former  la¬ 
bors  in  Colorado.  The  high  latitude  of  Leadville  , 
broke  him  down  in  1884,  after  enduring  it  for  five  ' 
years.  He  is  now  fully  recovered,  and  therefore 
in  a  condition  to  give  this  unexpected  demand  to 
return  to  the  front,  full  and  fair  consideration. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble  of  Chicago  visited  his 
native  town  of  Baldwin,  Maine,  recently,  after  an 
absence  of  thirty  years.  He  officiated  at  the  fu¬ 
neral  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wilder  Bowers,  who  liad  at¬ 
tained  to  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-four  years.  More 
than  ordinary  interest  attached  to  the  service,  as 
Mrs.  Bowers  was  a  woman  of  marked  character, 
and  it  is  said  exercised  a  potent  influence  for  good 
upon  Dr.  Noble  in  his  boyhood.  She  was  in  early 
life  a  favorite  pupil  of  Daniel  Webster.  Upon 
hearing  of  Dr.  Noble’s  arrival  in  town,  the  d.ay  of 
the  funeral  was  changed,  and  the  services  were 
held  at  the  church,  instead  of  the  house,  a  large 
congregation  attending. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Old  Catholics  in  the  Northwest.  —  An  Old 
Catholic  mission  has  been  organized  among  the 
Belgians  of  the  Northwest,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  here.  The  Churchman  ex¬ 
plains  :  Father  Vilatte  is  under  an  ordination  vow  ' 
of  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Bish-  ' 
op  Herzog  placed  the  Old  Catholic  cause  in  this 
Country  under  the  rngis  of  the  Anglo-American 
Episcopate.  Father  Vilatte,  therefore,  is  properly 
entitleil  to  ask  for  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
American  Churchmen.  He  has  sacrificed  every¬ 
thing  save  catholic  principle  to  stand  as  a  witness 
among  his  own  people  for  the  divine  system  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  against  the  false,  baneful,  and 
un-catholic  system  of  the  Papal  obwllence.  It 
rests  largely  with  American  Cliurchmen  to  nourish 
and  stimulate  the  growth  of  Old  Catholicism  that 
in  the  blessed  providence  of  God  has  been  planted 
among  us,  whereby  the  children  of  the  Latin 
Church  may  be  delivered  from  their  bondage,  and 
led  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 

L.^y  Lectures. — Our  Episcopal  brethren  of 
Long  Island  have  a  Lay  Helpers  Association,  and 
we  observe  a  course  of  free  lectures  was  lately 
given,  especially  for  lay  readers.  The  subjects  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  course,  were  the  duties  of  the  lay  read¬ 
er’s  office  and  the  history  and  use  of  the  Prayer 
Book.  The  lectures  were  delivered  by  Rev.  C.  El¬ 
lis  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  under  the  Bishop’s  appointment. 
The  Lay  Helpc'rs  Association  is  now  a  numerous 
body,  of  whom  a  large  number  are  licensed  lay 
readers.  When  each  of  our  Presbyteries  have  a 
corresponding  body  of  men  in  service,  their  inter¬ 
nal  mi.ssionary  work  will  be  looked  after  and  set 
forward  as  never  before. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Bolt  from  a  clear  Sky.  —  July  27th  the 
steeple  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  was  struck  by  lightning,  the  second  time 
within  the  week.  Out  of  a  clear  sky  came  a  flash 
and  a  peal  that  startled  the  whole  village.  The 
lightning  bolt  hit  the  top  of  the  spire,  pas.sed  down 
it  into  the  church  at  the  side  near  the  i)ulpit, 
scattering  mortar  and  laths  about  the  floor,  ami 
then  passed  outside  and  into  tlie  ground.  The  top 
of  the  spire  was  split,  and  fell  to  the  ground  with 
a  crash.  The  singular  part  of  it  is  that  the  church 
was  struck  in  the  same  place,  and  the  course  of 
the  fluid  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
bolt  of  the  preceding  Sunday  evening.  The  light¬ 
ning  must  have  played  around  in  the  inside  of  the 
church,  for  the  wires  that  held  the  lights  were 
completely  melted  and  consumeil  by  the  electrici¬ 
ty — not  a  bit  of  them  could  be  found.  .Another 
curious  freak  was  the  fact  that  the  woodwork  and 
ceiling  that  it  tore  away  were  not  blackened  or 
charred,  but  looked  as  though  they  had  been  re- 
mo  veil  by  a  heavy  blow. 


Williams— At  Nobby  Island,  Alexandria  Bay,  July 
27th,  1886,  Abijah  J.  Williams  of  Utica,  nged  81  years. 

Denio— In  Rome,  N.  Y.,  on  a-iturday,  July  Slst,  1886, 
Ruth  Oakley,  widow  of  Israel  Denio,  aged  78  years, 
11  months,  and  14  days. 

Ge.'.nt— At  Cairo,  Egypt,  July  24th,  1886,  Adaline  N. 
Tobbey,  wife  of  Dr.  Grant  (Bey),  and  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Torrey  of  Honesdalo,  Pa. 

Bissell — At  his  father’s  residence,  Norwalk,  Ct.,  on 
Thursday,  July  29,  1886,  Howard  Havens,  youngest 
son  of  Rev.  8.  B.  8.  Bissell,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age. 

Bbadisr — On  July  23d,  1886,  at  Torquay,  England, 
Mary  E.  Bradish,  widow  of  the  late  Luther  Bradish. 

Lockwood — At  Norwalk,  Ct.,  July  27, 1886,  William 
8.  Lockwood,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 


Xotiers. 


A  competent  lady  desires  a  position  as  housekeeper,  or 
as  travelling  companion  In  a  Christian  lamlly.  Best  of 
references  given  and  required.  Address  “  FR.ANCES,”  12 
Union  Park,  Rochester,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEHINART. 

The  term  opens  September  1st,  1886.  For  catalogue,  ad¬ 
dress  WILLIS  J,  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

No.  moo  Pork  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  next  Term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  15th,  1886. 

Students  entering  will  meet  the  Faculty  In  the  President’s 
room  at  10  A.  M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M. 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  D.D.,  In  Adams  Chapel,  Thursday.  Sept.  16th,  at  3 
P.  M.  E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Recorder. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEHINART. 

The  next  term  opens  Thursday,  SEPT.  9.  Introductory 
address  by  Prof.  LI.  J.  Evans,  D.D.  Dr.  Roberts.  Professor 
of  Practical  Theology,  will  enter  upon  his  duties  during 
September. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  the 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  FACULTY, 

Clnclnnnti,  O. 


McCORMICE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  CHICAGO. 

Term  opens  Thursday,  Sept.  2d. 

Drawing  of  rooms  by  new  students  at  10  A.  M. 

Opening  address  by  Prof.  Curtis  at  3  P.  M. 

For  Information,  or  catalogue,  address 

FACULTY,”  1060  N.  Halsted  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  BELIEF  FOB 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  Of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1884  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  faiallles  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


]Su»Cneis0  Xotfees* 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO.. 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Bills  op  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  CoiJiEOTioNS  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


POWDER 

Abtohitoly  Pvm. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
'  and  wholesomenees.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
*  kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  rbort  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  So14 
only  in  eoiu.  ROYAL  BAKING  Powder  Oo.,  106  W  all  St,  N.  Y. 


The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixtieth 
year  mailed  free. 

O.  E.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


^Trbrvtfidirtnents* 


BABTEOOL: 

The  Magazine 
TOR  MOTHERS. 

Devoted  to  the  Care  of  Infante  and  General  Nureery 
Intcmste.  Subscrlptlone  received  by  all  bookeellere 
and  poitmaeters,  $1  60  a  year.  Single  copies  16  cents, 
■old  everywhere. 

babyhood  PUBUSHING  CO.,  6  r-e’..ian  St.  N.  T. 


IIMTED  STATES  TRUST  COMPANY 

OP  NEW  YORK 

No.  49  Wall  street. 


SIX 


Capital  and  Surplus, 

MILLION  DOLLARS. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  Into 
Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  OM  DEPOMITH, 
Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after  five 
days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the  whole 
time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  administrators  or  trustees  of  estates,  and 
females  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  business,  as 
well  as  religious  and  benevolent  Institutions,  will  find  this 
Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 

.TOHN  A.  STEWART,  President. 

WM.  H.  MACY,  Vice-President. 

JAMES  S.  CLARK,  Second  Vice-President. 

TRUSTEES: 


DAN.  H.  ARNOLD, 
THOMAS  8LOCOMB, 
CHARLF,S  E.  BILL, 
WILSON  G.  HUNT, 
WILLIAM  H.  MACY, 
CLINTON  GILBERT, 
DANIEL  D.  LORD, 
SAMUEL  SLOAN, 

JAMES  LOW, 

WM.  WALTER  PHELPS, 

D.  WILLIS  JAMES, 

JOHN  J.  ASTOR, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 
WILLIAM  ROCKEFELLER, 


HENRY  E.  LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC  N.  PHELPS, 
ER.ASTUS  CORNING, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN. 

JOHN  HAR8EN  RHOADES, 
ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES, 
ROBERT  B.  MINTURN, 
GEO.  HENRY  WARREN, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

WILLIAM  LIBBEY, 

JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN, 
EDWARD  COOPER, 

W.  BAYARD  CU’TTINO, 
CHA8.  S.  SMITH. 
ALEXANDER  E.  OBR. 


HENRY  L.  THOBNF.LL,  Secretary. 

LOUIS  G.  HASICTON,  Assistant  Secretary. 


THE 


United  States  Natienal  Bank, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

XT«.  1  SaCASWAT,  ITSry  TOES. 


Capital,  - 
Surplus, - 


The  Presbytery  of  Westminster  will  hold  Its  next 
regular  meeting  In  Hopewell  Church,  York  couuty,  Pa.,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  6th,  at  P.  M. 

W.  G.  CAIRNES,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Crawforilsville  will  meet  at 
Toronto,  Vermillion  county,  Ind..  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7th,  at 
7  p.  M.  Records  of  Sessions  win  he  examined. 

JNO.  M.  BISHOP,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Oes  Moines  will  meet  at  Ih'X’er, 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7th,  at  71  P.  M. 

J.  OSMOND,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Alton  will  meet  In  C.irlyle,  Ill. 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7j  P.  M.  Records  of  Sessions  re-  ' 
qulred.  C.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Staled  Clerk,  j  ' 


$500^000 

500,000 


JAiOXTI  C.  MUilRAY,  President. 

*YaN  O.  SHERMAN.  Cashier. 

H.  M.  HOYT.  Jr..  Asst.  Cashlec 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business. 

o  DIRECTORS: 

UXIAN  OMURRAY,  j.  W.  DREXel. 

CHAUNCCT  ^DEPEW,  CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 

!>•  A.  LINDLEY, 

C.  B.  HICKOX,  JAMES  W.  ALEXANDKB, 

T.  W.  PEARSALL. 


James  M’Creery  &  Go. 

HAVE  OPENED  THEIR  EARLY  IMPORTA¬ 
TIONS  OF  SILKS,  VFLVETS,  AND  PLUSHES, 
AND  ARE  NOW  EXHIBITING  COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENTS  IN  RICH  AND  EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS.  AN  EXAMIN.4.TION  IS  INVITED. 

BEOiDWAI  AND  11  th  ST.,  SEW  lOM. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  for 

PLATFORM  ECHOES 

•r  UYINQ  TBUTHS  FOB  HEAD  AND  BEABT, 

.  By  John  B,  Gough, 

Hlf  last  and  erownlns  Ufa  work,  brim  full  of  thrUUna  tatar 
art.  huDM>r  and  patho*.  Bright,  pure,  and  goi^,  xaU  of 
*iaughter  and  teaxa,"  It  caUa  al  •ight  co  aU.  To  It  la  add^ 
and  Daath  of  Mr.  Gough,  hj  Rct.  LTM AN  AB¬ 
BOTT.  AganU  Want^— Man  and  Waman. 

to  a  month  made.  wo  hindrrnne*  aa  wa 

giea  Mxtrs  T«rm$  and  /VrieAlr.  Writa  for  etreuledra  to 
N  A.  B.  WOBTHINGTON  Jt  CO.»  Hnrtfkrdg 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Yale  Divinity  School,  lieges  of^the 

University,  open  to  every  Christian  denomination.  PBO- 
FESSoius  AND  IN8TBUCTOR.S :  Timothy  Dwight,  Noah  Porter, 
George  E.  Day,  Samuel  Harris,  George  P.  Fisher,  Lewis  O. 
Brastow,  John  E.  Russell,  George  B.  Stevens  (elect),  Wm.  R. 
Harper,  Mark  Bailey.  Begins  Sept.  23.  For  catalogue  or 
fuller  Information,  apply  to  Prof.  GIXIRGE  E.  DAY,  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  or  either  of  the  Professors. 


Hempstead  instiiute.  h„”rir.-»Y. 

A  Thorough  EngUth  Hoarding  School  for  Boy$. 
Primary,  Intermediate.  Higher  English,  and  Commer 
ctal  Courses.  Twenty-seventh  year  begins  Sept.  15. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


*UMM1T  ACADEMY,  Sammit,  N.  J.  Healthfu 

I  location.  Military  drill.  Reopens  Sept.  16th. 

JAMES  HEARD,  A.M..  Principal. 


c 


AY  VGA  LAKK  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  MAJ.  W.  A.  FUKT,  Principal. 


MIJ4S  K.  ELIZABETH  BANA’S 

BGARDING  AND  DAY  ttCHOOl, 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIKS  AND  CHILDRBN 
Morristown,  New  Jersey, 

Re-opens  Sept.  22d.  Grounds  and  buildings  attractive. 
Highest  stanilard  in  English  and  Classical  Stu'.ies.  Supe¬ 
rior  advantages  In  Art  and  Music.  Resident  French  aod 
German  Teachers  Terms :  Board  and  Tuition  in  English 
and  French,  $5t>0.  Circulars  on  application.  _ 

Uice  E  I  Fnil^  boarding  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR 

MISS  Cl  Li  KUUCoi  young  ladies  and  childrem 

45  Bast  68th  Street.  New  York. 

Afternoon  Classes  for  Adults. 


SBDGWICK  INSTITUTP,,  Great  Barrington,  Berkthire 
Co.,  Matt.  A  select  and  limited  family  School  tor  young 
men  and  boys.  Prepares  for  college  and  business.  Physical 
development  and  training  under  Judicious  direction.  Ad¬ 
dress  for  particulars,  Principals  Rev.  H.  J.  VAN  LENNEP, 
D.D.,  E.  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  A.M. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ACADE^MV. 

CHESTER.  26th  year  opens  Sept.  15.  Costly  BuildinKs. 

A  MII.ITAKY  t’OM.KGB. 

Civil  Engin>-erin|t,  Chemistry,  Classics,  EnKlish. 

Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  President. 


The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls, 

419  CUiitozi  Street,  Brooklyn,  IT.  Y. 

Offers  opportunity  for  thorough  study  and  the  advantages 
of  a  well  ordered  home  life.  Special  facilities  for  Music 
and  Art. 

REFERENCES : 

Rev.  R.  S.  STOIIRS.  D.D  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  HOWARD  CROSBY,  D.D  ,  New  York. 

Rev.  HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  JOHN  HALL,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D..  New  York. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  T.  DURYEA,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. _ 


RUTGERS  COUL.EGE. 

NEW  BRUNSW'ICK,  N.  J. 

1  hour  from  New  York  on  the  Penna.  H.  R. 

Fear  begint  (examinationt for  admittioni)  Sept.  22,  1886. 

SLOA!V  PRIZES  FOR  BEST  (CLISSU'AL)  EATRAXCE 
EXAREVATIOAS ;  Ut  $400  ($100)  CASH) 

2d,  $3o0  ($50  CASH). 

Sixteen  Professors;  no  tutors.  Classical  course  full 
and  thorough.  Increused  facilities  for  the  study  of 
French  and  German,  with  u  view  to  practical 
nse.  Laboratory  work  for  all  students  In  Chemistry.  Well 
equipped  Astronomical  Observatory  for  students’  use. 
Full  Geological  Cabinet.  50,000  well  chosen  books  In 
Libraries. 

Ample  Provision  for  Electives,  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  In  Natural  Science,  History,  etc. 

The  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT  is  the  New  Jersey 
State  College.  Constant  flold-practlco  In  Surveying.  Full 
course  lu  Draughting. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  COLLEGE-THOROUGHNESS  IN  ALL  WORK. 

Bett  facilitiet  and  pertonal  attention  for  every  itudent. 

For  full  Information,  address  Librarian  Hutgert  College. 

MERRILL  EDWARDS  GATES,  Ph.D..  LL.D.,  President. 


OGONTZ 


NCHOOI,  FOR  YOUNG  UADIEN. 

Tho  fourth  year  of  this  School  (known  for  thirty-three 
years  os  Chestnut  Street  Seminary)  will  open  Wednesday, 
Sept.  ;49th,  at  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  sent  of  Jay 
Cooke,  near  Phlladeliihla.  For  circulars,  address 

PRINCIPALS,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 

offurs  younK  men  A  women  Piiperlor 
ndvantugi’R  for  bUHlneBS  edurationat 

Spencerian  Easiness  GoUege 

an  institution  that  has  sent  forth  over 
6(K)(rra<iuatos  to  All  poRitions  of  honor 
trust  and  proAt  during  the  Inst  20 
yearn.  Adaresa  the  principal, Wash- 
liiirton«  IF*  C*.  for  circulars, 
i  HENUY  C.  SPE.NOER,  LUB.,Prin. 
f  Mrs.  SARA  A.  SPENCER.  Vlce-rrin. 


ISS  J.  F.  WREAKS’  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOITNO  ladies  AND  CHILDRl;N, 

Also  KINDERGARTEN,  Reopens  Sept.  27. 

No.  969  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


WILLISTINK  HALL.  —  Nyack-on-the-Hnd*an. 

A  HOME  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIFJl.  Patronage 
unexceptionable.  Address  Misses  J  A.  A  J.  KEMPSHALL. 


IVY  HALL  SEMINARY 

Reopens  Sept.  15.  Thorough  instruction  In  English.  Largo 
classes  In  Art,  I-anguages,  Music,  Ac.  Mild  Winters,  home 
care  and  comfort.  For  particulars,  address 
_  _  Rev.  HENRY  REEVES,  Ph  D. 


CLASSICAL  AND  HOME  INSTITUTE.  PoughkMpsle, 

Offers  to  young  ladles  superior  advantages  for  thorough 
training  In  all  branches  necessary  to  a  prej.aratory  course 
for  college,  with  home  comforts  and  special  care. 

Miss  SARAH  V.  H.  BUTLER,  Principal. 


KlNDERiiARTNEUS  TIJAINEI). 

Itare  opjiortunltles  afforded.  Send  for  circular  to 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  Oswego.  N.  Y. 


TEMPLE  GROVE  LADIES’  SEMIHART. 

Saratoga  Spring*,  N.  Y.  Regular  course  includes 
German,  French,  and  Latin,  without  extra  charge.  Address 
CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  A.M.,  President. 


CLA  VERACK  COLLEGE  AND  HUDSON  RIVER 
INSTITUTE,  Claverack,  N.  Y.  Affords  superior 
edueatlonnl  advantages.  For  particulars  see  page  3,  issue 
July  22,  of  this  paper,  or  send  for  catalogue. 

_  Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.B.,  President. 

PKKKNKILL  (N.  V.)  .YIILITAKY  AUAilEMY. 
_ Col.  C.  J.  Wright,  B.S.,  A  M.,  Prln. 


Or.  Holbrook’s 

MILITARY  SCHOOL 

MING  MING,  N'.  1.  Reopens  Wednesday  evening.  Sept. 
16th.  Address _ Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE.  WOMffiN. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

Coarse  of  study  equal  to  that  of  the  beat  Colleges 
also  Elective  and  Special  Courses.  Beet  advantages 
in  Music  and  Art.  Building  with  best  modern  Improve¬ 
ments;  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  Elevator. 
Attronomical  Ubservatory— Mnsenm  and  Art  Gnl- 
iery.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

Rev.  At  W.  COWLES.  D.D.,  Pres’t,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Wells  College  for  Young  Ladles. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE.  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Course  ol  Study.  Superior  facilities 
for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  unsurpassed  tor  beauty  and 
bealthtulness.  Session  begins  Sept.  15,  18S6.  Send  for 
catalogue.  B.  S,  FR18BBE,  D.D.,  President. 


R 


YE  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEW  YORK. 

For  particulars,  address _ Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

NKWBURG-ON'-HUDSON,  N.  Y., 

Gives  the  best  preparation  for  the  best  colleges.  Two  Yale 
valedictorians  In  three  years.  Entrance  examinations  held 
at  the  school  by  member  of  Yale  Faculty.  Dally  gymnastics 
under  teacher  compulsory.  For  circulars,  etc.,  address 
HENRY  W.  SIGLAR.  M.A.  (Ynle),  Mn. 


UPSON  SEHINART,  up  In  the  bills  of  Litchfield  Oounty. 

Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keeps  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fits  for  College  or  Bueinees.  Makes 
good  men  of  bad  boys.  References ;  President  Porter,  Yale 
College;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Jared 
Held,  Jr.,  "N.  Y.  Evangelist,”  New  York  city.  Hor  other 
references  or  information.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preston,  CL 


Miss  Chisholm’s  School  for  Girls, 

15  EAST  e5th  STREET, 

WILL  RE-OPEN  SEPTEMBER  S7th. 

Boys’  Classes  separate.  Preparatory  Class  for  Harvard  ’87 


COTTAGK  SE^IINAKY, 

CLINTON,  ONEIDA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

For  Young  Lndie*.  Opens  September  8th. 

Bov.  C.  W.  HAWLEY.  A.M.,  Principal. 


CLINTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Prepares  thoroughly  tor  College  or  Business.  Location 
favorable.  Military  Organlz.atton  and  Drill.  74th 

year  will  begin  Sept,  9th,  1886.  Rev.  ISAAC  O, 
BKST,  A.  91,,  Principal,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co„N,  Y, 

Wabash  College, 

CRAWFORDMYILLE,  IND. 

Full  Classical  and  Scientific  Courses.  High  in  standard, 
thorough  In  methods,  rich  In  Libraries  (23,000  volumes) 
and  Laboratories.  In  the  Preparatory  Department  tuition 
it  fret,  and  thorough  preiiaratlon  is  made  for  college.  To 
the  best  male  scholar  In  the  Graduating  Class  of  any  High 
or  Classical  School  In  Indiana,  a  scholarship  tree  of  all 
college  bills  Is  offerel.  Tho  56th  year  begins  Sept.  Sth. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application, 

JOSEPH  F.  TU'TTLE.  President. 


IIBIHIIICIIllEtE 

Marietta,  Ohio. 


M' 

■  ■  ■  Expense*  moderate.  ’Two  courses  of  study. 
Free  Scholarships  to  aid  worthy  students. 
’The  next  term  in  College  and  Academy  be¬ 
gins  September  9tb,  Catalogues  sent  on  sppUcatloii. 


EOCKLAND  C()LLE(JE, 

N  Y  AUK-UN- i'll  F-ll  |i  »M»N'. 

Preparatory  for  Males.  College  for  Ladles.  Popular 
school  at  popular  rates.  Music,  Art,  Modern  I.anguage8, 
and  Telegraphy.  Special  tnachlng  for  backward  pupils. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Next  year  opens  Sept.  14th. 

_  w.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M.,  Principal. 


BETI’lE  STVA  RT  INSTITUTE. 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles.  Fall  term 
commences  Sept.  16th,  1886.  Courses  of  study  equal  to  those 
of  any  Seminary,  whether  Classical,  Literary,  or  Musical. 
Advantages  In  Art  and  Elocution  unsurpassed.  Careful 
training  In  morals  and  manners.  Home  comforts.  For 
catalogues,  apply  to _ Mrs.  M.  McKEE  HOMES. 

PENNINGTON  SEMINARY, 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS,  PENNINO’TON,  N.  J. 

On  Railroad,  midway  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Opens  Sept.  6th.  Every  convenience.  Thorough  education. 
Catalogue,  testimonials,  letter  of  Dr.  McCosh  of  Prtneeton, 
Ac.  THOS.  HANLON,  D.D.,  President. 


WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINARY 

will  commence  Its  62d  year  September  9.  Fine  Library, 
Laboratory,  Observatory,  and  Cabinets.  Thorough  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Best  of  home  Infiuences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 


DiemTOVN,  SUSSEX  CO.,  H.  J. 

A  SELECT  ENGLISH  AND  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL 

for  both  sexes.  School  year  begins  September  8.  For  Cir¬ 
cular,  address  W.  H.  SEELEY,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Mme.  GIOVANNINI, 

For  twelve  years  head  of  the  Music  department  of  Mrs, 
LIFE’S  SEMINARY,  Rye.  N.  Y.,  has  opened  a 

Private  and  Select  Home  tor  Young  Ladies, 

103  East  61st  Street,  New  York. 

The  number  Is  limited  to  twelve,  and  the  terms  are  very 
moderate — $600  per  year,  Including  Board  and  Tuition  In 
Music,  Languages,  and  Art.  French  and  Italian  spoken  In 
tho  family.  Highest  testimonials. 


^ELWYN  HALL,  READING,  PA. 

A  I’KGI’AltATORV  SCHOOL  FOR  B0I8. 
Conducted  upon  the  Military  Plan. 

’Thorough  Instruction,  Sound  Discipline,  I,arge  and  thor¬ 
oughly  Eiulpped  Gymnasium  and  Drill  Hall.  For  circu¬ 
lars,  address  tho  Headmaster,  L.  0.  BISHOP. 


Riverview  academy. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Prepares  for  College  and  the  Government  Academies,  for 
Business  and  Social  relations.  Thorough  Military 
Instmctlon.  Springfield  Cadet  RlUes. 

_ B18BEE  A  AMEN,  Principals. 


LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

COLLEGE  offers  two  Courses.  ACADEMY— Classical  and 
English.  Expeniet  low.  FERRY  HALL— thorough  Course  for 
Young  Ladles.  Opens  Sept.  8.  For  Catalogues  and  further 
information,  apply  to  tho  Pbesident,  Lake  Forest,  III. 


WELLESLEY  SCHOOL. 

aO!«7  CHESTNUT  STREET. 

For  Oirlt  and  Young  Ladiet.  Boarding  and  Day. 
Prepares  tor  College;  graduates  In  Seminary  course; 
qualifies  tor  teaching. 

Reference — John  Waaamakor.  Address  for  circulars 
Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

OXFORD,  OHIO.  On  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan. 
The  32d  annual  session  will  open  September  let,  1886, 
Board  dhd  tuition  $170.  For  catalogue,  apply  to 
_  Miss  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOB  LESiaS  T71TIVZBSZTT, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  tor  Lehigh  University,  oae 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  tree  to  all.  For  partio- 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Prlncl pat 

Extra  Summer  session  July  Ist — special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  ol  Loblgb  University. 


INGHAM  UNIVERSITY, 

I,ER«Y,  N.Y'.  For  Young  Ijidles.  Academic  and  College 
Courses.  Superior  facilities  for  Music  and  Art.  Best  lu- 
strucUjrs.  Excellent  home  Influences.  For  catalogues, 
address  _ Rev.  W.  W.  TOTHEROH,  A.M. 


Cl  KKYLOf'K  INWTITI’TK,  Sonth  Willlanistown, 

M  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  A  Preparatory  Sehool  for  Boys. 
Classical,  English  and  Commercial  Courses.  Diplomas 
given.  A  thorough  schnol  and  (ileasant  home  In  a  health¬ 
ful  k)catlon  Booms  for  Slxty-flve  Isiys.  Eight  teachers. 
A.Hh  year  begins  Sept  Olh.  For  catalogues,  address 
GEURGE  F.  MILLS,  Principal. 


I  ADIES 


SEMINARY. 


CIENDALE  •  FEMALE  -  COLlEfiE 

Fifi^n  miles  north  of  rincInnftU,  0.  Bent  ftcllitles  in  rega- 
Inr  Acatlemic  and  Colieglate  Course.  Also  in  Music  and  Art. 
_ ^Address  UE  V.  U  I>.  POTTCK,  D.D.,  Glendato,  O.  _ 

Pennsylvania  Female  College, 

situated  In  a  beautiful  park,  on  a  commanding  plateau. 
In  the  Suburbs  of  Pittsburgh,  away  from  city  noise 
and  smoko.  Unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  healthful¬ 
ness.  Excellent  facilities  for  tbe'study  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Classics,  and  Mathematics— In  short,  every  department  well 
equipped.  Season  opens  September  8,  1886.  Early  appli¬ 
cation  Is  desirable.  For  catalogues  and  further  Informa¬ 
tion,  apply  to  Miss  HELEN  E.  PELLETREAU.  President, 
Pittsburgh  (East  End),  Pa. 


ADELBKRT  COLLEGE 

OF 

WKSTERN  RESERVE  UJ\IVERSITY. 

Year  opens  Sept.  9.  Two  courses  of  study  for  degrees, 
CLA88ICAL  and  Modern  LANOtiAor,  with  elective  studies. 
Partial  courses  with  certificates.  Chemical  and  Physical 
lAtX'ratorles.  Astronomical  Observatory.  Situation  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful.  Expenses  are  low.  Preparatory  schools 
at  Hudson  and  Green  Spring.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

E.  Bi'hhsell,  sec’t,  Cleveland,  O. 

dUNG 

43d 
YKAR. 

f .  CHANDLER^.  D.,  Prui.  Freehoid,  N.  J. 

POUGHKEEPSIE  (N.)Q 
MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

A  First-Class  School  for  Boy* 
only,  for  College.  West  Point, 
Annspolis,  Scientific  schools,  or 
FOR  BUSINESS. 
Terms,  $400.  For  Circulars  and 
References,  addre-s. 

C.  B.  WAKKINO,  Ph.  D., 

rrincipsl. 

New  ENGLAND  CONSERVATOR 

MUSIC  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  LARGEST  ftnd  BEST  EQUIPPED  Infbs 

WORLD  — ]001nstnicton,9M)AStiid«ntf)s«t  Fssr.  Thor- 
ough  Instruction  in  V.jcal.nd  Initnjmental  Music,  Plmno  si^ 
Organ  Tuning.  Fliw  Art*,  Oratorr,  I.itcratur*.  French,  Qwf^ 
man  and  luluin  I.angutgc*,  Engllih  Bninchci.OymnsatIc*, 
He.  Tuition,  $1  to  gdl)  I  board  and  mom  with  Stnim  Ilrataad 
Electric  Light,  Jith.  $7.'!  per  term.  Fall  T*rm  bWH"*  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  IM.  For  IlltiMraled  Calender,  with  full  informatian, 
addre*t,  E.  TOURJEE,  Dir.,  Franklin  8q.,  BOSTON,  Maea. 


MAPAI  rQTkD  nni  l  CPC  Located  raid-way  between  Mlnnea|>olls  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Climate  tho  most 
nUALLOICn  uULLlULi  healthful  lu  the  world.  PreparaVrry  and  Collegiate  Departments.  Classical, 
Philosophical,  and  Literary  Divisions  In  the  Collegiate.  Five  years  devoted  to  Natural  Science,  and  three  and 
one-half  years  to  Mental  Science ;  English  and  Mathematics  throughout  the  entire  course.  Modern  Languages, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  In  the  Collegiate  Department.  Boarding,  Room,  Heat,  and  IJght  in  the  Dormit  ry,  $3  (ler  week.  The 
second  year  opens  Sept.  15,  isse.  Entrance  examlnatk  n  Sept.  14.  For  Catalogue  and  other  Information,  address 

President  T.  A.  MCCURDY,  D.D.,  Hacalestor,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


A  A  g'i  A  Tk  ■,'8  R/R  One  of  the  half  dozen  best  Projiaratory  and  Classical 

J  Fa  RL  im  mP  ■’aITR.  X  •  Schools  In  the  U.  8.  Excellent  facilities  In  Artademic 

Studies.  Music,  Painting,  Industrial  Science,  and  Commercial  Studies.  The  payment  of  SOI  lu  a>lTance  will  cover 
all  tuition  In  the  Preparatory  and  Academic  Courses,  together  with  hoard,  llmlie  1  amoutit  of  washing,  rtK.m  rent, 
beating,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses  except  b<K>ks,  stationery,  lights,  and  small  contingencies  for  the  Fall  Tc-riii  of 
twelve  weeks,  beginning  Sept.  1.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Rev.  O.  M.  SFEBLIC,  Principal,  Wllbraham,  lUttas. 
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COXPiRATlTE  SCHMART 

OF  THE  F&ESBTTEEIAH  CHTJECH  Df  THE  UHITED  STATES  OF  AlfESICA,  FOB  THE  LAST  SIX  TEABS. 


Synods, . 

38 

23 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Presb}’terie8, . 

177 

180 

182 

190 

196 

199 

Candidates, . 

622 

626 

678 

733 

839 

906 

Licentiates . 

301 

301 

282 

275 

322 

337 

Ministers . 

5,086 

5,143 

5,218 

6,341 

5,474 

5,546 

Licensures, . 

157 

159 

157 

126 

161 

188 

Ordinations, . 

144 

158 

157 

150 

130 

154 

Installations, . 

286 

306 

329 

402 

420 

36^ 

Pastoral  Dissolutions,  .  . 

242 

265 

287 

295 

268 

306 

Ministers  received,  .  .  . 

68 

54 

64 

85 

81 

69 

Ministers  dismissed,  .  . 

32 

28 

22 

29 

19 

■  29 

Ministers  deceased,  .  .  . 

.  108 

98 

89 

93 

104 

101 

Elders, . 

16,601 

18,584 

18,986 

18, %8 

20,602 

21,212 

Deacons, . 

4,596 

5,643 

5,876 

6,287 

6,472 

6,676 

Churches, . 

5,598 

5,744 

5,858 

5,973 

6,093 

6,281 

Churches  organized,  .  . 

90 

182 

165 

168 

177 

165 

Churches  dissolved,  .  .  . 

56 

50 

06 

63 

68 

76 

Churches  received,  .  .  . 

8 

8 

4 

3 

8 

3 

Churches  dismiss^,  .  . 

_ 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Added  on  examination. 

25,344 

29,389 

32,132 

34,938 

42,972 

61,177 

Added  on  certificate,  .  . 

21,635 

24,651 

24,677 

26,801 

27,516 

28,490 

Communicants.  .... 

581,401 

592,1’28 

600,695 

615,942 

644,025 

661,809 

Baptisms — adults,  .  ,  . 

8,174 

9,678 

10,397 

11,942 

15,191 

18,474 

Baptisms— infants,  .  .  . 

17,489 

19,026 

17.7’28 

19,483 

21,012 

21,616 

Sunday-school  members,  . 

633,564 

654,051 

663,765 

687,269 

720,059 

743,518 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Home  Missions,  .... 

$458,098 

$467,625 

$582,360 

$620,023 

$632,906 

$760,947 

Foreign  Missions,  .  .  . 

475.626 

460,219 

501,578 

550,220 

548,613 

651,160 

Education, . 

190,799 

142,970 

1«7,2.54 

118,956 

115,870 

97,954 

Publjpation, . 

33,015 

43,609 

39,178 

35,907 

34,218 

34,739 

Church  Erection . 

158,281 

139,620 

150,391 

193,047 

152,050 

243,016 

Belief  Fund . 

68,454 

66,022 

75,249 

80,288 

83,9-24 

99,479 

Freedmen . 

68,097 

70,832 

84,012 

86,452 

97,619 

91.’273 

Aid  for  Collies,  .... 

.  - 

— 

— 

76,415 

85,471 

119,730 

Sustentation, . 

21,570 

20,697 

21,275 

24,845 

21,410 

21,750 

General  Assembly,  .  .  . 

43,028 

44,253 

46,847 

61,037 

55,200 

60,312 

Gongr^ational,  .... 

6,338,579 

6,862,640 

7,139,904 

7,355,791 

7.541,017 

7,640,855 

Miscellaneous . 

817,744 

929,910 

833,444 

976,420 

823,755 

771,116 

Total . 

.  $8,674,291 

$9,253,397 

$9,661,493 

$10,169,401 

$10,192,053 

$10,592,331 

PriDceton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  2,  1886. 

CLEVELAND  CHCRCHEH. 

By  Anaon  Smyth,  D.D. 

CleTeland,  August,  1886. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  This  morning  is  unlike  any 
other  we  have  had  for  months.  It  is  dark,  rainy, 
cold,  and  uncomfortable.  I  never  knew  such  a 
Summer  as  the  present  has  been  for  almost  unin¬ 
terrupted  sunshine,  with  but  one  day  in  ten  that 
has  been  too  warm  for  pleasure.  But  this  morn¬ 
ing  is  too  dreary  to  write  a  solid  letter,  one  that  i 
requires  care  and  thought.  I  will  therefore  jot 
down  a  few  items. 

Our  North  Church  has  for  the  last  few  years 
been  doing  exceedingly  well  under  the  ministry  of 
my  good  brother,  Rev.  William  Gaston.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  just  completed  a  subscription  for  building 
a  church,  the  old  one  being  outgrown  as  well  as 
inconvenient. 

If  there  is  a  better  thing  than  the  erection  of  a 
new  house  of  worship,  I  think  it  must  be  the  pay-  j 
ment  for  one  which  has  been  already  in  use  for  a  i 
few  years.  Our  First  Methodist  Church  edifice  is  , 
one  of  the  finest  in  Cleveland,  but  it  has  long  been  j 
held  down  by  heavy  indebtedness.  It  is  fifty  years  | 
since  that  society  was  organized,  and  it  is  said  that  I 
it  has  never  seen  a  day  that  it  was  free  from  debt 
imtil  the  present  Summer.  Last  month  they  held 
a  jubilee,  having  paid  the  last  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  and  thus  freed  their  beautiful  house  of 
worship  from  the  mortgage  which  for  ten  years  has 
rested  upon  it. 

Our  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  was  erect¬ 
ed  during  the  pastorate  of  the  late  beloved  Charles 
Terry  Collins,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars.  It  has  a  splendid  location 
upon  Prospect  Street,  and  with  audience  room, 
chapel,  apartments  for  the  Sunday-school,  and  par¬ 
lors  for  social  gatherings,  it  admirably  accommo¬ 
dates  the  good  people  who  make  it  their  church 
home.  But  it  was  oppressed  with  a  debt  of  tliirty 
thousand  dollars,  every  cent  of  which  has  been 
provided  for  within  the  last  few  days.  The  pastor. 
Rev.  George  R.  Leavitt,  D.D.,  is  regarded  with 
confidence  and  love  by  all  our  Christian  people. 

Four  months  ago  my  dear  brother.  Dr.  Eleroy 
Curtis,  was  called  home,  leaving  our  South  Cleve¬ 
land  Church  without  a  pastor.  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Ludlow,  a  Cleveland  boy  whose  father  resides 
but  a  few  steps  from  my  home,  a  graduate  of 
Adelbert  College  and  a  member  of  the  coming 
senior  ciass  of  Union  Theologicai  Seminary,  has 
preached  there  for  the  last  three  months,  and  given 
such  entire  satisfaction  that  they  have  called  him 
to  become  their  pastor.  His  acceptance  will  be 
conditioned  upon  his  being  allowed  to  finish  his 
theological  course  before  his  installation. 

Most  of  the  Presbyterian  pastors  of  this  city 
are  now  away  upon  their  vacations.  Dr.  Haydn  is 
in  Europe,  Dr.  Pomeroy  at  Saratoga,  and  there  are 
others  whose  present  whereabouts  I  do  not  know. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  was  present  at  two  im¬ 
pressive  funerals.  Dr.  S.  F.  Slosson  was  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  but  when  quite  young  became  a 
resident  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  from  which  place 
he  removed  to  this  city  forty  years  ago,  when 
Cleveland  was  a  small  village.  All  these  years 
he  has  been  prominently  identified  with  religious 
interests  here,  having  been  for  some  time  the 
leader  in  the  service  of  song  in  the  Old  Stone 
Church.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Session  of  the  Euclid-avenue  Church. 
He  was  eighty-four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Mrs.  Louisa  N.  Brinsmade,  widow  of  the  late 
Z.  P.  Brinsmade,  was  seventy-six  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  a  mother  in  Israel, 
a  member  of  our  Second  Church,  and  held  in  honor 
and  love  by  all  who  knew  her. 

HiitiCsterfit  atm  e^iirciiea. 

NEW  YORK. 

Stamford.— The  cornerstone  of  the  new  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Stamford,  N.  Y.,  was  formally 
laid  on  Friday,  July  30.  The  exercises  were  held 
for  the  most  part  in  the  old  church.  After  an 
opening  anthem,  the  Scripture  lessons  were  read 
by  the  Rev.  O.  A.  Merchant,  pastor  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  church,  and  prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Q.  Ruliffson  of  New  York.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  statement  by  M.  Fredenburg,  Esq.,  of  the 
Building  Committee,  showing  the  progress  of  the 
work.  E.  W.  Churchill,  Esq.,  also  of  the  Building 
Committee,  made  some  very  appropriate  remarks, 
referring  to  an  entertainment  gotten  up  by  the 
lady  guests  at  Churchill  Hall,  which  added  J160  to 
the*  Building  Fund.  The  pastor  then  referred  to 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Jacob  Davis  of  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.,  who  presented  the  cornerstone,  and  who  is  also 
a  liberal  contributor  to  the  Building  Fund.  He 
also  read  the  names  of  persons  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Albany, 
and  Rondout,  who  hav6  contributed  money  for  the 
building.  The  pastor  then  introduced  the  Rev.  J. 
Fewsmith,  D.D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  delivered 
a  very  appropriate  and  entertaining  address.  Af¬ 
ter  singing,  the  congr^ation  passed  out  of  the 
church  and  assembled  at  the  site  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  where  the  cornerstone  was  in  readiness.  A 
list  of  the  contents  of  the  box  was  then  read  by  J. 
P.  Grant,  Esq.  Among  the  items  were  a  copy  of 
minutes  of  the  first  meeting  for  the  organization 
of  the  church ;  a  copy  of  the  historical  sermon 
preaclied  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  L.  E.  Richards,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  two  years 
ago :  a  copy  of  an  address  from  Rev.  Fordyce  Har¬ 
rington,  the  first  pastor  of  this  church,  and  a  copy 
of  a  similar  address  from  Rev.  Warren  Mayo, 
who  was  pastor  in  1854,  when  the  present  church 
edifice  was  built,  both  read  on  the  same  occasion. 
Other  documents  of  local  and  church  interest  were 
also  deposited.  The  box  was  then  placed  iii  the 
cornerstone  by  the  pastAvr,  and  it  was  laid  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  ^n,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  declared  to  be  a  cornerstone  upon  which  was 
to  be  erected  a  building  to  be  dedicated  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Almighty  God  according  to  the  usages  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  d.  e.  r. 

Cazenovia.— Anxiety  is  expressed  that  the  new 
bell  [for  the  Baptist  Church]  may  harmonize  with 
those  of  the  other  cliurcbes.  That  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  is  unusuall}'  melodious,  and  from  time  out 
of  mind  there  has  been  a  fanciful  or  partly  true 
legend  that  Col.  Lincklaen,  the  ftvunder  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  sent  a  box  of  silver  dollars  to  Holland,  which 
were  melted  with  the  bell  metal  and  gave  it  the 
musical  tone  which  has  often  been  the  subject  of 
comment  by  citizens  and  strangers. 


William  H.  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk. 


Drtden. — ^Thegood  people  of  the  Dryden  church 
are  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  they  have  once  more 
a  settled  pastor.  The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  met 
with  them  on  the  evening  of  J  uly  27th,  and  ordain¬ 
ed  and  installed  George  V.  Reichel,  of  the  last 
class  at  Auburn  Seminary,  as  pastor  of  the  church. 
A  large  congregation  was  present,  and  handsome 
floral  decorations  testified  to  the  interest  felt  in 
the  occasion.  Rev.  ,C.  H.  Beebe  of  Port  Byron 
(Moderator  of  the  Presbytery,)  presided,  asked  the 
constitutional  questions,  and  offered  the  ordaining 
prayer.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Prof.  W.  J. 
Beecher  of  Auburn  Seminary,  from  John  i.  30. 
The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by  Rev.  Wm. 
S.  Jerome  of  King’s  Ferry,  and  that  to  the  people 
by  Rev.  Edwin  Benedict  of  Genoa.  The  people 
cordially  greeted  their  new  pastor  after  the  servi¬ 
ces,  and  all  hope  that  a  new  era  has  begun  in  the 
history  of  this  church. 

Cato  and  Victory. — The  churches  of  these  vil¬ 
lages  in  Cayuga  Presbytery  have  given  a  hearty 
call  to  Mr.  John  S.  Willdridge,  licentiate  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Binghamton.  Presbytery  will  meet 
at  Cato  on  Aug.  18th,  to  ordain  and  instal  Mr. 
Willdridge,  he  having  been  already  examined. 

Lddlowville. — This  old  church,  for  several 
years  virtually  dead,  is  showing  signs  of  renewed 
life.  At  the  last  meeting  of  Presbytery,  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Meade,  M.D.,  formerly  a  minister  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  received  into  the 
body,  and  he  is  now  under  engagement  with  the 
Ludlowville  church  for  a  year. 

King’s  Ferry. — The  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
of  Genoa,  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Jerome,  preached  his  third 
anniversary  sermon  on  July  18.  During  the  three 
years,  35  have  been  added  to  the  membership  of 
the  church,  and  the  benevolent  offerings  show  a 
yearly  Increase.  The  total  of  expenses  and  con¬ 
tributions  for  the  three  years  was  $5,479.  The 
present  membership  of  the  church  is  140. 

Utica. — The  late  Samuel  W.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
was  in  his  day  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  ministers. 
He  perhaps  did  his  most  memorable  service  in  the 
pulpit  as  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cincinnati.  Later  he  became  President  of 
Hamilton  Col[(^e,  and  well  known  and  esteemed 
in  very  many  of  our  churches  in  that  region,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  State.  His  final  work  in 
the  pulpit  was  done  as  the  pastor  of  Westminster 
Church,  Utica,  where  he  is  now  succeedcAl  for  some 
years  by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Brown.  It  is  hence  very 
fitting  that  some  enduring  memorial  of  Dr.  Fisher 
should  be  placed  in  that  church,  and  this  was  done 
on  Sabbath,  July  4th.  After  the  morning  service 
on  that  day,  the  pastor  recalled  Dr.  Fisher’s  ser¬ 
vices  at  large,  and  also  for  that  church  in  particu¬ 
lar,  in  explanation  and  justification  of  the  tablet 
already  placed  in  the  wall  on  the  left  of  the  pul¬ 
pit,  there  to  remain  an  enduring  memorial.  It  is 
a  very  tasteful  and  appropriate  production  of 
Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Lamb  of  this  city.  It  is  the 
gift  of  friends  of  Dr.  Fisher  to  the  church. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Hackettstown. — The  one-hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  place,  was  duly  celebrated  last 
week.  Members  and  friends  were  gathered  from 
far  and  near  on  Wednesday,  and  the  spacious 
church  was  thronged  at  ten  o’clock,  the  hour  for 
the  services  to  begin.  The  decorations  were  taste¬ 
ful.  Behind  the  pulpit,  wrought  in  gilt,  were  the 
dates  “  1786—1886.”  Banked  in  front  of  the  pul¬ 
pit  and  extending  along  the  circle,  was  a  profusion 
of  fiow'ers  and  ferns.  In  front  'of  this  reclined  a 
magnificent  cross  of  white  flowers.  After  the  open¬ 
ing  hymn,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Crane  invoked  the  bless¬ 
ing.  Rev.  David  M.  James  of  Bath,  Pa.,  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Clyde  offered  an  impres¬ 
sive  prayer,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Rev. 
John  liowrey,  the  pastor,  preached  from  Deut. 
xxxii.  7.  His  discourse  abounded  with  highly  in¬ 
teresting  details  of  the  early  history  of  the  church 
from  1763  down  to  the  present  time.  We  are  glad 
to  state  that  it  will  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form. 
Following  these  services  there  was  a  grand  colla¬ 
tion  in  the  Sunday-school  rooms,  to  which  the 
congregation  did  ample  justice.  The  meeting  re- 
convent  at  two  o’clock,  and  after  singing  and 
prayer,  the  historical  report  of  the  Presbytery  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Clyde  of  Bloomsbury.  Dr.  S.  W. 
Boardman  of  Stanho)>e  rejAresented  Newton  Pres¬ 
bytery,  and  discourst  on  the  mini.stry  of  one  hun- 
dre<l  years  ago.  Rev.  Alexander  Proudfit,  recent 
pastor  of  the  church,  was  the  next  speaker.  Ho 
said  that  it  was  a  noteworthy  fact  that  this  church 
was  the  mother  of  churches  in  the  Newton  Pres¬ 
byter}’.  No  other  church  had  equalled  It.  The 
oldest  living  pastor  of  the  church.  Rev.  Elias  S. 
Schenck,  now  of  Arnot,  Pa.,  next  spoke,  and  after 
him  a  congratulatorj’  letter  from  Rev.  F.  R.  Har- 
baugh  was  read.  Rev.  George  C.  Bush  of  Michi¬ 
gan  sent  an  historical  sketch ;  Rev.  Thomas  Mc¬ 
Cauley  of  Chester,  Pa.,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  D.  Nott  of 
Washington,  N.  J.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  G.  S.  Mott  of 
Flemington,  delivered  addresses.  Rev.  John  A. 
Monroe  of  the  Methodist  church  of  Hackettstown, 
spoke  of  the  pleasant  relations  always  sustained 
between  the  churches.  Congratulatory  letters  on 
the  progress  of  the  church  during  the  past  century 
were  read,  and  the  afternoon  session  ended  with 
the  hymn  “All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name,”  and 
the  benetliction  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  McCauley. 
The  large  assembly  lingered  until  the  close  of  the 
services  at  five  o’clock,  after  which  they  repaired 
to  the  Sunday-school  rooms  for  tea.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning,  at  half-past  seven,  a  communion  service  was 
held,  which  was  largely  attende<l.  Thus  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  most  happy  and  memorable  throughout. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  Venerable  Pair. — Monday,  July  19,  Dr;  and 
Mrs.  James  R.  Speer  of  Pittsburgh  celebrated  the 
sixty-fifih  anniversary  of  their  wedding.  Four 
generations  of  their  descendants  were  present. 
Seven  of  their  nine  children  are  living.  One  of 
them  is  the  Rev.  William  Speer,  D.D.,  now  of 
Washington,  Pa.,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Church.  Dr.  James  R.  Speer 
has  been  one  of  the  foremost  among  physicians, 
his  specialty  the  di.seases  of  the  eye.  He  is  be- 
lieve<l  to  have  performed  more  than  a  thousand 
operations  for  cataract  alone.  He  began  practice 
in  Pittsburgh  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  has 
now,  by  reason  of  age,  been  for  some  years  retired 
from  active  life.  Dr.  Speer  is  now  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  and  Mrs.  Speer  in  her  eighty-fourth  year. 
They  are  regarded  w  ith  the  highest  esteem  by  all 
who  know  them.  Through  life  they  have  been 
worthy  and  beloved  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

DELAWARE. 

St.  Georges. — Rev.  Charles  A.  Walker  was  or¬ 
dained  and  installed  pastor  of  this  church  Aug.  4th, 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  New’  Castle  Presbytery. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Alexander  presided ;  sermon  by  Rev. 
Mr.  McEwan  of  Wilmington ;  charges  by  Rev.  .j. 
E.  Wright,  D.D.  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  Rev. 
Henry  Rumer  of  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Walker  is  a  recent  graduate  of  Union  Theological 
Seminar}’,  New  York. 

IOWA. 

Atkins  is  now  the  postoffice  address  of  the  Rev. 
P.  Read,  he  having  accepted  the  call  of  the  church¬ 
es  of  Atkins  and  Pleasant  Hill,  Iowa. 

K.VNSAS. 

Wichita.— Rev.  J.  P.  Viele,  late  of  Vernon,  N. 
Y.,  may  hereafter  be  addressed  at  this  fine  city  of 
Kansas,  w’hither  he  has  gone  to  try  the  effect  of 
that  climate  on  his  impaired  health.  His  corre¬ 
spondents  will  please  note  the  change. 


MICHIGAN. 

Martin. — At  the  communion  observed  recently, 
six  were  received  into  the  Church,  four  on  profes¬ 
sion,  two  by  letter.  Pastor  O.  J.  Roberts  preach-  2 
ed  his  fifth  anniversary  sermon  Sabbath,  Aug.  1. 
The  annual  report  showed  120  sermons  preached,  ] 
195  pastoral  calls,  seventy  communicants,  and  two  ] 
preaching  out-stations  where  Sabbath-schools  have 
also  been  organized  during  the  year.  Interest  in  , 
missions  is  increasing,  and  the  prospect  promising  ^ 
for  a  better  year  than  any  yet  experienced  by  this 
church.  The  monthly  leaflet  of  this  church,  “  The  , 
Presbyterian,”  has  reached  its  sixth  number.  In  ' 
it  we  find  this  good  advice  for  all  churches :  “  July 
and  August  will  be  dull  months  in  business,  socie-  . 
ty,  and  the  church.  We  hope,  however,  that  those  ^ 
who  remain  at  home  will  endeavor  to  be  promptly 
in  their  places  at  church  and  prayer-meeting,  if  i 
we  cannot  make  much  progress  in  Church  work,  • 
we  certainly  should  not  backslide  in  the  heated 
term.” 

INDIANA. 

Brazil. — The  names  of  eighteen  persons  were  ' 
announced  as  having  been  admitted  to  member-  ^ 
ship  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brazil,  Ind.,  , 
at  their  last  communion,  July  26th.  Fifteen  on  i 
profession  and  three  on  letters.  Of  those  on  pro¬ 
fession,  ten  w'ere  heads  of  families. 

T.  Calvin  Stewart,  pastor. 

NEBRASKA.  ‘ 

Stromsburg. — The  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Haskell  of 
Middletown,  Iowa,  has  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Stromsburg,  Polk  coun¬ 
ty,  Nebraska,  and  will  soon  enter  the  field. 

Lincoln. — Sunday,  July  18th,  was  a  memorable  i 
day  for  the  Presbyterians  of  this  city.  The  new 
sanctuary,  in  process  of  erection  for  the  last  two 
years,  was  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  worship  j 
of  Almighty  God ;  all  the  exercises  of  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  being  of  an  unusually  interesting 
character.  The  sermon  (a  most  excellent  and 
timely  discourse)  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  A.  V. 

V.  ^ymond,  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  ‘ 
Church  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  The  dedicatory  prayer  < 
was  offered  (the  congregation  standing)  by  the  i 
pastor.  Rev.  E.  H.  Curtis.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  delightful  Christian  fellowship  service,  at 
which  brief  addresses  were  given  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  several  evangelical  churches.  The  Pres¬ 
byterians  of  Lincoln  will  not  be  ashamed  to  show 
their  beautiful  sanctuary  to  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  when  they  visit  our  neighbor¬ 
ing  city  of  Omaha  next  Spring. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. — The  EvangflistoI  August  5th  says 
that  the  tent  meetings  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city  are  crowded,  and  more.  Last  Sunday  there 
were  not  less  than  500  persons  present,  though 
many  were  unable  to  find  room  inside  the  tent. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Clagett,  who  has  charge  of  the  services, 
has  already  taken  the  names  of  sixteen  persons 
who  believe  they  have  found  the  Saviour.  The 
first  interest  awakened  by  the  novelty  of  tent  meet-  ‘ 
ings  has  now  passed  away,  and  the  people  are  at-  j 
tracted  by  a  real  interest  in  religion.  The  region  ] 
is  a  hard  one  in  which  to  organize  such  work,  for  < 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  consists  of  ' 
Roman  Catholics,  who  watch  the  proceedings  but 
cannot  bo  induced  to  attend  the  services. 

COLORADO. 

Aspen. — This  is  a  mining  camp  of  about  5000 
people,  beautifully  located  and  rich  in  minerals. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  town  a  Union  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  was  formed.  As  the  town  grew,  va¬ 
rious  other  denominations  organized  until  the  old 
organization  was  almost  all  Presbyterian.  The 
members,  with  a  large  number  of  resident  Presby¬ 
terians  whose  membership  was  elsewhere,  petition¬ 
ed  for  the  organization  of  a  Presbyterian  church. 
July  28  the  petition  was  granted,  and  an  organiza¬ 
tion  was  formed  consisting  of  twenty-nine  mem¬ 
bers.  Nearly  as  many  more  are  expected  to  unite 
soon.  Messrs.  A.  B.  Shilling  and  A.  B.  Bardwell 
were  elected  elders.  The  ordination  was  postpon¬ 
ed  to  the  following  Sabbath,  to  be  performed  by 
Rev.  H.  S.  Beavis,  formerly  of  Macomb,  Ill.,  who 
will  supply  the  pulpit  for  a  timr;.  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk¬ 
wood,  Superintendent  of  Missions,  was  with  us  at 
the  organization. 

Glenwood  Springs. — A  Presbyterian  church  was 
organized  here  July  27.  Seventeen  members  uniteil. 
Two  elders  were  ordained— W.  L.  Dorland,  M.D., 
(son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Luke  Dorland  of  Scotia  Seminary) 
and  R.  C.  Pearce  being  the  choice  of  the  church. 
This  town  is  the  county  seat  of  Garfield  county, 
and  has  very  remarkable  hot  springs.  There  are  i 
a  great  number  of  them,  the  largest  discharging  a  '  : 
continuous  stream  of  over  300  inches  of  water  at  a  I  ( 
temperature  of  120®.  The  Colorado  Midland  Rail-  ( 
way  is  aiming  to  reach  this  place  by  the  coming  ' 
Spring.  Meetings  were  held  at  this  point  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Rankin,  our  efficient  evangelist,  and  the 
church  was  organized  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Kirkwood, 
D.D.,  of  Colora'to  Springs.  All  are  hopeful  of  great 
success. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Laramie. — The  Presbyterian  church  at  Laramie, 
Wyoming,  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  has  given 
a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Stanley,  for  the 
past  two  years  the  very  successful  pastor  of  our 
church  at  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  This  they 
have  done  apparently  on  the  recommendation  of 
some  who  were  aware  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  former  la¬ 
bors  in  Colorado.  The  high  latitude  of  Leadvllle  , 
broke  him  down  in  1884,  after  enduring  it  for  five 
years.  He  is  now  fully  recovered,  and  therefore 
in  a  condition  to  give  this  unexpected  demand  to 
return  to  the  front,  full  and  fair  consideration. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble  of  Chicago  visited  his 
native  town  of  Baldwin,  Maine,  recently,  after  an 
absence  of  thirty  years.  He  officiated  at  the  fu¬ 
neral  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wilder  Bowers,  who  had  at- 
tainetl  to  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-four  years.  More 
than  ordinary  interest  attached  to  the  service,  as 
Mrs.  Bowers  was  a  woman  of  marked  character, 
and  it  is  said  exercised  a  potent  influence  for  good 
upon  Dr.  Noble  in  his  boyhood.  She  was  in  early 
life  a  favorite  pupil  of  Daniel  Webster.  Upon 
hearing  of  Dr.  Noble’s  arrival  in  town,  the  day  of 
the  funeral  was  changed,  and  the  services  were 
held  at  the  church,  instead  of  the  house,  a  large 
congregation  attending. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Old  Catholics  in  the  Northwest.  —  .4n  Old 
Catholic  mission  has  been  organized  among  the 
Belgians  of  the  Northwest,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  here.  The  Churchman  ex¬ 
plains  :  Father  Vilatte  is  under  an  ordination  vow  ' 
of  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Bish-  ' 
op  Herzog  placed  the  Old  Catholic  cause  in  this 
country  under  the  mgis  of  the  Anglo-American 
Episcopate.  Father  Vilatte,  therefore,  is  properly 
entitled  to  ask  for  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
American  Churchmen.  He  has  sacrificed  every¬ 
thing  save  catholic  principle  to  stand  as  a  witness 
among  his  own  people  for  the  divine  system  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  against  the  false,  baneful,  and 
un-catholic  system  of  the  Papal  obedience.  It 
rests  largely  with  American  Churchmen  to  nourish 
and  stimulate  the  growth  of  Old  Catholicism  that 
in  the  blessed  providence  of  God  has  been  planteil 
among  us,  whereby  the  children  of  the  Latin 
Church  may  be  delivered  from  their  bondage,  and 
led  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 

Lay  Lectures. — Our  Episcopal  brethren  of 
Long  Island  have  a  Lay  Helpers  Association,  and 
we  observe  a  course  of  free  lectures  was  lately 
given,  especially  for  lay  readers.  The  subjects  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  course,  were  the  duties  of  the  lay  rend¬ 
er's  office  and  the  history  and  use  of  the  Prayer 
Book.  The  lectures  were  delivered  by  Rev.  C.  El¬ 
lis  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  under  the  Bishop’s  appointment. 
The  Lay  Helpers  Association  is  now  a  numerous 
body,  of  whom  a  large  numlier  are  licensed  lay 
readers.  When  each  of  our  Presbyteries  have  a 
corresponding  body  of  men  in  service,  their  inter¬ 
nal  mi.ssionary  work  will  be  looked  after  and  set 
forward  as  never  before. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Bolt  from  a  clear  Sky.  —  July  27th  the 
steeple  of  the  Methodist  Chureh  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  was  struck  by  lightning,  the  second  time 
within  the  week.  Out  of  a  clear  sky  came  a  flash 
and  a  peal  that  startled  the  whole  village.  The 
lightning  bolt  hit  the  top  of  the  spire,  passed  down 
it  into  the  church  at  the  side  near  the  pulpit, 
scattering  mortar  and  laths  about  the  floor,  ami 
then  passed  outside  and  into  the  ground.  The  top 
of  the  spire  was  split,  and  fell  to  the  ground  with 
a  crash.  'The  singular  part  of  it  is  that  the  church 
was  struck  in  the  same  place,  and  the  course  of 
the  fluid  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
bolt  of  the  preceding  Sunday  evening.  The  light¬ 
ning  must  have  played  around  in  the  inside  of  the 
church,  for  the  wires  that  held  the  lights  were 
completely  melteil  and  consumed  by  the  electrici¬ 
ty — not  a  bit  of  them  could  be  found.  .\.notlier 
curious  freak  was  the  fact  that  the  w’oodwork  and 
ceiling  that  it  tore  away  were  not  blackened  or 
charred,  but  looked  as  though  they  had  been  re- 
movetl  by  a  heavy  blow. 

The  Presbytery  of  'Westminiiter  will  hfiM  Its  next 
regular  meeting  In  Hopewell  C'Lurch,  York  couutj-.  Pa.,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  Cth,  at  7j  P.  M. 

W.  G.  CAIRNES,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preabytery  of  Crawfordavllle  will  meet  at 
Toronto,  Vermillion  county,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  Tth,  at 
7  p.  M.  Records  of  Sessions  will  be  einmlne<l. 

JXO.  M.  BISHOP,  stateil  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  will  meet  at  Dei  er 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7th,  at  7*  P.  M. 

J.  OSMOND,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Alton  will  meet  In  C.irlyle,  III, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7j  P.  M.  Reoirds  of  Sessions  re-  ' 
qulred.  C.  T.  PiilLLIPS,  State<i  Clerk,  j  ‘ 


BratHfiie 

Williams— At  Nobby  Island,  Alexandria  Bay,  July 
27th,  1886,  Abijah  J.  Williams  of  Utica,  aged  81  years. 

Denio— In  Rome,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday,  July  31st,  1886, 
Ruth  Oakley,  widow  of  Israel  Denio,  aged  78  years, 
11  months,  and  14  days. 

Ge-'-nt— At  Cairo,  Egypt,  July  24th,  1886,  Adaline  N, 
Tobbky,  wife  of  Dr.  Grant  (Bey),  and  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Torrey  of  Honesdalo,  Pa. 

Bisskll — At  his  father’s  residence,  Norwalk,  Ct.,  on 
Thursday,  Julv  29,  1886,  Howard  Havens,  youngest 
son  of  Rev.  8.  B.  8.  Bissell,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age. 

Bbadish— On  July  23d,  1886,  at  Torquay,  England, 
Maby  E.  Bbadish,  widow  of  the  late  Luther  Bradisb. 

Lockwood— At  Norwalk,  Ct.,  July  27, 1886,  William 
8.  Lockwood,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 


A  competent  lady  desires  a  position  as  housekeeper,  or 
as  travelling  companion  In  a  Christian  family.  Best  of 
references  given  and  required.  Address  “  FR.ANCES,"  12 
Union  Park,  Rochester,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  term  opens  September  Ist,  1886.  For  catalogue,  ad¬ 
dress  WILLIS  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

No.  litOO  Pork  Awenne,  New  York. 

The  next  Term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  15th,  1886. 

Students  entering  will  meet  the  Faculty  In  the  President’s 
room  at  10  A.  M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M. 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  W.  Q.  T. 
Sbedd,  D.D.,  In  Adams  Chapel,  Thursday,  Sept.  16tb,  at  3 
P.  M.  E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Recorder. 

LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  term  opens  Thursday,  SEPT.  9.  Introductory 
address  by  Prof.  LI.  J.  Evans,  D.D.  Dr.  Roberts,  Professor 
of  Practical  Theology,  wtU  enter  upon  his  duties  during 
September. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to  the 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  FACULTY, 

ClBclnnatl,  O. 

McCORMICK  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  CHICAGO. 

Term  opens  Thursday,  Sept,  2d. 

Drawing  of  rooms  by  new  students  at  10  A.  H. 

Opening  address  by  Prof.  Curtis  at  3  P.  M. 

For  Information,  or  catalogue,  address 

“  FACULTY',’’  1060  N.  Halsted  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  BELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1884  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  faiallles  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


DAN.  H.  ARNOLD, 
THOMAS  8LOCOMB, 
CHARLES  E.  BILL, 
WILSON  O.  HUNT, 
WILLIAM  H.  MACY, 
CLINTON  GILBERT, 
DANIEL  D.  LORD, 
8.AMUEL  SLOAN, 

JAMES  LOW, 

WM.  WALTER  PHELPS, 
D.  WILLIS  JAMES, 
JOHN  J.  ASTOR, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART. 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 


HENRY  E.  LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC  N.  PHELPS, 
ERASTUS  CORNING, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN. 

JOHN  HAESEN  RHOADES, 
ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES, 
ROBERT  B.  MINTURN, 
GEO.  HENRY  WARREN, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

WILLIAM  LIBBEY, 

JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN, 
EDWARD  COOPER, 

W.  BAYARD  CUTTING^ 
CHA8.  S.  SMITH. 


WILUAM  ROCKEFELLER,  ALEXANDER  E.  OBR. 
HENRY  L.  THORN  ELL,  Secretary. 

I/>UI8  G.  HAMPTON,  Assistant  Secretary. 


United  States  National  Bank, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

XTs.  1  SaOAS'W’AT,  ITW  TOES. 


Capital,  - 
Surplus, - 


-  $500.,000 

-  500,000 


LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  President. 

ETAN  a.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

H.  M.  HOYT,  Jr.,  Asst.  Cashlei 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Basiness. 

DIRECTORS: 

LOGAN  OMURRAY,  j.  W.  DREX'lia., 

CHAUNCCT  JLDEPEW,  CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 

A.  LINDLEY, 

0.  B.  HICKOX,  JAMES  W.  ALEXANDEB, 

T.  W.  PEAB8ALL. 


BROWN  BPTHERS  &  GO, 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Bills  op  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


Janies  M’Creery  &  Co. 

HAVE  opened  their  EARLY  IMPORTA¬ 
TIONS  OF  SILKS,  VKLVETS,  AND  PLUSHES, 
AND  ARE  NOW  EXHIBITING  COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENTS  IN  RICH  AND  EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS.  AN  EXAMIN.ATION  IS  INVITED. 

BROADWAY  ADD  llth  ST„  SEW  lOHl 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  for 

PLATFORM  ECHOES 

•r  LIVING  TBUTHS  FOB  READ  AND  HEABT, 

,  By  John  B.  Gough. 

HI(I«ttuderownlntUf«work,Wintanof  thrilUnt  later 
wt,  huBwr  and  pathoa.  Bright,  pura,  and  good,  full  of 


SUMMIT  ACADSMY,  Snmmtt,  W.  J.  Healthfu 
location.  Military  drill.  Bcopens  Sept.  I6th. 
_ JAMES  HEARD.  A.M.,  Principal. 

CAYUGA  LAKK  MILITARY  AC  ADBMY,  Aurora. 
N.  Y. _ MAJ.  W.  A.  FLINT,  Principal. 

MINS  K.  ELIZABETH  HAIFA’S 

BDARDIXC  AND  D.4Y  (SCHOOL 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDRSSN 
Morriatown,  New  Jeraejr, 

Re-opens  Sept.  22d.  Grounds  and  buildings  attractive. 
Highest  standard  in  English  and  Classical  Stu-'.les.  Supe¬ 
rior  ailvantages  in  Art  and  Music.  Resident  French  and 
German  Teachers  Terms :  Board  and  Tuition  In  English 
and  French,  $.V»0.  Circulars  on  application  _ 

Uice  F  I  PnilE^B0/^DIN(i /rNblDAY  SCHOOL  FOR 
MISS  Cl  Li  MJUCo.  young  ladies  and  children. 

49  Bast  68th  Street.  New  York. 

_ _ Afternoon  Classee  for  Adulta. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE.  WOMEN. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

Coarse  of  study  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Colleges 
also  Blectlve  and  Special  Courses.  Best  advantages 
In  Music  and  Art.  Building  with  best  modern  Improve¬ 
ments;  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  Elevator. 
A«tron»niical  Ubservatory— Museum  and  Art  Gal¬ 
lery.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

Rev.  Si  W.  COWLBS.  D.D.,  Pres’t,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Wells  College  (or  Young  Ladles. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE.  N.Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  facilities 
for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  unsurpassed  tor  beauty  and 
healthtulness.  Session  begins  Sept.  19,  1886.  Send  for 
catalogue.  B.  H.  FR18BEK,  D.D.,  President. 

RYB  8BMINARY,  RYB,  NBW  YORK. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


For  particulars,  address 


Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


BOTT.  lOOO  Agente  Wust^-MM  and  Wunua.  #104 
to  $840  •  moaUi  made.  ([^DUIaiKt  no  htniraneo  aa  ws 
giva  SUO-o  Tormo  and  Po^FroigkU,  Write  fofdreulaii  te 

vA.  D.  WOBTBiN«TON  A  CO.,  Hartflard,  Oeaa. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Yale  Divinity  School,  neges^’y  the 

University,  open  to  every  Christian  denomination.  PBO- 
FES80BS  AND  INSTRUCTOK-S :  Timothy  Dwight,  Noah  Porter, 
George  E.  Day,  Samuel  Harris,  George  P.  Fisher,  Lewis  O. 
Brastow,  John  E.  Russell,  George  B.  Stevens  (elect),  Wm.  R. 
Harper,  Mark  Bailey.  Begins  sept.  23.  For  catalogue  or 
fuller  information,  apply  to  Prof.  GEORGE  E.  DAY,  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  or  either  of  the  Professors. _ 

Hempstead  institute. 

A  Thorough  Engliih  Hoarding  School  for  Boyt. 
Primary,  Intermediate.  Higher  English,  and  Commer 
clal  Courses.  Twenty-seventh  year  begins  Sept.  19. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

SBDGWICK  INSTITUTE,  Great  Barrington,  Rcrkthire 
Co.,  Mate.  A  select  and  limited  family  School  for  young 
men  and  boys.  Prepares  for  college  and  business.  Physical 
development  and  training  under  Judicious  direction.  Ad¬ 
dress  for  particulars,  Principals  Rev.  H.  J.  VAN  LENNEP, 
D.D.,  E.  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  A.M. _ 

PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY. 

CHESTER.  26th  year  opens  Sept.  15.  Costly  Buildings. 

A  MILITARY  f:OLLKGi;. 

Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Clussies,  English. 

Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  President. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


POWDER 

Absolntely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  etrengtti, 
and  wholesomenees.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  cbort  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  coni.  ROYAL  BAKIKO  POWDEB  Oo.,  106  h  all  St.,  H.  T. 

The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixtieth 
year  mailed  free. 

O.  E.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


BABTEOOl): 

The  Magaziiie 
rOE,  MOTHERS. 

Devoted  to  the  Core  of  Infante  and  General  Nuraery 
intercate.  Subecriptlone  received  by  all  bookeellere 
and  poitmaetera,  tl  50  a  year.  Single  coplei  16  ceuU, 
■old  everywhere. 

BABYHOOD  PUBUSHING  CO.,  6  r-e’-.oMi  SL,  N.  T. 


IIMTED  STATES  TRUST  COMPAHY 

OP  NEW  YORK 

No.  49  Wall  Street. 

Capital  and  Surplus, 

SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  Into 
Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPO(SIT8, 
Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after  five 
days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the  whole 
time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  administrators  or  trustees  of  estates,  and 
females  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  business,  as 
well  as  religious  and  benevolent  Institntlons,  will  find  this 
Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 

.TORN  A.  8TBWART,  President. 

WM.  H.  MACY,  Vice-President. 

JAMES  8.  CLARK,  Second  Vice-President. 

TRUSTEES: 


The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls, 

419  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  17.  Y. 

Offers  opportunity  for  thorough  study  and  the  advantages 
of  a  well  ordered  home  life.  Special  facilities  for  Music 
and  Art. 

REFERENCES: 

Rev.  R.  S.  STOHRS,  D.D  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  HOWARD  CROSBY,  D.D  ,  New  York. 

Rev.  HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  JOHN  HALL,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  New  York. 

_ Rev.  JOSEPH  T.  DURYEA,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. _ 

RUTGERS  COEUEGEs 

NEW  BRUNSW'ICK,  N.  J. 

1  hour  from  New  York  on  the  Penna.  R.  B. 

J’ear  begins  (examinations  for  eulmittiont)  Sept.  22,  1886. 

8LOA^  PRIZF.S  FOR  BEST  (CLASSICAL)  EATRANCE 
E\A.niXATIOAS ;  Ist  $400  ($100)  CASH; 

2d,  $S50  ($50  C  ASH). 

sixteen  Professors ;  no  tutors.  Classical  course  full 
and  thorough.  Increused  facilities  for  the  study  of 
French  and  German,  with  a  view  to  practical 
nse.  Laboratory  work  for  all  students  In  Chemistry.  Well 
equipped  Astronomical  Observatory  for  students’  use. 
Full  Geological  Cabinet.  50,000  well  chosen  books  In 
Libraries. 

Ample  Provision  for  Electives,  Junior  and  Senior 
years.  In  Natural  Science,  History,  etc. 

The  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT  Is  the  New  Jersey 
State  College.  Constant  flold-practlce  in  Surveying.  Full 
course  in  Draughting. 

THE  AIM  DF  THE  CDLLEGE-THDRDUGHNESS  IN  ALL  WDRK. 

Best  facilities  and  personal  attention  for  every  student. 

For  full  Information,  address  Librarian  Bulgers  College. 

MERRILL  EDWARDS  GATES,  Ph.D..  LL.D.,  President. 


OGONTZ 


SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIF.N. 

The  fourth  year  of  this  School  (known  for  thirty-three 
years  as  Chestnut  Street  Seminary)  will  open  Wednesday, 
Sept.  ;69th,  at  Ogoiitz,  the  spacious  country  scat  of  Jay 
Cooke,  near  Philadelphia.  For  circulars,  address 
_ PRINCIPALS,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 

offiTR  jrotjnjf  men  dc  women  miperlor 
nd vanta4;<'R  for  buMineiiS  education  at 

Spencerian  Ensiness  CoUege  , 

an  institution  that  has  sent  forth  orer 
6(i0(f  ratluates  to  All  positions  of  honor 
trust  and  proAt  during  the  last  20 
vears.  Address  the  principal,  Wash- 
iacton*  O*  Cm  for  circulars. 

HENUY  C.  SPENCER,  LL.B.,Prin. 

^  f  Mrs.  SARA  A.  SPENCER,  Vlce-Prin. _ 

MISS  J.  F.  WREAKS’  BDARDING  AND  DAY  SCHDDL  FDR 

yorKO  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN, 

Also  KINDERGARTEN,  Reopens  Sept.  27. 
_ No.  9.59  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 

WILLI8TINB  HALL.  — Nyack-on-the-Hndson. 

A  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  PntroHage 
unexceptionable.  Address  Misses  J  A.  A  J.  KEMPSHALL. 

IVY  HALL  SEMINARY  BR I  IIG^^^N,*N?J.*’ 

Reopens  Sept.  16.  Thorough  instruction  In  English.  Largo 
classes  In  Art,  Languages,  Music,  Ac.  Mild  Winters,  borne 
care  and  comfort.  For  particulars,  address 
_ Rev.  HENRY  REEVES,  Ph  D, 

CLASSICAL  AND  HOME  INSTITUTE.  Poughkwpsie, 

Offers  to  young  ladles  superior  advantages  for  thorough 
training  In  all  branches  necessary  to  a  preparatory  course 
for  college,  with  home  comforts  and  special  care. 

Miss  SARAH  V.  H.  BUTLER,  Principal. 


Kinderuartneus  trained. 

Rare  opi)ortunItles  afforded.  Send  for  circular  to 
_ STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

TENPLE  GBOVE  LADIES’  SEMINARY. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Regular  course  Includes 
German,  French,  and  Latin,  without  extra  charge.  Address 
_ _ CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  A.M  ,  President. 

(ILAVEKACK  COLLEGE  AND  HUDSON  RIVER 
/  INSTITUTE,  Claverark,  N.  Y.  Affords  sujairlor 
educational  advantages.  For  particulars  see  page  3,  Issue 
July  22,  of  this  paper,  or  send  for  catalogue. 

_  _  Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.B.,  President. 

PEF.KKKILL  (N.  Y.)  MILITARY  AUADF.MY. 

_ Col.  C.  J.  Wright,  B.S.,  A  M.,  Prin. 

Dr.  Holbrook’s 

MILITARr  SCHOOL. 

WITkiCi  Reopenft  Wednesday  evening.  Sept. 

15th.  Address _ Rev.  D.  a.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 

INGHAM  UNIVERSITY, 

I.ERtiY,  N.  Y.  For  Young  iJidles.  Academic  and  College 
Courses.  Superior  facilities  for  Music  and  Art.  Best  In¬ 
structors.  Excellent  home  Influences.  For  calalogues, 
address _ Rev.  W.  W.  TOTHEKOH,  A.M. 

Cl  KEYLOCK  INSTITUTE,  South  Willlamstown, 

N  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  A  Preparatory  School  for  Boys. 
Classical,  English  and  Commercial  Courses.  Diplomas 
given.  A  thorough  school  and  pleasant  home  In  a  health¬ 
ful  location  Rooms  for  Slxty-flvc  iK.ys.  Eight  teachers. 
4.9th  year  begins  8ept  9lh.  For  .'atalogues,  address 
GEORGE  F.  M1LL8,  Principal. 

GLENDALE*  FEMALE  •  COLLEGE 

Firtpen  miles  north  of  rinelnnstl.  O.  Best  fiHlitJes  in  refo- 
Irt  Academic  and  ('ollegiate  Coorse.  Also  in  Music  and  ArU 
_ Address  KE  D.  POTTCK,  D.D.,  Glendale*  O, _ 

Pennsylvania  Female  College, 

situated  in  a  beautiful  park,  on  a  commanding  plateau. 
In  the  Suburbs  of  Pittsbargh,  away  from  city  noise 
and  smoko.  Unsurpassed  for  beaaty  and  healthfnl- 
ness.  Excellent  facilities  for  the'study  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Classics,  and  Mathematics— In  short,  every  department  well 
equlpi>ed.  Season  opens  September  8,  18S6.  Early  appli¬ 
cation  Is  desirable.  For  catalogues  and  further  Informa¬ 
tion,  apply  to  Miss  HELEN  E.  PELI.ETREAU.  President,  ' 
Pittsburgh  (East  End),  Pa. 


SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

NEWBURG-ON-HUDBON,  M.  Y., 

Gives  the  best  preparation  for  the  beat  oolleges.  Two  Yale 
valedictorians  In  three  years.  Entrance  examinations  held 
at  the  school  by  member  of  Yale  Fsonlty.  Dally  gymnastioe 
under  teacher  compulsory.  For  circulars,  etc. ,  address 
HBNRY  W.  81GLAR.  M.A.  (Yale),  ^in. 

UPSON  SEHINIRT,  up  In  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County. 

Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keepe  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fits  tor  College  or  Buelnees.  Makee 
good  men  of  bad  boys.  References :  President  Porter,  Yale 
College;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Jared 
Reid,  Jr.,  “N.  Y.  Evangellet,’’  New  York  city.  For  other 
references  or  information.  Inquire  of 
_ Rev.  HENRY  UPSON.  Principal,  New  Preeton,  Ct 

Miss  Chisholm’s  School  for  Girls, 

19  EA8T  69(h  8TRBET, 

WILL  RE-OPEN  SEPTEMBER  aXth. 

Boys’  Classes  separate.  Preparatory  Class  for  Harvard  ’87 

COTTAGK  SEMINARY, 

CLINTON,  ONEIDA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

For  Voang  Ladle*.  Opens  September  8tb. 
_ Rev.  C.  W,  HAWLEY.  A.M.,  Principal. 

CLINTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Prepares  thoroughly  tor  College  or  Business.  Location 
favorable.  Military  Organlz<9tton  and  Drill.  74th 

year  will  begin  Sept.  Bth,  1886.  Rev.  ISAAC  O. 
BEST,  A.  HI.,  Principal,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co„N.  Y, 

Wabash  College, 

CRAWFORDSYILLE,  IND. 

Full  Classical  and  Scientific  Courses.  High  In  standard, 
thorough  In  methods,  rich  In  Libraries  <23,000  volumes) 
and  Laboratories.  In  the  Preparatory  Department  tuition 
it  free,  and  thorough  preparation  Is  made  tor  college.  'To 
the  best  male  scholar  In  the  Graduating  Class  of  any  High 
or  Classical  School  In  Indiana,  a  scholarship  tree  of  all 
college  bills  Is  offerel.  The  55th  year  begins  Sept.  8th. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application, 

JOSEPH  F.  TUTTLE,  President. 

jHiiTcoiiitr 

Marietta,  Ohio. 

The  best  edncstlonal  advantages  offered. 
Expenses  moderate.  Two  courses  o(  study. 

Free  Scholarships  to  aid  worthy  students. 

’The  next  term  In  College  and  Academy  be- 
_ gins  September  9th.  Catalogues  sent  on  application. _ 

lOCKLAND  COLLECJE; 

NYArK-UN-l'HE-IIIDteON. 

Preparatory  for  Males.  College  for  Ladles.  Popular 
school  at  popular  rates.  Music,  Art,  Modern  languages, 
and  Telegraphy.  Special  teaching  for  backward  pupils. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Next  year  o|ieus  Sept.  14th. 
_ W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M.,  Principal. 

BETTIE  STUART  INSTITUTE. 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies.  Fall  term 
commences  Sept.  16th,  1886.  Courses  of  study  equal  to  those 
of  any  Seminary,  whether  Classical,  Literary,  or  Musical. 
Advantages  In  Art  and  Elocution  unsurpassed.  Careful 
training  In  morals  and  manners.  Home  comforts.  For 
catalogues,  apply  to _ Mrs.  M.  McKEE  HOMES. 

PENNINGTON  MERINAHY, 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS,  PENNINGTON,  N.  J. 

On  Railroad,  midway  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Opens  Sept.  6tb.  Every  convenience.  Thorough  education. 
Catalogue,  testimonials,  letter  of  Dr.  McCosh  of  Princeton, 
Ac. _ THOS.  HANLON,  D.D.,  President. 

WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINARY 

will  commence  Its  62d  year  September  9.  Fine  Library, 
Laboratory,  Observatory,  and  Cabinets.  Thorough  Instruo- 
tlon.  Best  of  home  Influences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton.  Mass. 

DECRSTOWI,  sum  CO.  1.  J. 

A  SELECT  ENGLISH  AND  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL 

for  both  sexes.  School  year  begins  September  8.  For  Cir¬ 
cular,  address  W.  H.  SEELEY,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Mme.  GIOVANNINI, 

For  twelve  years  head  of  the  Music  department  of  Mrs, 
LIFE’S  SEMINARY,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  has  opened  a 

Private  and  Select  Home  tor  Young  Ladies, 

103  East  01st  Street,  New  York. 

The  number  is  limited  to  twelve,  and  the  terms  are  very 
moderate— $600  per  year.  Including  Board  and  Tuition  In 
Music,  Languages,  and  Art.  French  and  Italian  spoken  In 
the  family.  Highest  testimonials. _ 

^ELWYN  HALL,  READING,  PA. 

A  PKEPAKATOUV  SCHOOL  FOR  B0T8. 
Conducted  upon  the  Military  Plan. 

Thorough  Instruction,  Sound  Discipline,  Itarge  and  thor¬ 
oughly  Etiulpped  Gymnasium  and  Drill  Hall.  For  circu¬ 
lars,  aiddress  the  Headmaster,  L.  C.  BISHOP. 

IVERVIEW  ACADEMY. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Prepares  for  CoUege  and  the  Government  Academies,  for 
Business  and  Social  relations.  Thorough  Military 
Instruction.  Sprlngfleld  Cadet  Rifles. 
_ BISBEE  A  AMEN,  Principals. 

LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSTI’Y. 

COLLEGE  offers  two  Courses.  ACADEMY— Classical  and 
English.  Expenses  low.  FERRY  HALL — thorough  Course  for 
Young  Ladles.  Opens  Sept.  8.  Fur  CatalogU(«  and  further 
Information,  apply  to  the  President,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

WELLESLEY  SCHOOL. 

!303T  CHE8TNUT  STREET. 

For  Girls  and  Voung  Ladies.  Boarding  and  Day. 
Prepares  for  College;  gra<luates  In  Seminary  course; 
qualifies  for  teaching. 

Reference— John  Wanamaker.  Address  for  circulars 
Rev.  J.  B.  MILLER,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMINARY, 

OXFORD,  OHIO.  On  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan. 
The  32d  annual  session  will  open  September  1st,  1886. 
Board  dhd  tuition  $170.  For  catalogue,  apply  to 
_ Miss  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal. 

PREl’ARATORY  SCHOOL 
FOB  LEZiaS  VirZVZBSZTT, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one 
the  moet  excellent  technical  and  classical  Instltutlona 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
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BY  SU8.\N  TEALL  PERRY. 

Chapter  VI. 

The  next  morniuf?  after  Miss  Margaret’s 


MINT  OTHER  HOMES.  solldated  Synod  of  Ohio,  at  Columbus,  I  met :  is  developing  here.  The  Seminole,  a  really  maintain  their  organizations  without  that ;  but 

By  Smytii,  D.D.  elder  of  that  church  who  with  me  acted  as  first-class  hotel  costing  some  $150,000,  and  hav-  *  what  is  needed  is  a  sense  of  the  great  danger 

aeveiand,  July  29, 1886.  &  committee  on  certain  business  of  high  im-  ing  ample  accommodations  for  200  guests,  has  to  spiritual  life  in  this  pell-mell  rush  after  the 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  Four  or  five  years  ago,  portance.  For  more  than  one  whole  day  we  risen  like  an  exhalation  between  Lakes  Vir-  best  investments,  and  a  determination  to  keep 
moved  by  the  death  of  a  dear  brother,  my  were  together  in  preparing  the  report  of  the  ginia  and  Osceola.  No  one  need  come  to  it,  close  to  God  at  whatever  cost.  Churches,  es- 

seniorby  ten  years,  I  wrote  you  a  letter  with  business  and  plans  recommended.  We  met  as  however,  who  is  not  a  believer  in  total  absti-  pecially  if  made  up  of  enterprising  and  well-to- 

the  heading  “The  Old  Home.”  Friends  and  personal  strangers,  but  I  became  strongly  in-  nence,  as  no  bar  is  kept,  and  wines  are  not  fur-  do  people,  need  a  great  deal  of  praying  for 

correspondents  spoke  kindly  of  that  letter,  terested  in  him.  I  found  him  to  be  in  the  best  nished  at  table.  Although  it  only  opened  Jan-  when  money  is  easily  loaned  on  what  seems 

Concerning  it  I  received  a  communication  dat-  sense  of  the  term  a  Chrutian  gentleman.  He  1st,  it  has  done  a  fine  business  at  $4  per  day.  abundant  security  at  from  twelve  to  twenty 
ed  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  and  signed  Rose  was  admirably  qualified  for  the  business  we  This  combination  of  attractions  has  drawn,  per  cent.,  and  I  say  this  notwithstanding  the 
Elizabeth  ^Cleveland.  I  had  never  heard  of  had  in  hand,  and  upon  parting  he  gave  me  a  and  seems  likely  to  draw,  those  who  will  pay  fact  of  this  rapid  multiplication  and  growth 

her  before,  and  knew  not  who  she  was,  whe-  pressing  invitation  to  visit  him  at  his  home,  the  prices  asked  for  eligible  building  sites,  of  churches,  largely  of  course  by  letters  from 

ther  a  matron  or  a  maid,  but  I  was  greatly  Upon  several  subsequent  meetings  he  renew-  Five  hundred  dollars  is  the  lowest  price  I  have  Northern  churches.  The  “Florida  Annual,” 
pleased  with  the  style  of  her  writing.  For  two  ed  that  invitation,  and  every  time  I  assured  heard  named  for  lots  70x260  and  70x275  feet  a  serviceable  pamphlet  sold  on  the  cars,  and 

or  three  years  I  heard  not  another  word  con-  bim  of  the  pleasure  it  would  afford  me  to  com-  (about  ten-twenty-thirds  of  one  acre),  with  bearing  the  date  of  1886,  does  not  contain  in  its 

oerning  her,  but  since  that  time  she  has  be-  ply  with  his  desire.  And  it  was  in  fulfilment  lake  frontage.  Two  such  lots  would  give  room  statistics  of  religious  bodies  any  intimation 
come  favorably  known  throughout  the  land,  of  my  promises  that  I  made  the  journey  down  for  a  cottage  and  ornamental  grounds  on  say  that  there  are  any  Congregationalists  in  the 
both  by  her  writings  and  as  thesis  ter  of  our  through  Seville,  Massillon,  Urichsville,  and  one-third  of  the  space,  and  on  the  remainder  State.  It  docs  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
President.  twenty  other  villages,  reaching  my  destination  about  thirty- six  orange  trees  can  be  planted  if  been  revised  in  this  respect  since  1883,  w’hen 

The  “Old  Home”  remains  the  dear  object  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  I  knew  nothing  set  twenty-five  feet  apart  each  way.  If  bud-  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  a  kind  introduction  for  it. 
of  loving  memories.  Parents  and  nine  of  their  of  my  friend’s  home,  his  wife  or  his  children,  ded  trees  four  years  old  are  put  in  and  well  There  are  now  in  the  State  some  thirty 
twelve  children,  of  whom  I  am  the  tenth,  are  but  I  was  confident  that  such  a  man  would  be  cared  for,  they  should  six  years  afterwards  churches  of  this  order  with  able  ministers,  and 
now  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  the  blessed  with  a  worthy  family.  He  met  me  at  yield  on  the  average  from  1000  to  1500  oranges  it  is  the  testimony  of  several  well  qualified  to 
remaining  three  hope  to  join  them  in  the  New  the  station  and  took  me  to  his  commodious  each,  worth  on  the  tree  one-half  cent  each,  speak,  that  many  of  them  are  thoroughly 
Home.  But  during  my  life  I  have  had  many  and  beautiful  home,  where  I  met  his  wife  and  This  gives  from  $180  to  $270  worth  of  fruit,  awake  to  the  need  of  unusual  grace  in  such  an 
other  homes  than  the  one  of  my  childhood,  daughters,  and  was  not  at  all  disappointed  to  which,  one  year  with  another,  would  give  a  atmosphere  as  this.  And  there  seems  to  be  in 
and  of  them  I  this  morning  feel  moved  to  find  them  highly  accomplished  ladies  of  edu-  fair  interest  on  the  cost  of  ground,  trees,  and  the  districts  where  the  frost  has  done  more 
write.  I  will  not  now  speak  of  my  homes  in  cation  and  refinement.  That  evening  the  care.  If  one  builds  a  cottage  costing  $1000  on  damage  than  it  has  here,  a  very  hopeful  awak- 
the  Academy,  the  College,  the  Theological  young  pastor  called  and  invited  me  to  preach  such  a  lot,  he  is  thought  to  be  reasonably  se-  ening  to  the  value  of  the  true  riches. 

Seminary,  and  the  several  places  of  my  pas-  for  him  the  next  day.  Not  being  strong,  I  cure  of  getting  $25  a  month  rent  for  it  ten  S.  W.  Powell. 

torates,  though  very  pleasant  memories  are  agreed  to  preach  but  once.  So  far  my  visit  be-  months  in  the  year.  (Few,  however,  will  build  winter  Park,  Florida,  i886. 

associated  with  them  all.  The  homes  of  which  came  to  me  preeminently  enjoyable,  but  that  so  cheap  cottages.)  If  he  prefers  to  occupy  it 

I  will  write  are  the  many  into  which  I  have  night  a  very  dark  and  heavy  cloud  came  over  himself  during  the  entire  season,  he  is  assured  rtf  WtAMvr 

been  for  brief  periods  most  kindly  entertained,  me  in  the  form  of  a  very  sudden  and  very  se-  that  the  heat  will  not  be  above  96'';  that  the  ut 

Of  very  few  of  them  can  I  speak  with  any  par-  vere  attack  of  illness.  I  suffered  most  intense-  remarkably  salt  breeze  off  the  sea  sweeps  — - 

tlcularity,  for  to  describe  the  more  than  one  ly,  and  for  four  days  I  was  kept  in  bed,  pain-  away  unwholesome  exhalations,  and  makes  PHILO’S  GAP. 

hundred  which  now  come  to  my  thoughts,  fully  regretting  that  I  had  turned  my  new  the  nights  cool  enough  for  comfortable  sleep-  susan  teall  perry. 

would  fill  all  the  Evangelists  till  this  year  home  into  a  hospital,  and  imposed  upon  my  ing.  The  elevation  of  this  north  and  south  Chapter  VI. 

sh.^ll  close.  friends  many  cares  and  labors.  That  cloud  ridge  (some  100  feet  above  the  St.  John’s  river);  The  next  morning  after  Miss  Margaret’s 

During  the  six  years  that  it  pleased  the  peo-  was  black  and  full  of  threatenings,  but  it  soon  the  fact  that  there  is  no  stagnant  water  in  the  birthday,  Phil  Cranston  was  told  to  go  into 

pie  of  this  State  to  make  me  the  head  of  our  ed-  took  on  a  silver  lining,  bright  and  beautiful,  region;  and  the  presence  as  yet  of  consider-  Mother  Comfort’s  room. 

ucational  institutions,  for  two  or  three  months  No  poor  wanderer  ever  found  a  home  so  full  of  able  bodies  of  pine — have  made  the  district  ‘  We  are  quite  surprised  to  see  you  here, 

each  year  it  was  my  duty  to  travel  and  endeav-  kindly  solicitude  and  care  as  that.  I  might  measurably  free  from  malaria,  and  very  help-  Phil,’ the  good  lady  said,  as  she  reached  out 
or  to  promote  educational  interests.  To  many  particularize  of  the  many  visits  from  the  ex-  fui  to  pulmonary,  rheumatic,  and  catarrhal  her  hand  and  pulled  a  chair  toward  her  for  the 

of  our  counties  on  special  calls  I  made  many  cellent  family  physician,  of  the  calls  of  the  complaints  for  some  Northern  people  who  have  boy  to  sit  in. 

official  visits,  and  all  of  the  eighty-eight  from  young  pastor  and  his  services  as  an  amanu-  remained  throughout  the  year.  A  physician  ‘  Yes  ma’am.  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn’t  be 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  from  the  ensis,  of  the  pleasant  call  of  Rev.  Dr.  Cunning-  of  repute  from  near  Chicago  ( who  has  no  land  pleased  with  my  coming,  but  I  heard  so  much 
Pennsylvania  line  to  Indiana,  I  saw  once  at  ham  of  W  heeling,  and  do  some  degree  of  jus-  to  sell)  has  lived  here  continuously  for  nine  talk  in  the  office  about  the  place,  that  I  says 
least.  My  purpose  was  to  attend  teachers’  in-  tice  to  my  sense  of  indebtedness  to  them.  But  years,  and  thinks  highly  of  the  healthfulness  to  myself  “  I’ll  go  and  see  how  it  is,  and  if  they 

stitutes,  to  visit  leading  schools,  to  become  what  was  done  for  me  by  the  family  was  a  of  this  ridge,  except  for  some  varieties  of  dys-  won’t  keep  me  I  can  tramp  it  back  again.”  ’ 

acquainted  with  the  prominent  teachers  of  the  thousand  times  more  than  my  words  can  ex-  pepsia.  The  sale  of  an  orange  grove  has  given  ‘  Do  you  want  to  stay,  Phil  ?  ’ 

State,  and  to  transact  financial  business  for  the  press.  The  cloud  was  hardly  visible  at  any  him  means  to  go  aw’ay  in  the  Summer,  but  he  ‘  O  don’t  I,  though!  ’  and  the  boy  twirled  his 
county  auditors.  Wherever  I  si>ent  the  Lord’s  point,  so  ample  and  so  brilliant  was  the  silver  does  not  care  to  do  so.  As  yet  good  land  for  torn  straw-hat  about  on  his  hand  in  his  excite- 
day  I  was  invited  to  preach,  sometimes  once,  lining.  My  son  came  for  me  on  Wednesday,  oranges,  fairly  well  located  as  respects  outlook  ment  and  suspense. 

and  sometimes  morning,  afternoon,  and  eve-  nnd  on  Thursday  afternoon  we  returned  to  and  breeziness,  can  be  bought  for  from  $100  to  ‘  Will  you  promise  to  try  to  do  what  is  right, 
ning,  and  almost  always  in  churches  of  differ-  Cleveland,  but  every  day,  and  every  hour  my  $150  pej.  acre  within  one  and  a  half  or  two  Phil,  if  Miss  Margaret  is  kind  enough  to  give 
ent  denominations.  The  evening  service  was  thoughts  go  back  to  the  dear  Bridgeport  home,  niiles  of  the  depot.  Fencing  costs  little  ex-  you  a  place  here  ?  ’ 

usually  a  meeting  of  the  several  congregations  St.  Paul  wrote :  “Alexander,  the  coppersmith,  cept  foj.  and  labor,  as  the  material  for  ‘I’H  do  just  the  best  I  can, ’pon  honor,’ he 
of  the  village,  when  I  spoke  on  educational  did  me  much  evil  ” ;  and  I,  with  all  my  heart,  posts  exists  in  abundance.  said.  ‘  I  want  to  be  good,  but  there’s  so  much 

subjects.  say.  “Alexander,  the  glass-manufacturer,  did  There  is  a  curious  method  of  felling  the  agin  it  where  I  live.  Fellers  all  the  time  ask- 

Ih  at  least  one-half  of  these  five  hundred  unspeakable  good,  and  may  the  Lord  render  pines.  A  hole  three  feet  deep  and  two  feet  in  inR  me  to  take  a  drink,  or  play  a  game,  or 

visits,  I  accepted  invitations  for  entertainment  lo  according  to  his  works.”  diameter,  is  dug  close  to  the  tree  on  the  side  something  that  makes  me  go  wrong.  I  think 

at  private  residences,  many  times  taken  away  For  a  week  my  days  were  about  equally  di-  towards  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  tree  I’ll  never  mind  them  again,  but  the  first  I 
from  hotels  to  most  pleasant  homes,  without  vided  between  a  sofa  and  walks  about  the  fall;  gash  the  tap-root  to  make  it  burn  more  know  I’m  as  bad  as  ever.’ 
regard  to  political  or  religious  party  affilia-  house  and  yard,  when  on  Thursday  evening  a  readily,  and  collect  infiammable  material,  such  ‘You  must  pray  to  God  to  help  you,  Phil, 
tions.  Fresh  as  the  events  of  yesterday,  these  message  came  to  me  from  Hudson,  twenty-five  as  pine  cones,  tops,  logs,  &c. ;  cut  small  and  You  don’t  know  what  a  strong  helper  He  is.’ 
homes  come  into  my  thoughts  this  morning,  miles  away,  inviting  me  to  supply  their  Con-  fill  the  hole;  prepare  forty  trees  before  light-  ‘I  learned  that  at  the  mission,  ma’am,  but 
and  the  houses  and  the  dear  friends  dwelling  gregational  pulpit  on  the  next  Lord’s  day.  ing  any  of  them  (one  man  can  tend  this  num-  there’s  no  place  to  pray  much  where  I  live, 

therein.  I  seem  now  to  see  as  I  saw  them  a  quar-  All  the  members  of  my  household  were  earnest  Ler);  and  in  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  There’s  folks  a-running  in  and  out  of  the  two 

ter  of  a  century  ago.  Of  them  I  could  speak,  in  saying  that  I  could  not  and  must  not  under-  hours  the  tree  falls,  tearing  up  most  of  the  rooms  most  of  the  time.  But  I  prayed  on  the 
calling  names  and  relating  delightful  experi-  take  such  work.  But  a  spirit  of  desperation  lateral  roots.  The  stumps  of  the  water-oak  way.  I  knelt  down  behind  the  trees  and  I  ask- 

enoes,  but  this  would  occupy  too  much  time  came  over  me,  and  I  replied  that  I  would  go.  ^a  rapidly-growing  evergreen  that  makes  a  fine  ^d  God  to  tell  you  somehow  to  take  me  in.’ 

for  this  letter.  More  than  half  of  these  friends,  I  knew  that  the  congregation  was  large  and  shade)  and  of  other  hard  wood,  rot  in  two  or  ‘He  has  told  us,  Phil;  and  now  you  may  call 
I  presume,  no  longer  remain  among  the  living,  accustomed  to  good  preaching,  and  I  did  not  three  years ;  but  if  it  is  desired  to  plow  at  once,  yourself  one  of  our  family,  and  I  hope  you  will 

but  my  memory  of  them  can  never  die.  feel  sure  that  I  should  survive  the  attempt,  they'  must  be  grubbed.  Many  collect  tops,  try  to  make  yourself  worthy  of  Miss  Marga- 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  condition  of  my'  but  I  was  so  tired  of  having  Sabbaths  come  limbs,  &c.,  in  the  rows  between  the  orange  ret’s  thoughtful  kindness  which  she  gives  to 
voice  in  the  Winter  season  has  forbidden  me  and  go  without  an  attempt  at  work,  that  I  trees,  and  in  a  few  years  they  decay  so  as  to  all  the  children  here  at  Heartsease.’ 

to  hold  a  permanent  pastoral  relation,  though  took  the  risk,  whether  to  “  survive  or  perish.”  be  easily  knocked  to  pieces  and  plowed  under.  ‘  I’m  in !  ’  shouted  Phil,  as  he  passed  out  of  : 

I  have  been  able  for  more  than  half  the  time  I  went  and  preached  both  morning  and  eve-  The  decay'  of  fence-posts  is  a  rather  serious  the  door  and  met  ’Miah  and  Amos  in  the  hall, 
to  perform  ministerial  services.  These  hav'e  ning,  and  felt  strong  for  the  work,  and  during  matter.  The  common  run  of  them  will  not  ‘  I’ll  work  from  morning  until  night  like  a 
been  rendered  to  considerable  extent  in  pul-  the  four  days  which  have  followed,  my  health  last  more  than  five  or  six  years.  It  might  be  good  feller,  I  will.’ 

pits  temporarily  vacant  in  this  city,  but  more  has  been  better  than  for  many  previous  months,  w'orth  while  to  try  the  experiment  of  charring  That  day  Phil  started  in  the  turnip  business  | 
frequently  in  congregations  from  ten  to  fifty  and  I  strongly  hope  that  I  shall  now  have  less  the  portion  under  ground,  and  dipping  the  en-  for  himself.  Amos  showed  him  how  to  pro-  ; 
miles  away,  chiefly  and  about  equally  with  daily  use  for  my  bed  than  for  my  boots.  I  can-  tire  post  in  a  tank  of  the  wood-creosote  oil  pare  the  grouiul  and  sow  the  seed. 


That  day  Phil  started  in  the  turnip  business 


Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches.  In  not  call  it  a  “faith  cure,”  for  it  comes  rather  now  made  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  if  the  charge 


some  cases  it  has  been  for  a  v'ery  few  Sabbaths,  in  answer  to  preaching  than  to  prayer . 


made  for  use  of  the  patent  is  not  too  large. 


It  was  wonderful  how  luxuriantly  Tommy 
Flippers’  plants  in  his  bit  of  the  garden  grew. 


and  in  others  for  many  months.  In  this  way  I  attribute  it  greatly  to  the  home  which  was  it  is  believed  that  this,  which  need  not  cost  For  some  reason  he  had  a  great  many  more 
I  have  become  well  acquainted  with  many  of  furnished  mein  Hudson.  It  was  just  as  good  more  than  ten  cents  per  post  at  the  outside,  blossoms  than  the  other  children  did.  One 
the  congregations  in  Northern  Ohio.  All  this  and  pleasant  as  this  world  can  furnish,  so  full  will  treble  or  quadruple  their  durability.  By  <lay  when  he  brought  in  a  bunch  of  pink  and 
time  my  residence  has  been  in  Cleveland,  but  of  cheer  and  provision  for  every  want,  that  the  time  posts  now  being  set  are  gone,  wood  white  sweet-peas  and  handed  them  to  Miss 
from  Saturday  till  Monday  I  have  found  most  sickness  had  no  chance  to  there  get  in  its  and  timber  will  be  scarce  in  the  best  orange  Margaret,  he  said  ‘  I  wish  I  could  send  some 
delightful  homes  in  families  where  I  have  la-  work.  Let  all  my  friends,  everywhere,  accept  region.  Tbere  is  not  much  of  it;  and  what  to  the  “  House  of  Mercy.”  Do  you  think  they’d 
bored.  Of  them  I  cannot  now  say  all  I  feel  sincere  thanks  for  the  great  kindnesses  shown  there  is,  is  got  rid  of  in  almost  any  fashion  to  keep  that  long.  Miss  Margaret  ?  ’ 
in  the  way  of  obligation  and  gratitude,  and  me,  and  may  we  at  last  all  meet  in  the  dear  prepare  the  ground  for  oranges.  ‘  Certainly  they  will.  Tommy,  if  we  pack 

should  I  attempt  it,  words  would  but  feebly  home  of  the  Father,  “  over  there.”  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  rapid  de-  them  in  cotton.  We  will  fill  a  box  with  all 

express  my  sense  of  indebtedness.  A  hundred  struction  of  the  pine  in  this  region,  will  not  sorts  of  fiowers  and  send  them  from  Ashmead 


dear  homes  have  been  mine  during  the  past  ^  YANKEE  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  ENVIRONMENT  niake  a  great  difference  in  the  relief  afforded  in  the  evening  train,  and  they  will  get  to  the 


among  themselves,  for  any  one  of  them  would 
please  me.  Most  of  the  people  there  are  farm- 


ten  years.  Take  for  example  the  Congrega-  —  to  those  suffering  from  pulmonary  complaints.  House  of  Mercy  early  in  the  morning.’ 

tional  people  in  Litchfield  township,  Medina  It  had  an  ominous  look  for  Rollins  College  Good  climate  and  other  sanitary  conditions,  ‘  Will  you  please  put  a  note  inside  and  tell 

county,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  this  city,  when  on  Feb.  5th  the  weather  bulletin  told  the  are  marketable  commodities  nowadays.  It  them  Tommy  Flippers  sent  some  of  ’em  ? 
where  I  preached  for  six  months  in  1882.  The  f)eople  in  the  vicinity  of  Winter  Park,  Florida,  niay  be  worth  considering  whether,  around  There’s  some  of  the  children  there  that  knows 
church  edifice  was  five  miles  away  from  the  that  the  temi)erature  at  St.  Louis  was  2:f  be-  these  high-priced  Winter  resorts  for  rich  peo-  me,  and  Miss  Agnes  knew  me,  too.  When  I 
railroad  station,  and  about  the  same  was  the  low  zero.  It  seemed  last  Winter  as  if  almost  pie,  it  would  not  pay  to  spend  money  and  pains  was  there  last  Winter  a  young  lady  used  to 
average  distance  of  the  Congregational  fami-  anything  might  occur  anywhere.  If  orange  to  keep  as  many  as  possible  of  the  pines.  At  bring  me  a  Hower  every  time  she  came  a  visit- 
lies.  Every  Sunday  I  received  kindly  and  culture  cannot  be  made  a  tolerably  certain  first  sight  they  have  an  effect  to  make  one  feel  ing,  and  I  used  to  pin  it  on  the  pillow  by  me.’ 
pressing  invitations  for  entertainment  on  my  success  as  far  South  as  Orange  county,  the  lonesome.  They  seem  to  be  sorry  that  the  Tommy  Flippers’ suggestion  was  acted  upon, 
next  visit,  with  the  invariable  proposal  to  meet  tide  of  immigration  so  confidently  expected  nineteenth  century  was  ever  thought  of,  and  and  each  of  the  children  brought  their  floral 
me  with  a  conveyance  at  the  Belden  station,  will  not  come.  Upon  its  coming  depends  to  spend  their  time  in  meditating  and  whisper-  offerings  for  Miss  Margaret  to  put  in  the  box. 
Sometimes  four  or  five  of  these  kind  invitations  permanence,  to  say  nothing  of  increase  in  the  ing  together  (in  Spanish  of  course)  about  the  It  was  a  new  incentive  to  the  children  to  culti- 
would  be  pressed  upon  me,  and  I  would  have  value  of  investments  that  have  been  made  on  days  of  Ponce  de  Leon.  There  is  not  one  of  vate  their  gardens  and  watch  for  every  open- 
to  reply  that  they  must  settle  that  question  such  a  liberal  scale  by  shrewd  men.  them  but  wishes  the  old  times  would  come  ing  flower,  as  Miss  Margaret  promised  to  send 

among  themselves,  for  any  one  of  them  would  That  alternoon  I  was  in  a  large  grove  dis-  back  and  stay.  But  they  grow  on  me  wonder-  a  box  once  a  week  to  the  ‘  House  of  Mercy  ’ 
please  me.  Most  of  the  people  there  are  farm-  cussing  with  the  anxious  proprietor  the  pros  fully,  and  after  less  than  two  weeks’  acciuaint-  for  the  children’s  ward. 

ers,  with  commodious  homes  and  liberal  fare,  and  cons  for  my  belief,  that  since  there  was  a  ance  with  them,  they  seemed  to  me,  next  to  the  One  evening  not  long  after  the  commence- 
and  if  I  had  been  the  Governor  of  the  State,  I  little  easting  in  the  wind,  we  were  upon  the  Spanish  moss,  the  greatest  charm  of  the  land-  ment  of  the  Flower  Mission  at  Heartsease, 
could  hardly  have  been  treated  with  more  vanishing  rather  than  the  entering  edge  of  the  scape.  These  lovely  lakes  need  fringes  of  them  Amos  brought  a  letter  from  the  postofiice  for 
marked  consideration.  I  was  out  there  on  vast  aerial  eddy  which  had  given  St.  Louis  here  and  there,  with  their  weird  moss  drapery.  Miss  Margaret  which  made  her  very  happy. 

Children’s  Sunday  last  month,  and  it  was  a  such  a  savage  nip.  His  trees  had  terminal  buds  to  reflect  in  their  mirroi-s.  Her  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson,  was  Summer- 

good  time  that  I  had  with  all  the  i^eople,  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  There  were  no  ter-  Two  buildings  for  the  College— Knowles  Hall  ing  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  he  had  writ- 
the  venerable  deacons  to  the  children^of  the  minals  out  at  the  time  of  the  extremely  cold  (for  recitations,  library,  chapel,  &c.)  and  La-  ten  to  know  if  she  would  like  to  have  him  come 
Sunday-school;  and  were  I  to  leave  this  good-  weather  a  few  weeks  before,  and  so  at  that  dies  Cottage  (a  dormitory  for  ladies,  with  a  to  Heartsease  and  preach  to  the  children  the 
ly  city,  I  should  be  entirely  content  to  pitch  time  neither  the  trees  nor  the  prospects  for  a  boarding  department  for  both  sexes)— are  fin-  next  Sunday. 

my  tent  among  the  hard-working  and  large-  good  crop  in  1886-7,  were  damaged.  That  ished :  board,  furnished  room,  and  light  to  cost  Miss  Margaret  sent  Amos  right  back  to  the 
hearted  LiU^^hfield  farmers.  night  at  ten  o’clock,  it  looked  as  if  possibly  I  $4,121  cents  per  week.  They  are  upon  the  north  village  with  a  letter  telling  the  good  clergy- 

I  might  speak  in  similar  terms  of  the  Pres-  had  been  too  sanguine.  The  mercury  went  shore  of  Lake  Virginia,  and  from  their  upper  man  how  glad  she  would  be  to  have  him  come ; 
byteriau  church  in  Parma,  ten  miles  away  down  to  32°  from  45' at  sundown.  Ten  degrees  stories  command  views  of  several  of  the  nine  and  as  it  was  Thursday  the  whole  family  found 
from  here,  where  for  three  years  I  preached  lower  would  have  meant  a  loss  of  hundreds  of  or  ten  lakes  visible  from  the  top  of  the  Semi-  plenty  to  do  the  next  two  days  getting  things 
from  the  first  of  May  till  the  first  of  Novem-  thousands  of  dollars  in  Orange  county.  But  nole.  Their  architecture  and  the  workmanship  in  readine.ss  for  their  guest.  At  first  Mother 
ber,  and  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  next  morning  the  temi>erature  had  risen  4°  in-  upon  them,  appear  to  be  of  the  best.  While  Comfort  and  Margaret  thought  it  would  be 
Windham  and  North  Amherst,  and  of  families  stead  of  falling,  and  with  that  rise  came  rea-  they  have  been  building  them,  the  school  has  just  the  pleasantest  way  to  have  the  Sunday 


rise  came  rea-  they  have  been  building  them,  the  school  has  just  the  pleasantest  way  to  have  the  Sunday 
crop  will  be  a  been  curried  on  in  very  inconvenient  quarU-rs  service  out  of  doors,  but  when  they  took  in 


I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  the  good  good  one.  over  a  store.  consideration  that  it  might  be  damp  or  rainy. 

Lord  did  not  furnish  me  with  so  liberal  a  sup-  A  German  of  culture,  who  has  been  working  The  Congregational  church  is  really  a  gem,  they  concluded  to  have  the  large  old  barn 
ply  of  brains  as  might  have  been  useful  to  me,  in  groves  in  this  region  for  fifteen  years,  pre-  and  from  present  appearances  it  will  need  en-  cleared  out  and  swept,  and  fixed  up  for  the 
but  He  made  up  this  deficiency,  it  seems  to  me,  dieted  a  more  than  average  yield  this  year  Uhe  Uirgement  for  next  year’s  work.  During  cold  occasion.  They  sent  word  to  Ashmead  and 
with  heart  sympathies  and  grateful  affections,  trees  do  not,  however,  blossom  as  fully  as  he  weather,  it  was  impossible  to  warm  it  with  the  about  the  country  to  the  farmers  that  they 
I  love  my  friends,  and  can  never  forget  the  hoped  1;  and  as  the  frost  has  done  so  much  heating  apparatus  at  hand.  would  be  glad  to  have  any  of  them  come  and 

dear  homes  they  have  so  many  times  furnished  damage  to  trees  in  other  sections  north  of  this.  Very  few  buildings  in  the  South  are  prepared  hear  Dr.  Henderson.  The  children  trimmed 
me.  Ido  not  know  that  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  disi>osition  hereabout  to  hold  prices  of  land  for  such  weather  as  there  has  been  this  year,  the  barn  with  evergreens  under  Amos’  super¬ 
mine,  but  I  can  now  seem  to  see  the  rooms,  firmly,  and  even  to  advance  them,  seemed  to  The  new  College  buildings  are  amply  eejuipped  intendence,  and  a  pretty  archway  with  a  stand 
the  furniture,  and  the  arrangmnent  of  hun-  have  few  exceptions.  in  this  particular.  This  Winter  the  Seminole,  inside  was  fixed  for  the  pulpit.  The  golden- 

drels  of  sleeping  rooms  that  I  have  occupied.  The  location  of  Rollins  College  here,  and  the  with  its  steam  heat,  was  often  a  luxurious  ref-  rod  had  just  come  into  blossom,  and  they  filled 

all  over  the  State.  And  though  five  years  may  remarkably  vigorous  start  it  has  made  with  uge.  the  evergreens  with  its  large  bunches  until  it 

have  passed  since  the  last  night  that  I  had  resi>ect  to  the  quality  of  its  instruction,  the  Florida  does  not  seem  to  be  a  place  to  which  would  look,  as  Chrissy  said,  ‘  like  a  halo  of 

previously  rested  in  one  of  them,  I  notice  any  number  of  pupils  (about  100),  and  the  amount  one  can  conscientiously  urge  a  poor  man  to  glory  about  the  minister’s  head.’ 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  them  within  in  buildings  and  endowment  already  secured  come,  unless  he  has  more  than  usual  push.  The  Sunday  proved  to  be  a  {)leasant  day,  and 
those  years.  If  the  head  of  the  bed  has  been  (some  $120,000,  almost  all  given  by  residents  pluck,  and  versatility.  If  he  can  muster  two  the  large  barn-doors  were  opened  wide.  '  The 
changed  from  one  point  of  the  compass  to  an-  of  Winter  Park),  has  heii>ed  to  build  up  confl-  or  three  thousand  dollars,  and  will  resist  the  organ  stood  under  the  hay-mow,  and  the  chil- 
other  I  always  notice  the  fact.  dence  in  the  solidity  and  permanence  of  this  temptation  to  buy  more  than  five  acres  of  land,  dren  sat  round  it,  and  were  the  choir.  They 

Of  the  last  three  homes  that  I  have  occu-  town.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Congregation-  it  is  a  good  place  to  come  to.  He  ought  to  be  had  been  very  carefully  trained,  and  sang  their 
pied,  please  indulge  me  in  si>eaking  with  some  al  churches  in  the  State,  and  especially  at  this  a  believer  in  “intensive  ”  farming,  and  before  hymns  of  praise  with  such  a  show  of  feeling 
particularity.  On  my  way  further  South,  I  point,  together  with  the  vigor  of  its  initiative  selecting  a  home  should  make  as  thorough  an  that  it  touched  the  heart  of  the  good  messenger 
three  weeks  ago  spent  the  night  in  the  pleas-  in  becoming  responsible  thus  early  for  two  ed-  examination  as  he  can  of  several  representa-  of  the  Lord,  and  brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes, 
ant  village  of  Medina.  My  health  was  not  in  ucational  institutions  (one  here,  and  one  for  tive  localities.  Men  who  no  doubt  mean  to  be  The  bam  was  full  of  the  quiet  country  folks 
the  best  condition ;  and  partly  to  relieve  a  '  colored  people  at  Lake  City,  some  sixty  miles  truthful,  yield  to  the  excitement  caused  by  the  who  had  driven  to  Heartsease  to  hear  ‘  the 
journey  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles, and  ^  west  of  Jacksonville— both  schools,  however,  rapid  rise  in  the  prices  of  real  estate,  and  take  strange  preacher  from  the  city.’ 
partly  to  visit  a  family  once  parishioners  of  *  to  be  open  to  every  one  without  distinction  of  and  give  rose-colored  views  of  things.  I  have  His  sermon  for  the  children  was  one  none  of 


could  contribute  to  my  health  and  happiness;  kees  have  come  10  stay,  ana  mat  » inter  rara  ness  11  is  to  give  iniorraanuu.  .uoney  is  «uiiu  tie  took  tnem  lu  nis  loving  arms  when  He  was 
and  If  I  had  been  own  brother  to  the  parents,  is  to  be  their  Mecca.  twelve  i>er  cent,  and  upwards,  and  that  usual-  on  earth ;  so  much,  too,  about  His  loving  care 

and  own  uncle  to  the  children,  I  could  not  This  Is  why  so  many  well  to-do  people  of  ly  means  that  people  are  too  much  excited  to  over  them,  and  His  great  mertiy  and  forgive- 
have  been  treated  more  kindly.  |  New  England  notions,  who  have  experienced  be  exact  and  (in  the  good  sense)  skeptical.  ness  for  their  sins.  Every  one  gave  close  at- 

On  Saturday  morning  I  took  the  cars  for  the  luxury  of  an  average  Florida  Winter,  have  It  will  be  a  great  miracle  of  grace  if  the  tention,  even  the  deaf  and  dumb  boy  for  a 
Bridgeport  upon  the  Ohio  River,  directly  op- '  taken  kindly  to  the  idea  of  owning  a  home  and  churches  escape  the  influence  of  this  money-  time,  though  the  simken  words  conveyed  no 
Dosite  the  city  of  Wheeling,  in  West  Virginia.  '  an  orange  grove  within  convenient  reach  of  making  spirit.  There  will  no  doubt  be  push  meaning  to  him.  Eddy  sat  in  the  manger  by 
years  ago,  at  the  organization  of  the  con- '  the  College,  the  Church,  and  the  social  life  that  enough  among  many  of  them,  they  could  not  the  window,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon 


he  saw  off  in  the  distance  a  green  pasture,  j 
with  some  sheep  and  lambs  in  it.  They  look- , 
ed  so  attractive  to  the  unfortunate  child  that 
he  quietly  slipped  through  the  stable  window  ^ 
and  went  toward  them.  They  were  much  far¬ 
ther  away  than  he  thought  for,  and  ho  climbed 
over  a  number  of  fences,  and  walked  through  ^ 
the  meadows,  until  he  was  quite  a  long  ways 
from  the  old  barn.  Meantime  nobody  missed  | 
him,  and  when  the  services  were  ended,  and  | 
they  all  went  into  the  house  to  luncheon,  his  ^ 
seat  was  empty.  A  search  of  all  the  house  ^ 
was  made  to  no  effect,  and  then  Mother  Com¬ 
fort  and  Miss  Margaret  were  very  much  alarm-  j 
ed. 

‘  There’s  the  railroad  track !  ’  said  Priscilla, 
and  the  milk  train  always  gets  ’long  ’bout 
this  yere  time.  I’ll  grab  my  old  sunbonnet 
and  head  the  chile  off.’ 

But  Priscilla  did  not  find  Eddy  on  the  track. 
‘He’s  drownded  sure  as  yer  born,  Priscilla 
Franklin,’  she  said  aloud  to  herself.  ‘Can’t 
hear  a  cannon  if  it  busted  all  to  pieces  right 
by  his  side,  and  the  dam  is  high  ’nough  after  ^ 
all  dese  yere  rains.  I  ’spect  he’s  gone  over¬ 
board.’ 

Priscilla  thought  she  saw  the  little  straw  hat  | 
floating  down  the  stream  in  her  anxiety,  but  it . 
proved  to  be  only  a  piece  of  drift-wood. 

‘  The  dear  little  fellow !  ’  exclaimed  Dr.  Hen- 1 
derson  when  he  found  that  the  missing  child  . 
was  deaf  and  dumb.  ‘No  wonder  he  was  an 
unappreciative  hearer.  But  don’t  be  alarmed,  ' 
Miss  Margaret.^  He  shall  give  His  angels  ^ 
charge  of  such  little  ones,  lest  they  dash  their  . 
foot  against  a  stone.’  | 

And  the  good  pastor  was  right,  for  Priscilla  ^ 
came  along  soon  afterwai’ds  with  Eddy  in  her 
large  stout  arms. 

‘Here’s  the  chile  for  sure.  Miss  Margaret; 
lying  fast  asleep  down  thar  with  de  sheep,  and 
looking  as  natural  like  dat  picture  of  Bo-Peep 
in  Mother  Comfort’s  room  as  tw'o  peas.’  j 

‘I  can’t  let  the  little  fellow  run  away  from  ^ 
my  sermon  like  that,’  the. minister  said,  ‘and  j 
after  you’ve  given  him  a  good  lunch,  I  will  | 
preach  him  a  little  discourse  all  for  himself.  I 
learned  how  to  talk  with  my  fingers  many  j 
years  ago,  when  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  was  in 
my  father’s  family  for  a  time,  and  I  think  I’ve 
not  forgotten  the  language,  although  I  have 
been  out  of  practice  for  a  long  time.’ 

The  kind  man  of  God  took  the  little  boy  on 
his  lap  and  told  him  about  the  Good  Shepherd, 
and  how  tenderly  He  carried  the  lambs  in  His 
bosom.  The  child’s  face  expressed  the  inter¬ 
est  he  felt  in  the  sweet  message  of  love  which 
the  minister  brought  him. 

‘You  are  doing  a  great  and  good  work,  Mar¬ 
garet,’  Dr.  Henderson  said  when  he  bade  her 
good-bye  the  next  morning.  ‘I  wish  there 
were  more  young  women  like  you.  The  good 
influences  of  this  one  Summer  on  the  lives  of 
these  children,  who  are  so  privileged  as  to 
spend  it  with  you,  will  be  felt  for  a  lifetime. 

I  am  glad  you  have  learned  in  the  early  years 
of  your  life  the  great  truth  that  the  truest  hap¬ 
piness  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  comes 
to  us,  is  found  in  doing  good  to  others  less  for¬ 
tunate  than  ourselves.’ 

‘And  your  Sunday  among  us,  dear  Dr.  Hen¬ 
derson,  has  done  us  all  so  much  good.  I  thank 
you  more  than  I  can  tell  you  in  words  for  com¬ 
ing  to  us.  We  have  one  service  by  ourselves 
every  Sunday,  but  it  is  nothing  like  having 
some  one  like  you  to  talk  to  us.’ 

‘  The  Lord  bless  you,  my  dear  girl,  and  keep 
you,  and  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  you,  and 
give  you  peace,’  spoke  the  clergyman  as  he 
took  Margaret’s  hand  and  said  good-bye. 

THE  CHILD  AND  THE  DAISY. 

BY  AUGUSTA  MOORE. 

Heart  of  gold,  and  robes  of  snow, 

Tell  me,  Daisy,  how  you  grow. 

How  I  grow  I  cannot  tell ; 

Tliat  I  grow,  I  know  full  well. 

Mamma  says  that  God  made  me ; 

Pretty  daisy,  who  made  thee  ? 

Only  One,  fair  child,  has  power. 

Life  to  give  to  cliild  or  flower. 

Do  you  love  Him,  Daisy  dear  ? 

Me  He  fills  with  thoughts  of  fear. 

No,  fair  chilil.  He  never  made 
Thoughts  which  render  thee  afraid. 

Only  do,  like  me.  His  wili. 

Then  your  heart  His  love  will  fill. 

TO  MAKE  A  HOKE  HAPPY. 

1.  Learn  to  govern  yourselves,  and  to  be 
gentle  and  patient. 

2.  Guard  your  tempers,  especially  in  seasons 
of  ill  health,  irritation  and  trouble,  and  soften 
them  by  prayers  and  a  sense  of  your  own 
shortcomings  and  errors. 

3.  Never  siieak  or  act  in  anger  until  you  have 
prayed  over  your  words  or  acts,  and  concluded 
that  Christ  would  have  done  so  in  your  place. 

4.  Remember  that,  valuable  as  is  the  gift  of 
speech,  silence  is  often  more  valuable. 

5.  Do  not  expect  too  much  from  others,  but 
remember  that  all  have  an  evil  nature,  whose 
development  we  must  expect,  and  that  we 
should  forbear  and  forgive,  as  we  often  desire 
forbearance  and  forgiveness  ourselves. 

(5.  Never  retort  a  sharp  or  angiy  word.  It  is 
the  second  word  that  makes  the  quarrel. 

7.  Beware  of  the  first  disagreement. 

8.  Learn  to  speak  in  a  gentle  tone  of  voice. 

9.  Learn  to  say  kind  and  pleasant  things 
whenever  opportunity  offers. 

10.  Study  the  characters  of  each,  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  all  in  their  troubles,  however 
small. 

11.  Do  not  neglect  little  things  if  they  can 
affect  the  comfort  of  others  in  the  smallest  de¬ 
gree. 

12.  Avoid  moods  and  pets  and  fits  of  sulk¬ 
iness. 

13.  Learn  to  deny  yourself,  and  prefer  others. 

14.  Beware  of  meddlers  and  tale-bearers. 

15.  Never  charge  a  bad  motive  if  a  good  one 
is  conceivable. 

16.  Be  gentle  and  firm  with  children. 

17.  Do  not  allow  your  children  to  be  away 
from  home  at  night  without  knowing  where 
they  are. 

18.  Do  not  allow  them  to  go  where  they 
please  on  the  Sabbath. 

19.  Do  not  furnish  them  with  much  spending 
money. — Intelligencer. 

« 

“WHAT  IS  YOUE  FATHEE  TEACHING  YOGI” 

It  is  recorded  of  a  certain  great  philosopher 
that  a  friend  who  went  to  visit  him  met  the 
philosopher’s  little  daughter  before  he  met  the 
philosopher  himself.  Knowing  that  the  father 
was  such  a  deeply  learned  man,  he  thought 
that  the  little  girl  must  have  learned  something 
V'ery  grave,  something  very  deep,  from  such  a 
father,  and  he  said  to  her  “  What  is  your  father 
teaching  you  ?  ”  The  little  maid  looked  at  him 
with  her  clear  blue  eyes,  and  just  said  “  Obedi¬ 
ence.”  That  was  what  the  great  and  wise  man 
taught  his  little  girl,  and  I  believe  that  is  the 
most  important  lesson  for  children  to  learn, 
“  to  be  obedient.”  It  is  a  lesson  necessary  for 
their  happiness,  for  their  safety,  and  I  think  we 
may  say,  for  their  life. — Canon  W ynne. 

Once  a  little  girl  was  questioned  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  as  to  the  number  of  sisters  she  had.  Her 
reply  was  that  she  had  “  three  or  four  sisters.” 
When  they  were  alone,  her  mother  said  “  Mary, 
why  did  you  tell  that  dreadful  untruth  ?  ”  “  Why, 
mamma,”  she  answered,  “  I  did  not  want  him 
to  think  you  were  so  poor  that  you  had  but  one 
child.”  _ 

A  lady  recently  sought  to  instruct  her  little 
grandchild  in  relation  to  the  provident  care  of 
Heaven.  “  WTio  gives  you  your  daily  bread  ?  ” 
asked  she.  “  Dod,”  replied  the  child,  “  but 
Uncle  John  puts  the  butter  and  sugar  on.” — 
Hartford  Times. 


ACKNOWLEDGE  THE  DEBT. 

A  venerable  clergyman  said  recently :  Men 
of  my  profession  see  much  of  the  tragic  side  of 
life.  Beside  a  death-bed  the  secret  passions, 
the  hidden  evil,  as  well  as  the  good,  in  human 
nature,  are  very  often  dragged  to  light.  I  have 
seen  men  die  in  battle,  children,  and  young 
wives  in  their  husbands’  arms,  but  no  death 
ever  seemed  so  pathetic  to  me  as  that  of  an  old 
^  woman,  a  member  of  my  congregation. 

■  I  knew  her  first  as  a  young  girl,  beautiful, 
gay,  full  of  spirit  and  vigor.  She  married  and 
'  had  four  children  ;  her  husband  died  and  left 
1  her  penniless.  She  taught  school,  she  painted, 
she  sewed,  she  gave  herself  scarcely  time  to  eat 
j  or  sleep.  Every  thought  was  lor  her  children, 
to  educate  them,  to  give  them  the  same  chance 
!  which  their  father  would  have  done. 

'  She  succeeded ;  sent  the  boys  to  college, 
'  and  the  girls  to  school.  When  they  came  home, 
I  pretty,  refined  girls  and  strong  young  men, 

I  abreast  with  all  the  new  ideas  and  tastes  of 
j  their  time,  she  was  a  worn-out,  commonplace 
I  old  woman.  They  had  their  own  pursuits  and 
companions.  She  lingered  among  them  for  two 
'  or  three  years,  and  then  died  of  some  sudden 
I  failure  in  the  brain.  The  shock  woke  them  to 
I  a  consciousness  of  the  truth.  They  hung  over 
I  her  as  she  lay  unconscious,  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

I  The  eldest  son,  as  he  held  her  in  his  arms, 
cried  ‘  You  have  been  a  good  mother  to  us  !  ’ 

Her  face  colored  again,  her  eyes  kindled  into 
a  smile,  and  she  whispered  *  You  never  said  so 
before,  John.’  Then  the  light  died  out,  and  she 
was  gone. 

How  many  men  and  women  sacrifice  their 
own  hopes  and  ambitions,  their  strength,  their 
life  itself,  to  their  children,  who  receive  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  begrudge  a  caress,  a  word 
of  gratitude,  in  payment  for  all  that  has  been 
given  to  them  ! 

So,  children,  acknowledge  the  debt  you  owe 
your  parents  before  it  is  too  late ! 

WHERE  TO  FEEL  SYHPATHY. 

A  kind-hearted  man  knew  that  a  poor  widow 
and  her  children  were  in  great  distress,  because 
the  widow’s  cow,  which  chiefly  maintained  them, 
had  died.  The  man  was  not  able  to  help  them 
much  ;  but  he  did  what  he  could,  and  then  he 
went  around  to  the  neighbors  and  told  them 
the  tale  of  trouble.  He  received  many  words 
of  regret  from  those  he  visited  ;  but  he  thought 
to  himself  ‘  These  kind  words  wont  buy  a  cow.’ 
So  he  went  back  to  the  richest  of  those  he  had 
visited  before,  and  the  rich  man  told  him  how 
keen  were  his  feelings  of  regret  for  the  poor 
widow. 

‘  Yes,  yes,’  said  the  plain  man,  ‘  I  don’t  doubt 
your  feeling ;  but  you  don’t  feel  in  the  right 
place.’ 

‘  How  so  ?  ’  said  the  rich  man  ;  ‘  I  am  sure  I 
feel  with  my  heart.’ 

‘  I  don’t  doubt  that,’  said  his  visitor  ;  ‘  but  I 
wish  you  to  feel  in  your  pocket.’ 

A  SHOWEE. 

Here  a  drop  and  there  a  drop — 

“Is  something  spilling  over  ?  ” 

And  a  little,  prinking,  pink  sweet  pea 
Tried  to  get  under  cover. 

Here  a  drop  and  there  a  drop — 

Ha,  what  a  dash  of  water ! 

“  How  did  the  sea  come  up  in  the  sky  ?  ” 

Said  the  pansy’s  little  daughter. 

Rivers  and  rills  came  pouring  down ; 

The  pinks,  with  tangled  tresses. 

Beg  the  stately  phlox  to  try 
And  save  their  new  silk  dresses. 

But  dear  old  Grandma  Hollyhock, 

Sliaking  her  cap,  said  “  May  be 

Tliese  young  ones  will  be  wise  some  time ; 
What  can  you  expect  of  a  baby  ? 

“  Why,  darlings,  ’tis  only  a  shower  of  rain. 

We  never  think  of  a  cover; 

And  the  harder  it  rains,  the  surer  you  are 
To  grow  when  it  is  over.” 

_ _ Congregatlonaltst. 

CIGAEETTE  SHOEING. 

The  local  representative  of  a  large  Southern 
tobacco  house  in  New  York,  speaks  as  follows 
regarding  the  poisonous  character  of  cigarettes. 
He  says  in  answer  to  the  question  Are  cigar 
ettes  very  injurious?  “The  amount  of  drugs 
used  in  doc^toiing  them  is  appalling.  There  is 
a  certain  kind  of  cigarette,  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  salable  in  the  market,  in  which  ener 
vating  di-ugs  are  used  to  a  frightful  extent. 
Millions  of  these  cigarettes  are  sold  annually. 
One  house  in  New  York  sells  on  an  average 
5,030,000  a  day  ;  and  the  profits  of  the  proprie 
tor  of  the  brhnd  are  said  to  be  a  third  of  a 
million  dollars  a  year.  Valerian  and  a  tincture 
of  opium  are  extensively  used  in  the  mami 
facture  of  the  cigarettes.  The  tobacco,  which 
is  a  Virginia  production  and  naturally  of  straw 
color,  is  rendered  dark,  soggy,  and  greasy  by 
the  process  to  which  it  is  subjected.  An  ex 
perienced  tobacconist  can  detect  the  presence 
of  valerian  by  the  smell.  The  drug  imparts  a 
sweet,  soothing  effect,  that  in  a  little  time  ob 
tains  a  fascinating  control  over  the  smoker. 
The  more  cigarettes  he  smokes,  the  more  he 
desires  to  smoke,  just  as  is  the  case  with  one 
who  uses  opium.  The  desire  grows  into  a 
passion.  The  smoker  becomes  a  slave  to  the 
enervating  habit.  To  the  insidious  effect  of 
the  drugs  is  attributed  the  very  success  with 
which  the  particular  brand  has  met.  Unfortu 
nately,  that  success  has  ciiused  an  army  of 
imitators  to  spring  up,  and  nearly  every  day 
some  new  brand  is  placed  on  the  market.  By 
the  use  of  drugs  it  is  possible  to  make  a  very 
inferior  quality  of  tobacco  pleasant.  They  are 
put  on  the  market  at  such  a  price  that  the 
poorest  can  easily  procure  them,  and  boys  go 
in  swarms  for  them.  The  ‘  Havana  flavoring  ’ 
is  made  from  the  tongua  bean,  which  has  be 
come  quite  an  article  of  commerce,  and  is  ex 
tensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes. 
There  are  three  sorts  of  paper  wrappers  in 
common  use,  made  respectively  from  cotton 
and  linen  rags,  and  from  rice  straw.  Cotton 
paper  is  made  chiefly  in  Trieste,  Austria,  and 
the  linen  and  rice  paper  in  Paris.  The  first, 
manufactured  from  the  filthy  scrapings  of  rag 
pickers,  is  bought  in  large  quantities  by  the 
manufacturers,  who  turn  it  into  a  pulp,  and 
subject  it  to  a  bleacliing  process  to  make  it 
presentable.  The  lime  and  other  substances 
used  in  bleaching  have  a  very  harmful  influ 
ence  upon  the  membrane  of  the  throat  and 
nose.  Cotton  paper  is  so  cheap  that  a  thousand 
cigarettes  can  be  wrapped  at  a  cost  of  only  two 
cents.  Rice  paper  is  rather  expensive.  Tobac 
conized  paper  is  manufactured.  It  is  common 
paper  saturated  with  tobacco  in  such  a  way  as 
to  imitate  the  veins  of  the  tobacco  leaf  very 
neatly.  It  is  used  in  making  all -tobacco  cigar 
ettes.  Arsenical  preparations  are  also  used  in 
bleaching  cigarette  paper,  and  oil  of  creosote  is 
produced  naturally  as  a  consequence  of  com 
bustion.  The  latter  is  very  injurious  to  the 
throat  and  lungs,  and  is  said  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  consumption  in  any  one  predls 
posed  to  the  disease.” — The  Independent. 

THE  WELL-KEPT  PEOHISE. 

A  mother  on  the  green  hills  of  Vermont  stood 
at  the  garden  gate  liolding  by  the  hand  a  be 
loved  son,  a  boy  of  sixteen.  He  was  leaving 
home  to  go  to  sea.  “  Edward,”  she  said,  “  they 
tell  me  the  great  temptation  of  a  sailor’s  life 
is  to  drink.  Promise  me,  before  you  quit  your 
mother’s  hand,  that  you  will  never,  never 
drink.” 

“I  gave  her  the  promise,”  said  Edward. 
“  I  went  the  great  world  over,  to  Calcutta, 
the  Mediterranean,  San  Francisco,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  for  forty  years,  whenever  I 
saw  a  gloss  filled  with  the  sparkling  liquor,  my 
mother’s  face  at  the  garden  gate  on  the  hillside 
of  Vermont  rose  up  before  me  ;  and  to-day,  at 
nearly  sixty,  my  lips  are  innocent  of  the  taste 
of  liquor.” 

The  only  safe  and  manly  stand. 

A  Scotch  correspondent  of  the  Brooklyn  Maga 
zine  writes  that  the  children  of  Scotland  repeat 
the  prayer  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,”  as  fol 
lows : 

This  night,  when  I  He  down  to  sleep, 

I  gi’e  my  soul  to  Christ  to  keep ; 

I  wake  a’  noo,  I  wake  a’  never, 

I  gl’e  my  soul  to  Christ  forever. 

John  Henry,  aged  four  years,  eating  green 
com,  was  bothered  w'ith  the  silk.  “  I  i^h,' 
said  he,  “  that  whoever  made  this  corn  hB: 
pulled  out  the  basting  threads.” 
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caught  among  the  residents,  and  contribute  di-  SUCKDIO  WIND.  care  of  our  unfortunates  and  criminals.  The  ]  maps,  about  400  miles  northeast  of  the  place 

rectly  to  the  support  and  amusement  of  the  xhe  following  is  a  very  singular  freak  or  assessed  value  of  the  six  New  England  States  where  its  watere  meet  the  great  river, 
people.  Streams  that  have  been  wholly  worth-  „  readers  know  ^2,652,000,000.  Dr.  Wolf  turned  the  prow  of  the  En  Avant 

I  lAfiia  in  iininrv  r»an  Ka  rtnAA  TTiorP  ^  All  of  ViAr  Ait.ipa  VtAr  millo  I  aAnfVtAnaf  inf  a  fViA  T.nmfi.mi  nnri  nflppnflpH  t.bflt. 


JFgtwrr^g  Bepartutmt 

THE  CHOPS. 

[From  U;e  Journal  of  Commerce,  Aug.  4.1 


The  drouth  of  1881  was  severe  enough  for  low  the  water  to  run  down  to  the  roots. 


less  in  producing  food,  can  be  once  more  re-  i  -n  i  o.  i.  ..  » 

plenished,  and  be  made  a  very  valuable  addi-  how  to  break  it  up,  they  will  do  “A  Subscnber  and  hei 

tion  to  the  farm.— Seth  Green.  a  service  by  letting  it  be  known  :  to  app 

_ _  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  3, 1886.  capital] 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER.  What  can  be  done,  if  anything,  for  a  horse  cessity, 

Ti.  •  K  t  41,0  ovToninir  that  has  Contracted  the  habit  of  sucking  Wind  ? 

It  IS  best  to  water  Pjants  in  the  e  g.  j  have  a  horse  that  is  otherwise  perfectly  < 

which  has  recently  contracted  this 


All  of  New  England,  with  her  cities,  her  mills  southeast  into  the  Lomami,  and  ascended  that 
and  her  banks,  would  not  be  more  than  enough  river  to  5°  30'  south  latitude.  At  his  furthest 
to  appropriate  to  this  special  purpose,  if  the  point  he  says  the  river  is  still  an  open  water- 
capitalization  of  tliis  expenditure  were  a  ne-  way,  and  he  turned  back  only  because  some  of 


Uct^ed  Yooi 

The  Most  Suooessfol  FXISPA3SD  FOOD 

FOR  NEW-BORN  INFANTS. 

It  may  be  used  with  couBdence  when  the  mother  Is  un- 


Scfentifit  an9  SSsefub 


the  steamers  machinery  showed  signs  of  giv-  child. as  a  sate  sub- 

ing  out,  and  he  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  No  other  food  answers  so  perfectly  in  such  cases.  It 
return.  He  had  penetrated  the  continent  on  a  causes  no  disturbance  of  digestion,  and  win  be  relished  by 
steamboat  for  a  distance  of  500  miles  east  of  the  m  nnni  rni  lyciiiTiiij 

Kassai,  and  had  reached  within  100  to  120  miles  unULtnA  INrANIUMy 


- — . — —  - —  ■  —  - -  -  habit.  It  causes  him  to  bloat  and  act verv dull  t  a  th,-!  i  i  i.-  ,  •  •  xvasom,  ttuu  utAu  uroruncu  tah-ihu  xw  ahhv.*.  -  -  - , 

all  pi^tical  purposes,  but  the  present  drouth  Road  dust  may  be  gathered  easily  now  and  ^nd  lazy  ;  and  in  driving  out  of  the  stable  into  Philadelphia  physician  Nyangwe,  the  great  native  trading  point  on  win  surely  pre- 

with  Its  disMtrous  effects  not  only  upon  the  stored  for  use  in  poultry  houses,  stables,  and  tj,e  light,  two  or  three  times  he  has  staggered  fu Jpase  with  which  the  writings  of  ..  .  «  a  .  u,,t,ianf  in  aithar 

cora  crop  but  upon  pastures,  is  far  more  outhouses  in  Winter,  where  it  will  be  worth  and  nearly  fallen.  The  staggering  I  am  con-  pi'd  djspepsia,  that  nervous-  Livingstone,  Cameron,  and  Stanley  have  made  FOR  INVALIDS,  It  IS  9  rBriGCt  NlitflBflt  In  SitllOr 

widespread  now  and  severe  than  was  that  much  more  than  its  cost.  vincSi  is  caused  bv  a  sort  of  dizzimLs  or  us  so  familiar.  It  is  doubtful  if  Africa  will  ChfOnlC  Of  ACBIB  CaSBS. 


IN  CHOLERA  INFANTUM, 


com  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  that  even  npw  . . .  ^4-  ^  water  anu  uuze  uu  use  a  ua ue,  proposed  railroad  will  sooner  or  later  be  built. 

should  rain  come  would  not  make  two  bushels  Cabbage  worms  are  a  dread,  but  they  may  be  Uc  schools  to  know  that  the  Board  of  Education  under  the  impression  that  it  was  Oonajide  seda-  ^  Congo  valley  therefore,  offers  two  great 
of  corn  to  the  acre.  Near  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  ^poeed  of  by  hand-picking  the  first  brood  be-  ig  earnestly  considering  how  best  to  add  a  fea-  tive.-Scientiflc  American.  navigable  highways  leading  to  Central  Africa, 

there  have  been  some  heavy  rains  in  different  ture  of  industrial  education.  The  advisability  Quinine.— The  alkaloid  of  cinchona,  more  As  a  route  to  the  far  interior  the  Sankuru  would 

portions  of  the  State  during  the  last  week,  but  on  dust  the  centre  of  the  leai.  es  tboro^hly  of  adding  this  feature  to  the  pubhc  ^mool  sys-  familiarly  known  as  quinine,  has  never  been  so  seem  to  possess  some  advantages  over  the 

in  many  places  came  too  late  to  save  the  crop,  mixture  made  of  one  part  of  pyr^hrum  tem,  cannot  well  be  questioned.  There  are  cheap  as  at  present,  the  price  having  steadily  Congo  first,  because  it  strikes  straight  for  Cen- 

and  that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  too  badly  hurt  Powder  to  five  parts  of  plaster  or  dry  eart  .  children  who  attend  the  public  schools,  tended  downward  since  Congress,  in  July,  1879,  tral  Africa  while  the  Congo  makes  a  long  de- 

to  make  anything  but  fodder.  To  protect  watermelon  plants  from  bugs,  a  The  course  of  education  is  to  fit  these  children  removed  the  import  duty  on  the  various  salts  tour  to  the  north  and  secondly,  because  it  is 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  grain  men  South  Carolina  grower  recommends  charcoal  to  go  to  colleg^  But  only  two  per  cent,  go  to  of  quinine.  In  that  year,  the  price  of  sulphate  not  impeded  by  cataracts  as  the  Congo  is  in  its 

from  different  portions  of  Southern  and  West-  dust,  or  coal  kiln  dirt,  dusting  about  a  pint  the  colleges.  The  question  is  Shall  the  schools  of  quinine  of  American  manufacture  was  B!3.35  upper  course  at  Stanley  Falls. 

em  Nebraska,  and  they  believe  now  that  the  over  each  hill  when  the  plants  are  young.  He  be  conducted  with  a  view  of  fitting  two  per  pgj.  ounce,  in  bulk.  Now  the  American  drug  ,  _ 

present  indications  are  for  about  half  a  crop  of  states  that  he  has  used  the  method  fifteen  cent,  for  college,  or  with  the  idea  of  fitting  ail  is  quoted  at  68  cents  per  ounce  in  bulk,  while  *  \  TT* 

com.  From  Atchison,  Kansas,  up  to  the  first  years,  and  always  thus  protects  his  plants  the  children  to  go  to  work  for  their  living  ?  ^he  foreign  article  is  a  few  cents  per  ounce  „  ,  ,  ^  ,  ,  .. 

ptAug^t  no  «ln  In  that  ^clotty  tlmt  woald  from  bugs.  th^S^rorourLhorf  oSoS' ™  M 

lay  the  dust,  and  under  most  favorable  circum-  it  is  stated  that  if  an  outside  leaf  of  a  cab-  resmi  oi  our  scnooi  system.  uo>s  on  jg  almost  entirely  due  to  the  low  price  at  which  effected  In  some  cases.  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palkn,  1529 

stances  the  country  for  seventy-five  miles  west  bage  plant  which  is  infested  with  green  worms  leaving  school  prefer  to  oeconie  clerks  rather  cinchona  bark,  from  which  they  are  obtain-  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  constantly  in  receipt 

does  not  look  for  over  one-third  of  a  crop,  is  broken  off  and  placed  flat  over  the  top  of  to  work  at  a  trade  that  offeis  them  the  advan-  is  now  being  sold,  and  the  bark  is  cheap  pf  unsolicited  testimonials  from  their  many  pallets  ex- 

From  a  central  ^int  in  Iowa  the  same  com-  such  plant  in  the  afternoon  nearly  all  the  because  it  is  in  plentiful  supply.  For  many  Tr!i“tment  7or“lut?^^ 

plaint  18  made  of  the  terrible  heat  of  last  week  worms  in  the  cabbage  will  be  found  next  morn-  or  tnis  tenaency  is  ine  aosoiuie  ‘“'-a  oi  Know-  years  quinine  manufactures  in  this  country  and  blood  or  nei-vous  system.  A  pamphlet  containing  many 

and  its  effect  upon  the  corn,  as  was  reported  ing  congregated  on  this  leaf,  and  can  easily  be  ledge  on  the  part  of  pupils  as  to  now  to  earn  a  abroad  relied  principally  upon  South  America  of  these,  sent  with  permission  to  publish,  mailed  free  to 

fromKan8a8,Nebra8ka,and  Illinois  (all  Illinois),  removed  and  destroyed.  A  valuable  remedy,  living  in  any  other  way  than  in  serving  as  clerks,  for  the  supply  of  cinchona  bark,  and  as  the  anytody  who  will  write  for  it  Names  of  national  rep- 

and  your  correspondent  adds  tl^t  with  season-  if  true.  I*"  opportunities  for  learnmg  amount  was  insufficient,  tlie  price  was  high  ;  ound  on  le  is  . 


Sold  by  Druggists — 2S  cents,  60  cents,  and  $1. 

^'A  valuable  pamphlet  on  “The  Nutrition  of  Infants 
and  Invalids,”  free  on  application. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


United  States  Mail  Steamers 

SAIL  EVERT  SATDRDAT  FROM 

NEW  YORK  for  GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 


able  weather  from  now  on  they  will  do  well  if 


all  through  that  section.  The  early  sown  A  honw  Hose  of  ootasb  wm  in.-  ,  ■».  ...  .  ...  . - w 

wheat  is  yielding  well,  but  late  sown  is  filling  gariie  effect  Filling  the  trench  with  ashes  and  industrial  training  in  immediate  con-  results,  so  that  the  bark,  instead  of  coming  al- 

short.  In  Dakota  for  fifty  to  seventy-five  Jon  them  ^  nection  with  the  public  schoo  s  is  necessary  It  most  exclusively  from  South  America,  is  now 

mil^westof  Fargo  the  crop  is  yielding  fairly  Jcure^o.  Ml  these  remedies  are  based  up-  but^'to  ?SariLe  th^^^^  East  Indies  Ceylon,  Java, 

well,  but  west  of  that  point  results  are  very  „  ai  „  guoDosition  that  a  root  funirus  causes  to  ramiiianze  them  witn  tiie  use  of  tools  etc.  The  first  shipments  from  Ceylon,  which  is 
discouraging  to  the  James  River  Valley,  Not  thp  HisAaap^  and  with  technical  terms.  This  very  impoitant  now  one  of  the  largest  growere  of  the  cinchona 

more  than  five  bushels  per  acre  is  expected,  _  •  •  j  u  .  branch  of  educahon  is  now  wholly  n^lected  tree,  were  made  in  1869,  and  did  not  exceed  a 

and  in  other  points  not  over  one-third  to  one-  In  sowing  mixed  grasses  for  hay,  refere  ce  m  the  public  schools.  Boys  can  learn  Greek  few  pounds,  but  now  the  exports  of  bark  from 


moved  and  destroyed.  A  valuable  remedy,  Hving  in  any  other  way  th^  in  serving  as  clerks,  for  the  supply  of  cinchona  bark,  and  as  the  'nVKo'f" 

true.  It  18  not  easy  to  get  opportunities  for  learnmg  amount  was  insufficient,  tlie  price  was  high  ;  found  on  the  Imt, 

tbiy'mTkJ'^iUcrSp.'  Aloirg''tbe"ilne'  ortbe'  iry°dte“n/a'°8hlllow‘’ttrach  prenticeworkregugnMtAo  young  men  of  spirit.  E?g£“Miri)S‘5jv'Sn'Se‘^“mOTe^^^^^^  to?StI,Sh”'5o‘oeM; 


necessary.  It  aiost  exclusively  from  South  America,  is  now 


NATURE’S 

CURE  FOR 


A  PALATABLE  REMEDY. 


IS  not  proposed  in  thm  way  to  teach  boys  trades,  supplied  from  the  East  Indies,  Ceylon,  Java,  M„.m-riniTinu 
but  to  familiarize  them  with  the  use  of  tools  etc.  The  first  shipments  from  Ceylon,  which  is  CONST  PAT  UNi 
and  with  technical  terms.  This  very  impoitant  now  one  of  the  larcest  crowei-s  of  the  Vinchnna  _  ’ 


eXse^e  .  '  and  witn  tecnnicai  terms.  iiRs  vey  impoitant  now  one  of  the  largest  growere  of  the  cinchona 

e  disease.  educahon  is  now  wholly  neglected  tree,  were  made  in  1869,  and  did  not  exceed  a 

In  sowing  mixed  grasses  for  hay ,  reference  m  the  public  schools.  Boys  can  learn  Greek  few  pounds,  but  now  the  exports  of  bark  from 


half  a  crop.  On  the  Fargo  Southwestern  and  must  be  had  to  their  periods  of  ripe  ing,  th  y  and  Latin  in  our  city  school  system,  but  they  this  Island  annually  amount  to  over  15,000,0M 

the  Jamestown  Northern  branches,  reports  are  ready  for  the  mower  at  the  cannot  learn  anything  of  the  metming  of  tech-  pounds.  The  world’s  production  is  now  greater 

of  a  brighter  tenor.  Harvest  has  commenced  Bed  clover  and  orchard  grass  do  well  together  nical  terms  or  the  use  of  tools.  Commissioner  than  ever  before.  The  increase  in  the  imports 

all  along  the  line  of  the  Manitoba  railway,  and  respect.  Tall  meadow  oat  glass  also  Sprague  explained  the  purpose  in  these  words  :  since  1884  have  been  nearly  60  per  cent.  Wliile 

no  change  is  indicated  since  my  former  report.  same  time  as  the  above,  tmd  may  *•  xhe  ultimate  end  wliich  we  liope  to  attain  is  tlie  imports  increased  the  average  import  value 

Very  full  advices  from  the  SL  Paul,  Minneapo-  advantageously  added  to  them,  iimothy  this  :  Boys  from  10  to  15  years  of  age  will  be  per  pound  decreased,  being  28  cents  in  1884,  a 
lis,  and  Omaha  road,  from  Nebraska,  Wiscon-  ®  would  taught,  in  addition  to^  the  regular  stuihes,  the  fittle  over  26  cents  in  1885,  and  only  21  cents  in 

sin,  and  Minnesota,  all  indicate  the  harvest  of  ‘  . 

small  grain  as  about  over,  and  Spring  wlieat 
and  oats  secured  in  unusually  good  order. 


not  fit  well  into  the  combination.  use  of  tools,  working  in  clay,  wood  and  iron,  iggc”  ’  xiie  American  ^ulphate  orquin^^  al- 

European  cultivators  pay  much  attention  to  It  is  not  designed  to  teach  a  boy  any  particu-  though  somewhat  higher  in  price  than  the  for- 
educating  the  masses  concerning  insects,  both  lar  trade,  but  to  make  him  so  familiar  .with  eign  article,  is  preferred  by  most  consumers 


The  American  sulphate  of  quinine,  al- 


The  only  fact  which  can  be  said  in  favor  of  injurious  and  useful.  As  one  means  to  this  end,  tools  of  ev'ery  description,  and  their  uses,  that  because  of  its  known  purity. — The  Analyst. 

the  drouth  is  that  it  has  given  us  exceptionally  exhibitions  of  insects  are  made  at  fairs  and  he  may  be  able  to  take  up  any  trade  in  a  com-  _ 

fine  weather  for  securing  our  crops  of  grass,  shows,  being  stimulated  by  premiums.  This  is  paratively  short  time.  In  other  words,  that  he  i  arrest  TPiFsrnPF  tk  the  woRin 

oats,  and  Spring  wheat,  but  at  a  great  sacrifice  a  practical  and  valuable  hint  for  adoption  in  may  be  able  to  reduce  his  apprenticeship  from  li-LKaourj!,  un  inr,  world. 

to  the  com  crop.  As  to  general  condition  of  this  country.  Many  a  moth  or  butterfly  that  seven  to  three  years.  In  regard  to  the  girls,  Passengere  out  of  Boston  on  the  Boston  and 
meadows  and  pastures,  I  have  said  very  little,  is  now  admired  and  allowed  to  escape,  would  they  are  already  taught  sewing  in  the  scliools.  Albany  Bailroad,  may  have  noticed  just  across 
but  from  personal  examination,  it  seems  to  me  be  destroyed  if  its  true  nature  were  known.  been  asked  by  the  New  Charles  River,  at  the  first  bridge  out  of  the 

to-day  that  they  will  be  totally  destroyed  for  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  the  ornithologist  of  the  Cookery  School  to  send  pupils  to  them..  ^  opposite  Cottage  Farm  station  a  hand- 

the  time  being,  and  countless  hundreds  of  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  been  at  They  are  willing  to  provide  the  teachers.  One 

thousands  of  acres  of  tame  grass  in  Iowa,  II-  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  hawks  Rteat  question  for  the  committee  to  consider  is  some  residence,  and  back  of  it  a  low,  round- 
linois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  will  and  owls  to  the  farmer, and  the  result  of  a  long  this  :  Whether  to  introduce  industrial  educa-  topped  observatory,  and  outside,  near  it,  a 
have  to  be  plowed  up  this  Fall  and  reseeded,  series  of  experiments  gives  a  showing  favora-  tion  into  the  present  school  buildings  or  to  erect  long,  white  model  of  a  telescope,  and  in  the 

unless  the  country  is  favored  instanter  with  ble  to  the  birds,  hundreds  of  hawks  and  owls  or  rent  new  building  for  the  purpose.  It  has  two-storv  brick  building  The 

not  only  one  rain,  but  a  continuance  of  rain,  have  been  killed,  and  the  contents  of  the  vis-  been  suggested  thatindustrml  education  should  y  ^ 

One  fact  which  the  casual  observer  loses  sight  cera  carefully  examined.  A  great  majority  carried  on  in  separate  buildings  and  that  building  is  the  factor  w  here  the  great  Russian 


commencing  to  feed  the  Ist  of  November,  we 
have  commenced  over  a  very  wide  area  of 
country  upon  the  Ist  of  August.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  Winter  wheat  for  the  last  thirty  days 


»  u  j-  gensible  ideas  about  work,  and  perform  a  con-  jn  the  world  Of  the  two  disks  of  irlnss  oneb 

What  is  the  best  Summer  fodder,  is  a  ques-  sideral  amount  of  manual  labor  concurrently  one  yard  in  ‘  diameter,  for  the  Lick^telescope, 

Hon  which  farmers  do  not  fully  agree  on.  with  their  school  tasks.  But  this  is  less  true  the  flint  glass  has  been  made  a  long  time,  but 

[Formerly  it  was  the  general  custom  to  sow  of  boys  in  the  large  cities.  Instruction  in  man-  the  crown  glass  although  ordered  five  years 


of  these,  sent  with  permission  to  publish,  mailed  free  to  JOINT  EXPRESS  SERVICE, 

belound oVth iusL NEW  YORK  to  LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

_  steamer  “  CITT  OF  ROME  .  .sails  Wednesday,  Aug.  18. 

Relief  18  immediate,  and  a  sure  cure.  Piso’s  Remedy  “AMERICA  ”  .  „ .  .sails  Wednesday,  Sept.  1. 

for  Catarrh.  M  cents  every  alternate  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Salooik  Passagc,  $60  and  ig>ward$.  Second  Class,  $35. 
-  -  *  - -  '  ~  -  Steerage  at  lowest  rates. 

NATURE’S  A  PALATABLE  REMEDY.  For  Cabin  Plans  and  all  further  Information,  apply  to 

CURE  FOR  TAR^XT’S  HBarrERSOH  BROTSBRS,  Aareats, 

.  —  a •ifkki  7  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 

COHSTlPATIONj  effervescent  seltzer  _ 1 _ _ 

APERIENT.  miiiTini  r 

This  is  no  violent  purgative,  but  la||||l  I  IIU|  L 

an  elegant  remedial  agent,  which  is  I  I  I 

invaluable  for  the  cure  of  Constlpa-  ■  asaaBH 

tion.  Torpid  Liver,  Sick  Headache,  «  «  ,  ^ 

and  Dyspepsia.  It  promotes  the  ac-  u  X  sa  sa  aa  ana  aa  sa  aa  as 

tion  of  the  bowels, skin  and  kidneys;  lUI  n  f  T  nf  Q  11  D  I  R  Ifl  Tl  9  11  U 

is  an  efllclent  febrifuge,  and  Is  use-  ni  IIIIUf1U|j  Ijlj  |||  ||  |1  11  ■  . 

ful  In  all  Inflammatory  diseases.  ■■■  W  ■  ■  W  M  W  W  W  |r  M  II  ■  I 

It  Is  the  most  economical,  elegant, 

«•  I  II  J  L  effective  remedy  ever  offered  Cl  DU  *•»«•  Municipal  DnilDO 

Sick-Headacne,  in  Kanm,  IHisscnri  and  Nebraska.  olifiUh 

AND  druggists  throughout  the  land.  .  ...  .  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

flVCDCDCII  Manufactured  only  by  PRINCIPATj  AND  INTEREST 

DYSPEPSIA^—^,^^,.  GUARANTEED. 
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tJUKb  rww  TARRANT’S 

CONSTIPATION,  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER 

APERIENT. 

This  is  no  violent  purgnllve,  but 
an  elegant  remedial  agent,  which  is 
Invaluable  for  the  cure  of  Constipa¬ 
tion,  Torpid  Liver,  Sick  Headache, 
and  Dyspej'Sla.  It  promotes  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels, skin  and  kidneys; 
is  an  efllclent  febrifuge,  and  Is  use¬ 
ful  In  all  inflammatory  diseases. 

It  Is  the  most  economical,  elegant, 
j  t  and  effective  remedy  ever  offered 
\IPlf>HP9nr)RnP  to  the  public,  and  Is  i>rnscrlbed  by 
UlUIV  lluUUUWIIwj  physicians  and  recommended  by 
AND  druggists  Ibroughout  the  land. 

flVCDCDCII  Manufactured  only  by 

[JlOrtrwIA*  TARRANT  &  CO.,  New  York. 
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NEW  YORK. 


Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establishment. 


WE  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  LARGE  AND  VARIED 
STOCK  OF  GOODS  ADAPTED 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  RESIDING  IN  THE 


has  been  unusually  large,  and  is  falling  off.  for  fodder,  but  experience  has  proved  to  ual  work  is  just  as  necessary  as  in  what  is  re-  ago,  was  only  received  by  the  Clarks  in  Septeni 

The  Winter  wheat  millers  report  that  they  satisfaction  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  garded  as  school  work  proper.  The  effect  of  ber  Isixt.  Tt,  Wfl»  nin.<W.  nftfir  trinla  nn< 


It  was  made  after  repeated  trials  and 


XXX^Xll<  ACT  W  XXAV/  VAXV.1.W  VX  C»  XU>XXXXJ|k  V/AX  XVX  VXXV.  XXVAV  .j  ^  |  .  «  1  •  'A  V  *>  - -  .  .  .  - .  .  fIV/LlY.  X-JCXVXX  KlUOO  vvot  ^  tllCi  XLAIIKJJ. 

thirty  days  at  least.  consider  it  an  unfit  to  food  in  its  green,  will  then  leave  with  intelligent  and  vigorous  {jnfi  they  cannot  be  finished  before  Fall.  Very 

One  more  item  upon  this  drj’  subject  and  I  inaoi'^ture  state  ;  if  they  f®ed  it  at  all  m  its  minds,  with  health  preserved  by  daily  exercise  goon  tlie  tests  will  be  made  in  the  model  of  the 
shall  have  finished  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  grooo  sj^te,  it  is  only  late  in  the  Autumn  when  and  the  rec*reation  that  comes  from  change  and  telescope  outside  the  building.  This  model  is 
the  present  drouth.  The  receipts  of  hogs  and  ‘t*®  fully  matured,  experience  ha\  ing  witisfied  variety  of  education,  and  with  knowledge  of  of  the  size  of  the  proposed  Lick  telescope,  and 
cattle  will  be  necessarily  increased  during  Au-  tu®ui  toat  when  fed  in  July  it  not  only  docs  not  how  to  make  a  living  m  an  honest  and  useful  jg  fifty-seven  feet  long.  These  two  lenses  are 
gust  and  September  without  a  favorable  change  benefit  the  cows,  but  that  it  is  a  positive  injury,  calling.  It  will  also  give  young  people  a  better  get  six  indies  apart  in  their  iron  frame,  which 
from  the  present.  The  agricultural  world  at  ^of.  L.  B.  Arnold  says  there  are  several  idea  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  manual  has  openings  to  allow  of  the  glasses  being  prop- 


fl  T  T  IVT  'l'  IP  mammoth  CATAL03UE  FREL 

^  toF  U  IN  1  JN.  I ,  leQGAT  brothers, 

OR  THOSE  VISITING  THE  81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

Third  door  west  ol  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 

MOUNTAINS,  “TrHj^lcor 


l«.  W.  HARRIS  &  COm 

fl5-ll7  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO. 

DnynC  Of  Counties,  cities,  Ac.  of  lilKb  Kvude  s 
sMSUfs  specialty.  Send  Tor  descriptive  ll.ta. 


present  is  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  owing  things  that  produce  ropy  milk  and  cream.  The  labor,  and  aid  in  checking  the  tendency  away  erly  cleaned  on  each  side.  The  lenses  and  frames 


SEA-SHORE,  CHURCH  pubnishinu. 


to  the  cause  which  I  have  indicated.  most,  eoiumou  cause  is  uie  use  oi  soaie  uicmci-  nuiu  tuc  nauvs.  xuc  «ii.  cuuuucuu  itocu  togetuer  weigh  over  seven  hundred  pounds.  can  rely  ON  having  their 

_  nal  weeds,  especially  bitter  weeds — as  ragweeds,  to  practical  citizens. — Daily  News.  While  evervthinir  now  anneais  to  lie  nerfect 

SAITIHG  BUTTER  ^"®y’  wormwood,  and  some  species  of  yellow  -  gome  slight  defect  in  the  LlasL  that  has  not  ^t  ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

If  fr«aK  r,  ori..  K.i44..r  K..  irotr.  1  4  dsisy.  Polsonous  woods,  such  as  cicuta  and  ^  AMERICAN  DANGER.  appeared,  or  au  accident,  may  render  useless 

4^i4  :  o  14  L  4br  4  lobelia,  which  cows  sometimes  seem  disposed  j,  igs-i  to  1868  Chicaco’s  nonulation  in-  all  the  labor  of  months.  When  completed,  the  carefully  executed  and  promptly  shipped. 

condition  we  to  take,  have  the  same  effect  I  have  in  sever-  erS  51  times  what  groat  telescope  will  be  placed  in  the  obstWa- 

fpr  4  ?4  4^h’i^  14  4K it  to  occur  from  an  exces-  J'*™  PJ"  foryon  Mount  Hamilton  in  Santa  Clara  county,  "TV  » 

H  1  ^  u  ®‘''®  ^  deuths  from  nei  S  20  4  California.  James  Lick  left  8700,000  in  his  wil  I  111  Y»  LIt»1  /I  /I  Cl 

each  litUe  globule  will  be  encased  in  this  salt  meal  and  of-  sugar  beets  has  every  now  and  g^®  the  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  necessary  I  1 1  I  I  T  I  I  I  sP.K 

t' “rotcTtymoon  Is  “t  banding’s,  .S.l  ■■  for  a  ,c.l«c...p/s„peri<.r  to  s,.?!  V  Ui  ±  1  IVC/O 

tue  surplus  moisture  win  oe  pre^eu  out,  ieav-  er  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold.  It  is  also  often  .  .  nervous  svstein  a  necullarlv  mor®  powerful  than  any  yet  made.” 

ISfoiKhout  Any  m“e’^«ftTan“c‘^  AmeriZ  danger?  ^So  .u’?e?Sl  brE3.  An  Vo«<»A<iI  ebild  that  this  teW.p..  always  iowast. 

be  dissolved  in  butter  remains  in  the  butter  as  ^  .  ®r8  in  all  countries  are  liable  to  it,  but  in  our  will  bring  the  Moon,  240,000  miles  distant,  with-  jk  aa 

salt  crystals  and  does  not  aid  in  Dreservinir  it  The  late  Mrs.  G.  H.  Pendleton  is  credited  with  country  climatic  influences  increase  the  tenden-  m  apparently  100  miles  of  the  beholder.  It  will  Q  11  IjlAOV  Pa  00 

The  film  of  dissolved  salt  about  each  dlobule  ^®'’®ll*°g  Cscar  Wilde  one  of  the  keenest  cy.  Under  these  influences  we  have  developed  cost  800,000,  and  \yill  be  covered  by  a  steel  dome  ||  H  |y|||l|T  #QL  IjM 

seals  it.  so  to  sneak,  from  the  air  and  hnida  of  wit  of  which  he  was  the  target  when  mitional  cliaracteristies,  showing  in  form  and  seventy-five  feet  m  diameter,  weighing  ninety-  111  iil  IWIliU  I  UUl 

its  color  fast  for  the  time  The  addition  of  America.  He  had  remarked  dispar-  feature.  We  do  things  in  a  hurry.  We  are  in  tona  Beside  the  observatory  are  many 

more  salt  than  this  is  to  ca'ter  to  a  taste  for  a  “g^^^gly  “  ^iis  no  rums  and  noted  curiosities,  haste  to  get  rich'.  We  are  in  haste  to  be  wise.  ®tli®r  buildings,  containing  all  the  valuable  in-  TOTT'W  C*  A  A  r*TT 

salt  flavor  acouired' bv  habit  As  soon  as  one  you  know.”  She  is  said  to  have  retorted  “  The  have  no  time  for  exercise.  We  have  no  stiuments  necessary  for  a  complete  establish-  tJ  v./^X  X  XaN^av/XI^ 

‘srpS^.  or s  736  B.-«adway,  New  y«.-6. 

th.  obBOHAHOABiK.  TAH.  trunk  manufacturer 

and  so  prefers  the  former.  Butter,  like  buck-  5  ™au  before  his  time,  and  a  girl  must  be  prim  „„„„„„  .vn 

wheat  cakes  should  be  eaten  when  young  Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  mpn  who  are  not  and  staid,  and  must  not  romp  like  her  more  A  GREAT  DISCOVERT  IN  AFRICA. 

The  practice’of  making  butter  and  then  keep-  engaged  in  the  popular  political  occupation  of  fortunate  brothers,  but  must  be  a  sober  woman  [From  the  New  York  sun  ]  TniTinrfpr  nf  T.Pathpp  Rnnil^ 

ing  it  for  months  for  a  “  rise,”  is  wrong  But-  bidding  for  the  votes  of  any  class  of  our  popu-  after  she  has  entered  her  teens.  It  seems  as  if  Dr.  Wolf,  the  German  traveller,  has  made  im|JUlUDl  U1  DCaiUDl  UUUUO. 

ter  never  is  as  perfect  as  it  the  first  w^k  •  and  lation,  the  President  has  signed  the  bill  levying  the  battle  of  modern  life  (at  least  of  modern  the  most  remarkable  addition  to  our  knowledge  ping  Enf?llbh  stylo  SEAL  ALLIGATOR  and 

if  possible,  the  production  of  butter  should  be  a  tax  on  oleomargarine  and  all  other  imitations  city  life)  was  a  battle  of  the  nerves.  “From  of  Africa  that  has  been  made  since  AStanlev  uTmon  T  FATHER  TPAVETTivr  nn,!  nirnP 

so  equalized  that  the  consumption  should  keep  butter.  If  it  were  a  habit  of  the  President  nursery  to  school,  from  school  to  college,  or  to  floated  down  the  Congo.  His  discovery  is  tlie  “  „„„  ^  „  ,  r  „  ’ 

pace  with  production  and  do  away  with  the  ^  P*^y  compliments  to  political  “elements,”  work,  the  strain  of  brain  goes  on,  and  strain  last  and  greatest  of  a  series  of  four  big surpris-  JiAGs.  ULitNibHLU  iiAGb  for  Ladies 

Summer  over-supply  that  loads  down  the  mar-  such  an  excuse  for  his  approval  of  this  meas-  of  nerve — scholareliips,  examinations,  specula-  es  that  in  the  past  year  and  a  half,  since  Stan-  Gentlemen’s  use.  LADIES’  DRESS  AND 
ket,  brings  low  prices,  and  consigns  thousands  ure  as  he  gives  in  the  following  sentences  would  tions,  promotions,  excitements,  stimulations,  ley’s  last  map  was  issued,  have  entirely  upset  BONNET  TRUNKS  for  American  and  European 

of  tous  of  good  butter  (in  its  day)  to  the  grease  betray  in  liim  the  weakness  of  the  members  of  long  hours  of  work,  late  hours  of  rest,  jaded  previous  notions  of  the  hydrography  of  the  travel. 

rendering  factories.— American  Agriculturist.  Congress  to  which  this  bill  owed  its  passage,  frames,  weary  brains,  jarring  nerv-es  ^1  intensi-  Congo  basin.  STATPWiiOTW  rilAIKti 

_ _  He  says  :  “There  is  certainly  no  industry  bet-  fled  by  the  exigences  of  our  school  and  city  Lieut.  Wissman  last  Summer  laid  the  foundu-  »  i  a  i  F.itx 

vAviTFve  vstot  ter  entitled  to  the  incidental  advantages  which  life.”  The  worst  of  the  mischief  is  that  this  tion  for  Dr.  Wolf’s  discovery.  It  will  be  remein-  RI  GS,  etc.,  for  the  Steamers. 

ARMRRs  CAN  RAISE  THEIR  OWN  TROUT.  follow  this  legislation  than  our  farming  strain  falls  most  of  all  upon  those  from  natuie  bered  that  travelling  overland  from  the  West  niiiTOpnir  imilll  imiTrcimri^Trci 

Th^re  are  many  farmers  who  own  trout  and  dairy  interests,  and  to  none  of  our  people  and  circumstance  least  able  to  bear  it — upon  coast  he  reached  the  middle  course  of  the  great  il  M  |  Jl  Ijl  I  I  N 

streams,  and  would  like  to  have  them  restock-  should  they  be  less  begrudged  than  to  our  our  women.  Public  opinion  frowns  upon  their  Kassai  river,  which  was  believed  to  flow  almost  _ 

ed,  and  some  others  very  feebly  attempt  to  do  fanners  and  dairy-men.  The  present  depres-  exercising  like  men.  Yet  with  a  nervous  sys-  directly  north  and  empty  into  the  Congo  near  SAFETY  AND  I  ROFll, 

it  by  putting  in  a  few  thousand  young  fish,  sion  of  their  occupations,  the  hard,  steady,  and  tem  more  sensitive  than  man’s,  they  need  the  the  Equator.  He  followed  the  great  tributary  SOLID  AS  PWriTSH  fOflSflTSnD  IT  S  DONDS 

This  would  restock  a  small  stream  if  it  were  often  unremunerative  toil  which  such  occupa-  very  exercises  (out-of-doors)  which  by  a  mis-  to  its  mouth,  and  found,  mucli  to  his  astonish-  Yj  Diiuijion  DUlioviiO  va  u.  0.  duiidu 

done  every  year  for  some  years.  But  it  is  folly  tions  exact,  and  the  burdens  of  taxation  which  taken  public  sentiment,  they  are  often  forbid-  ment,  that  it  made  a  large  curve  to  the  west,  Address  Ontral  Illinois  Finanml  Agency,  Jacksonville,  lU. 

to  suppose  that  a  large  stream,  which  has  been  our  agriculturists  necessarily  bear,  entitle  them  den  to  take.  The  healthy  housework  is  often  received  the  waters  of  tlie  Quango  river,  and  _ 

fished  for  years,  and  thousands  taken  from  it  to  every  legitimate  consideration.”  It  is  only  deputed  to  a  servant,  eitlier  because  too  hard  reached  the  Congo  about  180  miles  south  of  the 

every  year,  can  be  restocked  quickly  by  putting  Mr.  Cleveland’s  sturdy  refusal  throughout  his  for  our  American  girls,  or  too  much  beneatli  Eipiator  at  Kwainouth,  which  was  supposed  to 

in  a  few  hundred,  or  even  a  few  thousand  official  career  to  court  favor  by  such  politicians’  them. — E.  L.  Richards  in  Popular  Science  be  the  mouth  of  the  Kwa  or  Quango  river  only. 

young  fry._  It  is  inuch  easier  to  stock  a  stream  compliments  that  can  save  him  from  the  suspi-  Monthly’.  _  In  his  journey  down  the  Kassai,  he  discovered 

than  to  raise  fish  in  ponds,  because  the  young  cion  that  he  lias  an  eve  to  the  strength  of  the  a  great  river  coming  from  tlie  cast,  wliich  emp- 

flsh  will  take  care  of  themselves  much  better  “agricultural  element”  of  the  voting  popula-  THE  COST  OF  CRIME.  tied  into  the  Kassai  by  two  mouths,  830  and 

than  any  one  can  take  care  of  them,  and  if  tion.  He  refuses  to  analyze  the  motives  of  Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  insane,  1,000  feet  in  width.  '  - - - - - - I 


most  common  cause  is  the  use  of  some  medici-  from  the  trades.  The  plan  will  commend  itself  together  weigh  over  seven  hundred  pounds. 


SALTING  BUTTER. 


nal  weeds,  especially  bitter  weeds — as  ragweeds,  to  practical  citizens. — Daily  News 

tansy,  wormwood,  and  some  species  of  yellow  - 

daisy.  Poisonous  weeds,  such  as  cicuta  and  ^  AMERICAN  DANGEI 


If  fresh  made  butter  be  drained  to  some  ex-  lobelia,  which  cows  sometimes  seem  disposed 
tent  and  salt  added  in  this  wet  condition,  we  to  take,  have  the  same  effect.  I  have  in  sever- 


AN  AMERICAN  DANGER. 

From  1852  to  1868,  Chicago’s  population  in- 


While  everything  now  appears  to  be  perfect, 
some  sliglit  defect  in  the  glass  that  has  not  yet 
appeared,  or  au  accident,  may  render  useless 
all  the  labor  of  months.  When  completed,  the 


Condition  we  to  take,  have  the  same  effect  I  have  in  sever-  crei^ed  5 Ttimes  Xat  gr®at  telescope  will  be  placed  in  the  observa- 

4  ?4  4^h’i^  14  al  instances  known  it  to  occur  from  an  exces-  PJ"  tory  on  Mount  Hamilton  in  Santa  Clara  county, 


each  little  globule  will  be  encased  in  this  salt  meal  and  of-  sugar  beets  has  every  now  and 
saturation,  and  when  the  butter  is  worked  over,  then  been  the  occasion  of  ropy  milk,  but  often-  ««‘®®- 


These  figures  are  significant  of  the  constructing  the  necessary 


SSVeath“?t^l^a37tl;ro”X"a  wearofcl.yU.e,Lhene.voa»ysta.a.  Is  got  baUdin^  for  a 


ing  the  dissolved  salt  evenly  distributed  the  result  of  weakness  from  anv  cause  but  es-  tois  strain  oi  tne  ne^ous  system  a  peculiarly 
tl^oughout  the  mass.  Any  more  salt  than  can  peeiX  from  scouriS  American  danger  ?  To  be  sure,  all  brain-work- 

be  dissolved  in  butter,  remains  in  the  butter  as  tk..i  4o\rr  n  w  T>«nfii»4r.n  ia  nro<iit..d  nri4i.  ^'^®  are  liable  to  it,  but  in  our 

salt  crvstals  and  does  not  aid  in  oreservini?  it  I  ®n‘^'P  is  credited  witli  country  climatic  influences  increase  the  tenden- 

The  film  of  dissolved  salt  about  each  ulotaile  ^®'’®P*°K  Oscar  W  ilde  one  of  the  keenest  cy.  U  uder  these  influences  we  have  developed 
setds T so  totpelk  f?L  the  aTand  hohte  tarpd  when  ptitional  cliaracteristies,  showing  in  form  and 

Mi  vl'-ltlng  Ameri  He  had  rimarked  dfepar-  ,,.,ture.  We  do  thinks  In  a  harry.  Wenrch, 


this  strain  of  the  nervous  system  a  peculiarly  “'o*'®  powerful  than  any  yet  made.  ’ 

American  danger?  To  be  sure,  all  brain-work-  An  astronomqf  has  stated  that  this  teleseopie 
ers  in  all  countries  are  liable  to  it,  but  in  our  bring  the  Moon,  240,000  miles  distant,  with- 
country  climatic  influences  increase  the  tendon-  apparently  100  miles  of  the  beholder.  It  will 
cy.  Under  these  influences  we  have  developed  ®®®t  800,000,  and  \yill  be  covered  liy  a  steel  dome 
national  cliaracteristies,  showing  in  form  and  seventy-five  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  ninety- 
feature.  We  do  things  in  a  hurry.  We  are  in  “'7^  tona  Beside  the  observatory  are  many 


its  color  fast  for  the  time  The  a^iditinn  nf  Auieiieti.  i-ic  reaturc.  \\  G  oo  tnings  in  a  nurry,  wearein  vauuij-  a,ie  umuj. 

more  salt  than  this  is  to  cater  to  a  taste  for  a  **  *1°  rums  and  noted  curiosities,  haste  to  get  rich.  We  are  in  haste  to  be  wise.  ®tKer  buildings,  containing  all  the  valuable  in¬ 

salt  flavor  acouired' bv  habit  As  soon  as  one  y®u  know.”  She  is  ^id  to  have  retorted  “  The  have  no  time  for  exercise.  We  have  no  stiuments  necessary  for  a  complete  establish- 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  salt  solution  salt  come  in  time,  and  as  for  curiosities,  time  for  play.  Both  exercise  and  play  are  by  carry  out  Mr.  Lick’s  intentions.  The 

in^  Xout  3  an  oun^  to  toe  them.”  serious  people  often  looked  upon  as^a  waste  of  of  Santa  Clara  county  have  built  a  road  I 

X’e?s  toa^S'utter  3?r,^n^th3ar’per  saR  the  oleomargarine  TAX  time  for"ad£ts,  however  good"they  may  be  for  Jo  th^  summit  oU  ic  mountain,at  acost  of  878,- 

fiavor  in  butter  are  not  in  degree,  but  of  kind  OLEOMARGARINE  TAX.  clnldren  and  young  people.  A  boy  must  be  a  tWU.  Hartford  UosL _ 

and  so  prefers  tlie  former.  Butter,  like  buck-  U“‘o“  l  man  before  his  time,  and  a  girl  must  be  prim 

wheat  cakes,  should  be  eaten  when  young  Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  mpn  who  are  not  and  staid,  and  must  not  romp  like  her  more  A  GREAT  DISCOVERT  IN  AFRICA. 

The  practice’of  making  butter  and  then  keep-  engaged  in  the  popular  political  occupation  of  fortunate  brotliers,  but  must  be  a  sober  woman  [From  the  New  York  sun  ] 

ing  it  for  months  for  a  “  rise,”  is  wrong.  But-  bidding  for  the  votes  of  any  class  of  our  popu-  after  she  has  entered  her  teens.  It  seems  as  if  Dr.  Wolf,  the  German  traveller,  has  made 

ter  never  is  as  perfect  as  it  the  first  week  •  and  lali®*i»  th®  President  has  signed  the  bill  levying  the  battle  nf  modern  life  (at  least  of  modern  the  most  remarkable  addition  to  our  knowletige 
if  possible,  the  production  of  butter  should  be  oleomargarine  and  all  other  imitations  city  life)  was  a  battle  of  tlie  nerves.  “  From  of  Africa  that  lias  been  made  since  Stanlev 

so  equaliz^  that  the  consumption  should  keep  butter.  If  it  were  a  habit  of  the  President  nursery  to  school,  from  school  to  college,  or  to  floated  down  the  Congo.  His  discovery  is  tlie 
pace  with  production,  and  do  away  with  the  ^  compliments  to  political  “elements,”  work,  the  strain  of  brain  goes  on,  and  strain  last  and  greatest  of  a  series  of  four  big surpris- 
Summer  over-supply  that  loads  down  the  mar-  an  excuse  for  his  approval  of  this  meas-  of  nerve — scholai-sliips,  examinations,  specula-  es  that  in  the  past  year  and  a  half,  since  Staii- 

ket,  brings  low  prices,  and  consigns  thousands  '^y®  ^  ^®  ^ves  in  the  following  sentences  would  tions,  promotions,  excitements,  stimulations,  ley’s  last  map  was  issued,  have  entirely  upset 
of  tous  of  good  butter  (in  its  day)  to  the  trrease  betray  in  liim  the  weakness  of  the  members  of  long  hours  of  work,  late  hours  of  rest,  jaded  previous  notions  of  the  hydrography  of  the 

_ i GriTi£Tr«»na  nrhlAh  fliia  hill  owed  ita  nnaanjcrf>  frames.  WCarV  braiuS.  iarrinCT  nerves  ail  intenai-  Gnnirri  Imain 


Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  men  who  are  not  and  staid,  and  must  not  romp  like  her  more 
engaged  in  the  popular  political  occupation  of  fortunate  brothers,  but  must  be  a  sober  woman 


A  GREAT  DISCOVERT  IN  AFRICA. 

[From  the  New  York  Sun  ] 

Dr.  Wolf,  the  German  traveller,  has  made 


Congress  to  which  this  bill  owed  its  passage 
He  says  :  “  There  is  certainly  no  industry  bet 


Congo  basin. 

Lieut  Wissman  last  Summer  laid  the  foundu- 


rendering  factories. American  Agriculturist  Congress  to  which  this  bill  owed  its  passage,  frames,  weary  brains,  jarring  nerves  ail  intensi-  Congo  basin. 

_  *  He  says  :  “There  is  certainly  no  industry  bet-  tied  by  the  exigences  of  our  school  and  city  Lieut  Wissman  last  Summer  laid  the  foundu- 

vAviTFve  vstov  ter  entitled  to  the  incidental  advantages  which  life.”  The  worst  of  the  mischief  is  that  this  tion  for  Dr.  Wolf’s  discovery.  It  will  be  remein- 

ARMRRs  CAN  RAISE  THEIR  OWN  TROUT.  may  follow  this  legislation  than  our  farming  strain  falls  most  of  all  upon  those  from  natuie  bered  that  travelling  overland  from  the  West 
Th^re  are  many  farmers  who  own  trout  and  dairy  interests,  and  to  none  of  our  people  and  circumstance  least  able  to  bear  it — upon  coast  he  reached  the  middle  course  of  the  great 
streams,  and  would  like  to  have  them  restock-  should  they  be  less  begrudged  than  to  our  our  women. ^  Public  opinion  frowns  upon  their  Kassai  river,  which  was  believed  to  flow  almost 
ed,  and  some  erthers  very  feebly  attempt  to  do  fanners  and  dairy-men.  The  present  depres-  exercising  like  men.  Yet  with  a  nervous  sys-  directly  north  and  empty  into  the  Congo  near] 
it  by  putting  in  a  few  thousand  young  fish,  sion  of  their  occupations,  the  hard,  steady,  and  tem  more  sensitive  than  man’s,  they  need  the  tlie  Equator.  He  followed  the  great  tributary 
This  would  restock  a  small  stream  if  it  were  often  unremunerative  toil  which  such  oceupa-  very  exercises  (out-of-doors)  which  by  a  mis-  to  its  mouth,  and  found,  mucli  to  his  astemish- 


GHUECHHAN  memokial.  windows. 
BUILDING,  ^IJomesU^Stainet^GIasSj^ 

I  Charles  F.  Hogeman. 

4:7  MEMORIAL  TABLETS. 
LdtSySttO  ^  ^^^^^oinmunloi^^Plate^^etc^ 

“'flCe,  DBoonATTra  PAnsrTnia 
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HIRES’  improved  hoot  beer. 

'***•”'"  Packages.  35  cents.  Makes  6  gallons  ol  a  de¬ 
licious,  sparkling,  and  wholesome  beverage.  Bold  by  all 
druggists,  or  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  36  cents. 
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CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS*  $2S0*000r 

CartfUllj  Selected  First  MortfMf*  Farm  Loans.  pajaUa 
in  N.  T.  Unrivalled  facilities.  Absolsie  aatlsfaetloA. 
Ten  years*  experience.  No  losses.  Hsfsr  to  Third 
Bank,  N. T.  City;  National  Rank,  Lawreoca,  Kaa.|  aaA 
hundrads  of  Investors.  8end  for  pamphlet  forms  and  fWI 
Information.  Rraaeh  DMees  la  II.  Y.  City.  Alhaav  A 
PhUe  N.T.  Oaee.  IM  B*waj.  C.  C.  Ilia#  Jb  8m, 

FIRST  MORTGAGE 

^  FARM  LOANS 
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is  the  best  Com  and  Wheat  rerlon  in  U.  S. 
.S8R.00H.U0U  has.  are  raised  annually.  Th^haee 
been  settled  nearly  SO  years,  so  that  iinDroy»> 
ments  are  far  advancs^  oyer  newer  statee. 
Over  too  rniles  nf  railroad  in  each  county  In  which  we 
loan,  making  our  securities  rWfahM.  We  bare  placed 
oyer  S3*INNMHK)  without  loaa  In  these  securitiee. 
Over  4  i  years’  residence  here.  Write  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  to  d.  laiCKl.NKOM  A  CO.,  Ulehwoiid,  lad. 
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THE  COST  OF  CRIME. 


In  his  journey  down  the  Kassai,  he  discovered 
a  great  river  coming  from  tlie  east,  wliich  emp¬ 
tied  into  the  Kassjii  by  two  mouths,  830  and 


than  any  one  can  take  care  of  them,  and  if  tion.  He  refuses  to  analyze  the  motives  of  Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  insane,  1,000  feet  in  width. 

they  are  protected  from  danger  until  they  are  Congress,  but  nobody  has  the  shadow  of  a  idiotic,  deaf,  blind,  pauper  or  criminal  inhabi-  Dr.  Wolf  wa.s  one  of  the  throe  Europeans  who 
about  forty-five  days  old — which  is  about  the  doubt  that  the  motive  of  a  controlling  number  tants  of  the  United  States  cost  for  their  main-  aeeonipariled  Wissman  on  this  journey,  .\fter 
time  the  fish  culturist  takes  charge  of  them —  of  members  of  both  Houses  who  voted  for  this  teiiaiice  probably  not  less  on  the  average  than  they  reached  Stanley  Pool,  Dr.  Wolf  was  eoni- 
until  they  are  ready  to  feed,  they  are  then  tol-  bill — certainly  the  motive  of  its  cliief  advocates  8175  each,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  let  us  say  missioned  to  rcaseend  the  Kassai  in  the  steam- 
erably  able  to  look  out  for  themselves.  In  — was  no  other  than  the  motive  which  prompts  875,000,000  in  the  aggregate.  er  En  Avant,  to  return  to  their  liomes  a  large 

stocking  a  stream  with  trout,  the  young  fish  most  special  or  class  legislation.  “  Those  on  Seventy-five  million  dollars  is  a  per  capita  party  of  Kassai  natives  wlio  liatl  uecfimiianied 
should  be  taken  to  its  head  waters,  or  put  into  both  sides  of  the  question,”  writes  the  Presi-  tax  of  81.50  on  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  tlie  expedition  to  tlie  Congo,  and  to  exjilore  tlie 
the  springs  and  little  rivulets  which  empty  into  dent,  “  whose  advocacy  or  opposition  is  based  America,  which  we  pay  almost  without  our  mysterious  eastern  tributary  that  Wissman  had 
it  As  they  grow  larger,  they  will  gradually  upon  no  broader  foundation  than  local  or  per-  knowledge.  At  3  per  cent  it  is  the  interest  on  discovered.  The  fact  that  this  river,  known  us 
settle  down  stream,  and  run  up  again  to  the  sonal  interest,  have  outnumbered  all  the  oth-  82,500,000,U00. 
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the  popular  favorite  for  dreNninif 
the  hair,  KcFtorlne  color  when 

fray,  and  preventlnir  Uandruff. 
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'me  Amenean  iMweatment  Company,  aneor* 
porated  under  the  lawa  of  Iowa,  with  a  Capital  Stoek 
of  ilt, 000,0110.  Succeeding  Okmsbt  Bros  A 
Emmetsburg,  Iowa,  Ormsbt.  Olutr  A  Co.,  MItcboll, 
Dakota,  ORMSBr.  Gkavk.^  A  Co.,  Huron,  DakotR.  Bank- 
era  and  Mortgage  Broken,  offer  OaarMntoe4  MorV 
gages.  Debenture  and  Achool  Bonds.  Their  Demand  !■- 
Testment  Certificates  drawing  8  per  cent,  are  attracMys 
for  parties  with  funds  idle  fora  short  time.  SO/esf^ 
experience.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

Ilwme  Oflice,  Rmmetebarv,  I»fra« 

New  York  Office.  190  Naitaa  St 
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fJBEHTof  Referenm*  all  around  you. 
f  Write  if  you  have  money  to  loui.  Adares. 

'D.  8.  B,  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 
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MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TROY,  N.  Y.  BELLS, 

ForCliurckc*  Scboole,  eic  alio  Cliliiies 
.11(1  Pe.le.  For  more  than  half  .  cenlury 
noted  for  lupenurlty  over  .11  other.. 
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MeShane  Btll  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

CniMK.  .KI>  P.Aie  for  CHURCH8S,  A. 
S«ud  for  Price  .nd  C.t.lngne.  AddrM. 
,  H.  MeSHANK  A  CO., 
'Mtnlion  tMit  ^a^tr.  BslUmere.  MS. 


_ ,  „  82,500,000,U00.  the  Sankuru,  unimpeded  by  any  rapids  or  cat¬ 
head-waters  in  the  Fall  and  W  inter  to  spawn.  ers.”  The  history  of  this  measure  in  brief  is  this.  When  the  census  of  1880  was  taken  the  na-  aracts,  is  available  for  steam  navigation  to  the 

W  hen  putting  fish  into  a  stream,  do  not  put  The  dairj  men  thought  it  possible,  and  they  tional  debt  of  the  United  States  was  82,120,-  very  heart  of  the  continent,  is  the  discovery 

them  suddenly  into  water  much  warmer  than  were  not  mistaken,  to  make  a  short  cut  to  tlie  415,370.  The  investment  in  the  debt  did  not  that  Dr.  Wolf  has  made. 

that  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  have  been  regulation  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  imi-  equal  the  permanent  investment  in  misfortune  If  the  reader  will  take  any  map  showing  the 
transported.  They  will  not  be  so  likely  to  be  tations  of  butter  by  Congressional  action.  Tlie  and  crime  represented  in  tlie  returns  of  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Congo,  ho  can  truce 
injur^  by  putting  them  in  water  a  few  degrees  slower  way  and  the  proper  way  was  of  course  defective,  dependent  and  delinquent  classes.  approximately  the  course  of  this  important 
colder  ;  but  try  to  avoid  all  sudden  changes,  for  the  sale  of  these  products  us  butter  to  be  The  total  permaiicnt  investments  by  the  river.  The  Sankuru,  flowing  almost  directly 
and  gradually  raise  or  lower  tlie  temperature  rt^lated  by  local  legislation,  just  as  the  sale  railroad  corporations,  including  construction,  from  east  to  west,  practically  subtends  the 
of  the  water  in  which  you  bring  them,  until  it  of  impure  milk  or  the  sale  of  dangerous  imita-  equipment,  lands,  stocks,  bonds,  telegraph  lines,  great  arc  formed  by  the  Congo’s  northern  bend, 
is  even  with  that  of  the  stream  in  which  they  tion  food  products  is  regulated.  The  opportu-  etc.,  were  85,182,445,80<).  Wolf  enteretl  the  river  at  its  confluence  with 

are  to  be  placed.  Perhaps  in  no  branch  of  fish  nity  to  please  the  farmers,  was  too  good  to  be  Our  investment  in  crime  and  misfortune  was  the  Kassiii.  Until  the  full  details  of  his  jour- 

culture  are  the  results  more  immediate  or  more  lost  by  Congress.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  about  half  of  that  in  railroads.  ney,  including  the  astronomical  determination 


is  even  with  that  of  the  stream  in  which  they  tion  food  products  is  regulated.  The  opportu- 
are  to  be  placed.  Perhaps  in  no  branch  of  fish  nity  to  please  the  farmers,  was  too  good  to  be 


culture  are  the  results  more  immediate  or  more  lost  by  Congress.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  about  half  of  that  in  railroads.  ney,  including  the  astronomical  determination 

apparent  than  in  restocking  streams.  Very  the  House  not  as  a  revenue  measure,  but  as  a  The  amount  invested  in  railroads  is  about  of  this  point,  are  received,  the  confluence  may 

many  inland  streams  that  were  once  inhabited  measure  openly  advocated  to  suppress  the  man-  equivalent  to  the  valution  of  tlie  yearly  pro-  be  said  to  be  at  about  3*  30'  south  latitude,  and 
by  trout,  are  now  wholly  depleted,  not  only  of  ufacture  of  oleomargarine.  When  it  went  to  ducts  of  manufacturers,  which  was  reported  at  20°  east  longitude.  During  January,  February, 
that  fish,  but  of  all  others.  They  are  beautiful,  the  ^nate  and  the  prohibitory  tax  of  5  cents  a  85,369,579,191.  and  March  of  this  year,  he  travelled  leisurely 

sparkling  little  streams,  but  so  far  as  a  food-  pound  was  reduced  to  2,  the  question  arose  as  Were  one-half  of  all  the  moneys  received  up  this  river,  finding  it  a  splendid  waterway, 

producing  element  goes,  they  are  valueless,  to  whether  it  were  not  properly  a  revenue  by  manufacturers  in  any  single  year  to  be  set  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of  navigation, 

and  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  they  make  a  measure.  This  point  once  raised,  the  only  de-  apart  as  a  special  fund  for  the  care  of  the  His  course  was  east,  with  a  sliglit  curve  towani 
wonderful  return  for  the  restocking.  fense  of  the  bill  was  to  decide  that  it  was  a  rev-  criminal  and  unfortunate,  and  invested  at  3  per  the  north. 

No  brook  that  has  once  contained  trout,  need  enue  measure.  As  such  it  was  passed,  and  as  cent.,  the  whole  of  the  interest  received  would  He  finally  entered  a  large  tributary  corning 
be  without  them  if  the  waters  remain  pure  and  i  such  the  President  has  approved  it.  The  reve-  be  absorbed.  from  the  south,  known  as  the  Lomami,  already 
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to  *40  lAays*  No  Pay  ufiiil ctiretL 
J.  L.  iiTRPUBNRa  M*  D«*  l^UROOIL  OhlO* 


I  believe  there  are  no  waters  more  satis- 1  nue  that  will  be  raised  in  this  way,  however. 


iminal  ana  unioriunate,  ana  mvestea  ai  (J  per  tne  north.  rev©  LKT-Light  and  cheerful  roems  at  i50  Nassau 

nt.,  the  whole  of  the  interest  received  would  He  finally  entered  a  large  tributary  corning  R  street,  corner  of  spruce  street,  for  a  Benevolent  socie- 

‘  absorbed.  a  •  4  l4  u  ,,  ®®  oVJs.^Tp^rAn  the  p'reml^^^^ 

The  value  of  farm  products  is  not  quite  half  known  in  itE  upper  waters.  The  geograpliers  -  -  -  -  - - 


factory  to  stock  than  brook  trout  streams,  be-  will  be  inconsiderable.  In  fact,  it  is  perfectly  that  of  manufactured  articles  ;  it  is  82,447,538,-  had  selecteil  a  river  emptying  into  the  Congo 
cause  they  are  always  before  you.  In  stocking  plain  that  under  the  guise  of  a  revenue  meas-  658.  ,  at  25“  :30'  east  longitude  as  the  probable  mouth 


waters  with  shad  or  salmon,  they  migrate  to  |  ure  a  piece  of  legislation  has  been  done  to  please 
the  ocean,  and  only  return  once  a  year  for  the  ,  the  “  dairv  interest.” 


pu^>8e  of  spawning  ;  with  salmon-trout  and  An  academic  discussion  could  be  mad« 
white-fish,  tliey  stay  most  of  the  time  in  the  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  measure, 
deep  waters  of  our  lakes  ;  but  brook-trout  re-  law  will  conflict,  too,  with  the  laws  on  the 


•e  a  piece  of  legislation  has  been  done  to  please  The  whole  of  the  farm  products  of  the  United  of  the  Lomami,  but  it,  in  point  of  fact,  reaches 
e  “  dairv  interest.”  States  for  one  year  would  not  be  more  than  the  great  river  through  the  Sankuru  and  Kas- 

An  academic  discussion  could  be  made  as  to  sufficient  for  the  creation]of  thefund  suggested,  sai,  nearly  1,000  miles  from  the  supposed  point 
e  constitutionality  of  such  a  measure.  The  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  of  New  of  confluence.  The  Sankuru  also  was  slightly  | 


OLUE 


deep  waters  of  our  lakes  ;  but  brook-trout  re-  law  will  conflict,  too,  with  the  laws  on  the  same  York  in  1880  was  82,651,640,000,  or  no  greater  j  known  in  its  upper  course,  and  its  supposed 
main  where  they  are  placed,  grow,  and  are  subject  already  in  effect  in  some  of  the  States,  than  the  amount  of  capital  required  for  the  juuctiou  with  the  Congo  is  also  noted  on  the  ^ 
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Current  EtitntB. 

PERSON  At.  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  complaints  are  K^neral  from  Iowa,  Missou¬ 
ri,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois  of  pastures 
drying  up  and  failing. 

Benjamin  F.  Qlidden,  walking  del^ate  for  the 
Typographical  Union,  was  found  guilty  of  libel 
against  the  New  Haven  Journal  and  Ciourier,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $50  and  costs. 

On  the  3d,  while  a  circus  troupe  was  en  route  by 
rail  from  Manor,  L.  I.,  to  Sag  Harbor,  a  large  ele¬ 
phant  In  the  car  with  two  camels,  attacked  the  lat¬ 
ter,  killing  them  both. 

The  Republican  majority  In  the  California  L^is- 
lature  elected  A.  P.  Williams  of  San  Francisco, 
United  States  Senator  for  the  remainder  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Miller’s  term.  His  successor  will  be  chosen 
by  the  Legislature  to  be  elected  the  coming  Fall. 

Henry  Wilkens,  a  member  of  the  Rutland  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  stole  a  horse  near  Rutland.  He  sold 
the  horse  at  Middletown  Springs,  was  captured  at 
Poultney,  arraigned  in  the  Rutland  Municipal 
Court,  pleaded  guilty,  and  has  been  sentenced  to 
the  State  prison  for  six  years. 

The  Heidelberg  University  has  conferred  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Professor  of  Art  upon  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  Doctor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy  upon  Joseph  Darm  and  Prof.  Simon  New¬ 
comb  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Prof.  John  W.  Powell 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Charles 
Marsh  of  New  Haven,  and  Edward  D.  Cope  of 
Philadelphia. 

In  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  encampment 
in  San  Francisco  Aug.  6,  the  Committee  on  Reso¬ 
lutions  reported  unfavorably  a  proposition  to  pro¬ 
mote  legislation  for  a  pension  of  $8  per  month  to 
every  surviving  soldier  and  saiior  of  the  Civil  War, 
whether  disabled  or  not.  A  minority  report  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
327  to  86,  and  the  majority  report  adopted. 

Ransom  Reddy  of  Wakulla,  Fla.,  has  raised  a  vine 
of  genuine  black  pepper,  from  which  he  has  already 
gathered  one  crop  of  berries.  He  got  the  roots  of 
the  vine  from  a  friend  in  California,  who  had  sent 
to  the  island  of  Ceylon  for  it,  in  order  to  experi¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  it  would  grow  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  a  round,  smooth,  woody,  articu¬ 
lated  stem,  swelling  near  the  joints,  with  a  dark 
green  color.  It  ^as  covered  with  small  whitish 
fiowers,  covering  thicxly  the  cylindrical  spadox, 
and  succeeded  by  half-grown  berries. 

A  despatch  from  Fort  Keogh,  Montana,  Aug.  C, 
says  a  cloud-burst  swept  over  Simmons’  sheep-cor¬ 
ral  on  the  American  fork  of  the  Mussel  shoal  last 
Monday,  and  destroyed  800  sheep.  The  cloud 
seemed  to  explode  at  the  head  of  Dry  Run  Creek, 
and  the  water  came  pouring  down  in  a  solid  wall 
twenty-two  feet  high,  carrying  off  nearly  the  entire 
herd.  The  Upper  Yellowstone  Valley  was  visited 
Wednesday  by  a  terrific  hailstorm,  which  rooted 
up  and  destroyed  every  growing  thing  in  a  strip  of 
country  six  miles  wide.  Near  Merrill  occurred  a 
cloud-hall  burst.  For  half  an  hour  the  hail  was 
terrific.  There  were  drifts  of  hail  fourteen  inches 
deep  in  some  places. 

St.  Louis  is  now  moving  to  establish  direct  com¬ 
munication  between  New  Orleans  and  Rio  to  get 
back  the  coffee  trade  for  distribution  through  the 
South  and  West.  Thirty  years  ago  the  up-river 
trips  of  Mississippi  steamboats  consisted  of  car¬ 
goes  of  coffee  and  salt — coffee  from  Brazil  and  salt 
from  Liverpool.  But  the  coffee  trade  left  New 
Orleans  and  went  to  New  York,  and  the  tariff  of 
1862  virtually  prohibited  the  importation  of  for¬ 
eign  salt,  and  thus  the  steamboat  Interest  of  the 
West  was  deprived  of  two  of  its  sources  of  sup¬ 
port.  It  is  probable  that,  if  salt  were  made  free 
of  duty,  the  Liverpool  and  New  Orleans  salt  trade 
would  be  restoretl. 

The  Village  Record  relates  the  following:  ‘‘A 
West  Chester  (Pa.)  man  who  went  to  Philadelphia 
to  got  work,  couldn’t  get  it  because  he  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  a  labor  union,  and  when  he  tried  to  get  in 
the  union,  was  told  he  must  live  in  the  city  six 
months  before  he  could  join.  As  he  had  nothing 
to  live  on  in  the  meantime,  he  went  elsewhere  to 
get  a  job.”  According  to  this,  “  organized  labor  ” 
In  Philadelphia  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  an 
established  despotism.  Its  arbitrary  will  is  the 
law  of  the  domain  of  industry.  The  opportunity 
to  earn  a  living  is  contingent  on  its  pleasure. 
Employer  and  employed  are  its  serfs.  Independ¬ 
ence  is  banished,  and  craven  submission  takes  its 
place.  Two  things  are  plain :  Organized  labor 
must  be  taught  the  lesson  reserved  for  all  tyrants, 
or  the  self-respecting  workingman  must  go. — Eagle. 

Snow  in  ingnrt. 

From  noon  on  Monday  until  the  same  hour  Tues¬ 
day,  Aug.  3,  the  thermometers  in  New  York  and  vi¬ 
cinity  dropped  from  80  degrees  to  58.  Thermome¬ 
ters  over  the  country  fluctuated  about  the  same 
way.  Summer  tourists  on  the  White  Mountains  in 
New  Hampshire  witnessed  a  snow  fall  of  one  and 
a  half  inches  and  an  eighty-mile-an-hour  hurricane. 
The  mercury  fell  to  28  d^rees.  Rome,  N.  Y.,  also 
experienced  a  fierce  snow-storm,  lasting  fully  five 
minutes.  All  through  Michigan  the  temperature 
averaged  51  degrees,  making  it  the  coldest  State 
in  the  Union.  Texas  averaged  80  degrees.  New 
Jersey  61,  Alabama  74,  and  Ohio  55.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  registered  56  at  Boston,  62  at  Chicago, 
64  at  Pliiladelphia,  and  at  Key  West  85.  On  .\ug. 
1, 1876,  light  frosts  occurred  in  Northeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  on  Aug.  13,  1878,  frosts  were  report¬ 
ed  from  Cape  May;  but  in  neither  year  was  the 
Summer  cut  short,  and  in  the  latter  year  both  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  were  as  warm  as  usual. 

Mntd  be  Free  to  nakr  their  own  Terms. 

No  self-respecting  man  will  engage  in  business, 
and  be  subject,  in  matters  fairly  within  his  own 
choice,  to  the  direction,  control,  or  intervention  of 
any  outside  agency,  says  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
The  employer  has  the  right  to  judge  for  himself 
what  he  can  afford  to  pay,  and  whom  he  will  em¬ 
ploy  ;  and  every  workingman  must  be  absolutely 
free  to  make  his  own  terms  for  his  service,  or  to 
accept  or  reject  of  his  own  free  will  what  is  offered 
by  another,  and  to  work  wherever  he  can  find  em¬ 
ployment  that  suits  him.  Employers  have  no  riglit 
to  combine  to  distress  their  laborers,  or  to  dictate 
terms  to  them  under  the  threat  of  a  general  lock¬ 
ing  out  that  would  deprive  them  of  bread  unless 
they  yielded  an  unwilling  submission.  Workmen 
have  no  right  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  forc¬ 
ing  their  employers  to  concede  prices  or  methods 
of  service  they  would  not  otherwise  grant.  Mo¬ 
nopoly  in  trade  of  any  kind,  a  cornering  of  the 
market,  whether  in  labor,  employment,  or  food, 
is  a  violation  of  the  rule  of  right,  and  is  in  the  face 
of  the  law  of  God,  which  man  cannot  repeal. 

IlavIgatiBg  the  XUgara  RapMfi. 

On  the  8th  inst.,  the  Niagara  whirlpool  rapids 
wore  again  navigated  by  two  men,  William  Potts 
and  George  Hazlitt,  in  a  barrel  boat  ten  feet  long, 
conical  in  form,  and  built  of  the  best  locust  staves. 
It  was  supplied  with  a  keel,  rudder,  screw  wheel, 
and  a  turret,  with  glass-covered  peep-holes,  -\bout 
three  hundred  pounds  of  sand  ballast  kept  it  right 
side  up  most  of  the  time.  The  two  men  lay  back 
to  back  while  passing  through  the  more  turbulent 
waters,  clinging  to  handles  made  fast  to  the  sides 
of  the  cask.  Each  man  likewise  kept  on  his  own 
side  of  the  cask  by  means  of  a  canvas  sling  made 
fast  to  staples.  The  start  was  made  from  the 
Maid  of  the  Mist  landing,  on  the  Canada  side,  at 
4 : 25  P.  M.  A  rowboat  towed  the  cask  to  a  point 
just  above  the  Cantilever  bridge,  where  it  was  turn¬ 
ed  adrift  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The  craft 
was  submerged  about  half  the  time  while  passing 
through  the  rapids,  but  while  circumscribing  the 
outer  circle  of  whirlpool  Its  occupants  thrust  their 
heads  through  the  opening,  and.  Potts  calmly 
smoked  a  cigar.  A  successful  lauding  was  made 
at  Queenstown,  on  the  Canada  side,  five  miles  fur¬ 
ther  down  the  river.  The  entire  voyage  occupied 
fifty-five  minutes. 


The  Rev.  J.  A.  Massey,  D.D.,  rector  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  died  Aug.  7th. 

The  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  closed  its 
session  on  July  30,  and  the  same  night  the  most 
terrific  thunder  storm  that  we  have  known  for 
years  visited  this  section  and  cleared  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  says  the  Boston  Post. 

Prof.  Peabody  and  the  preachers  of  Harvard 
University  announce  that  next  tenn  they  will  hold 
daily  service  of  prayer  in  the  College  chapel,  and 
an  evening  service  with  preaching  on  Sundays 
throughout  the  year.  Each  of  them  will  conduct 
prayers  for  six  weeks  and  four  Sunday  services. 
The  remaining  services  on  Sunday  will  be  led  by 
other  preachers,  appointed  by  them.  In  a  circular 
they  say  “We  have  recommended  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  that  attendance  at  all  such  exercises  be  made 
voluntary,  and  at  our  recommendation  the  change 
from  compulsory  to  voluntary  attendance  has 
been  made.”  The  circular  is  signed  by  Prof.  Pea¬ 
body  and  by  the  following  named  preachers  to  the 
University:  Edward  Everett  Hale,  minister  of 
South  Congregational  Church,  Boston;  Phillips 
Brooks,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston;  Alex¬ 
ander  McKenzie,  minister  of  First  Church,  Cam¬ 
bridge;  Richard  Montague,  minister  of  Central 
Baptist  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  George  A. 
Gordon,  minister  of  Old  South  Church,  Boston. 

Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  has  thrown 
open  a  number  of  scholarships  to  competitive  ex¬ 
amination.  The  scholarships  have  a  value  equal 
to  the  year’s  tuition,  and  may  be  held  all  through 
the  College  course.  Any  New  Yorkerover  fourteen 
years  of  age  may  try  for  one  of  them.  Examina¬ 
tions  will  be  given  on  Aug.  26th  in  Albany,  New- 
burg,  Ogdensburg,  Auburn,  Elmira,  and  New  York 
city. 

The  Arktorracy  of  Talentt 

The  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  addressed  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Camp  at  Fryeburgh,  in  Maine,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  education.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
said  :  “  The  university  in  the  United  States  which 
can  establish  democratic  equality  in  the  style  of 
living  among  its  students,  and  tolerate  no  distinc¬ 
tions  except  those  based  on  the  aristocracy  of 
talent  and  acquirements,  will  inevitably  become 
the  centre  and  source  of  the  highest  culture  in 
America,  and  will  contribute  to  the  elevation  of 
the  learned  professions  in  civil  life  in  as  high  a 
degree  as  West  Point  and  Annapolis  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  military  and  naval  prestige  of  the 
Republic.  Another  feature  of  modem  college 
training,  to  which  exceptions  may  be  taken,  is  the 
long  time  employed.  The  atiniission  to  college  is 
now  on  the  average  at  the  same  age  at  which  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  preceding  generation  graduated.  To 
a  young  man  favored  with  ample  means  the  course 
runs  thus :  Admitted  to  college  at  eighteen ;  grad¬ 
uates  at  twenty-two;  completes  his  professional 
studies  at  twenty-five;  goes  abroad  to  hear  lec¬ 
tures  in  a  foreign  university,  and  returns  home  at 
twenty-seven  or  twenty- eight.  If  he  be  heir  to  a 
great  fortune,  and  intends  to  lead  a  life  of  mere 
leisurely  elegance,  this  form  of  preparation  is  very 
well ;  but  if  he  is  compelled  to  depend  ultimately 
on  his  own  labor  for  his  bread,  he  is  sincerely  to 
be  pitied.  He  has  contracted  habits  and  tastes 
quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  people  among  whom 
he  is  to  live,  and  uncongenial  to  the  clients  upon 
whose  favor  and  confidence  he  must  depend  for 
success.  He  finds  that  the  contemporary  who 
opened  a  Law  office  at  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  has  already  gained  a  strong  foothold 
in  his  profession,  and  while  he,  with  his  European 
training,  may  know  more  in  many  fields,  he  knows 
less  in  the  fields  essential  to  success.  He  finds 
himself  junior  to  those  of  his  own  age,  and  finds 
that  he  has  wasted  in  general  culture  some  pre¬ 
cious  years  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  his 
special  calling  in  life.  The  disadvantage  to  which 
the  young  man  would  be  subjected  in  the  learned 
professions,  is  vastly  increased  when  he  intends  to 
enter  upon  a  busine.ss  career,  a  banker,  a  merchant, 
a  manufacturer,  and  in  either  case  his  fate  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  that  of  a  discouraged  life.’* 
Chantanqoa  I'nlvrrslty. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  1883  passed  a  law  erecting  the  old  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Assembly  Into  a  University,  and  providing 
it  “shall  have  power  to  grant  and  confer  diplomas 
and  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.”  The  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Vincent  says :  'The  Chautauqua  idea  is  a  pro¬ 
test  against  certain  false  ideas  of  education  which 
are  alike  injurious  to  the  individual,  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  the  nation.  For  example,  wo  glorify  our 
schools,  but  we  neglect  them,  'fhere  is  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  people  who  ever  think  of 
pursuing  the  higher  studies.  A  largo  majority  of 
the  school  children  leave  school  before  they  are 
qualified  to  become  students.  Chautauqua  op¬ 
poses  the  idea  that  a  man  has  education  enough 
when  he  can  attend  to  his  business  and  keep  oth¬ 
ers  from  cheating  him.  Scholarship  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  the  professional  classes.  Education 
should  not  bo  thus  limited.  The  man  or  woman 
of  forty  or  fifty  can  begin  to  acquire  intellectual 
strength,  although  it  is  of  course  better  to  begin 
earlier.  Finally  the  Chautauqua  idea  protests 
against  the  notion  that  education  is  limited  to 
schools.  Every  man  or  woman  has  the  right  to 
all  the  education  he  or  she  wants  or  can  take. 
Chautauqua  advocates  the  idea  that  every  man 
needs  a  higher  education.  If  I  had  a  boy  who  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  blacksmith  all  his  life,  I  should 
want  him  to  be  a  college  graduate.  Every  man 
owes  it  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  to  be 
as  much  of  a  man  as  he  can  be.  When  the  parents 
are  educated  enough  to  take  a  real  interest  in  the 
studies  and  work  of  their  children,  it  is  as  easy 
again  to  teach  the  boy.  The  Chautauqua  idea  ex¬ 
alts  the  power  of  maturity.  It  says  the  woman  of 
forty  is  worth  more  as  a  student  than  the  girl  of 
fourteen.  She  is  mature,  and  is  able  to  give  her 
undivided  attention  to  any  subject  she  may  take 
up,  while  the  boy  stmlies  because  he  must  simply 
cram  for  recitation  and  promotion.  His  mother 
at  thirty,  thirty-five  or  forty,  studies  because  she 
wants  to  know.  The  Chautauqua  plan  embraces  a 
college  of  liberal  arts,  conducted  entirely  by  a  cor¬ 
respondence,  in  which  one  hundred  men  and  wo¬ 
men  are  studying  in  their  homos  Greek,  Latin, 
mathematics,  physiology,  4c. 

Above  Seven  per  cent. 

The  forty-ninth  session  of  Congress  adjourned 
on  Thursday  last.  There  were  introduced  into 
the  two  Houses  13,202  measures,  of  which  1101 
were  passed,  971  became  laws,  115  were  vetoed, 
and  9  failed  for  lack  of  President  Cleveland’s  sig¬ 
nature.  Of  the  laws  of  general  interest  may  be 
named  the  Presidential  Succession ;  to  provide  for 
the  study  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  narcotics;  to  legalize  trades  unions; 
to  accept  the  Grant  medals  and  trophies ;  to  tax 
oleomargarine  two  cents  a  pound;  to  reduce  the 
fees  on  domestic  money  orders  for  sums  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $5  from  eight  cents  to  five  cents ;  for  the 
relief  of  Fitz  John  Porter;  authorizing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Congressional  Library ;  to  grant  fifteen  days 
annual  leave  of  absence  to  the  employes  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office ;  to  increase  to  $12  a 
month  the  pensions  of  widows  and  dependent 
relatives  of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors ;  direct¬ 
ing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deliver  to  the 
proper  claimants  or  owners  the  silverware  and 
jewelry  captured  by  the  United  States  Army  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  war,  and  to  sell  at  public  auction  all 
such  articles  not  claimed  within  one  year ;  to  di¬ 
rect  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  make  an  inves¬ 
tigation  as  to  convict  labor ;  to  Increase  the  pen¬ 
sions  of  soldiers  who  have  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg ; 
In  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  silver 
certificates  in  denominations  of  one,  two,  and  five 
dollars ;  also  appropriating  $40,000  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  industrial  home  in  Utah  for  women 
who  renounce  polygamy  and  for  their  children. 


Tbc  Portland  Centennial. 

Of  the  recent  three  days’  celebration  of  the  cen¬ 
tennial  anniversary  of  Portland,  Me.,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  says  the 
exercises  commenced  Sunday  morning,  when  all 
the  clergymen  gave  a  history  of  their  several 
churches,  and  in  each  one  the  morning  hymn  was 
the  same,  that  patriotic  one  of  Watts : 

Let  children  hear  the  mighty  deeds 
Which  God  performed  of  old. 

Which  in  our  younger  years  we  saw, 

And  which  our  fathers  told. 

I  worshipped  with  Dr.  Edward  Pas'son’s  church, 
which  has  entered  upon  the  ninety-ninth  year  of  Its 
organization,  and  is  the  mother  of  many  of  the 
other  churches  in  the  city.  The  afternoon  service 
was  unique.  All  the  churches  united  in  the  great 
City  Hall,  and  the  exercises  were  devoted  largely 
to  Church  Psalmody  aud  its  cultivation  and  pro¬ 
gress.  In  connection  with  other  services,  certain 
tunes  and  hymns  were  referred  to,  beginning  at  an 
early  date,  and  then  these  hymns  were  sung  to  the 
tunes  by  a  splendid  choir.  Addresses  were  also 
made  on  modes  and  customs  connected  with  re¬ 
ligious  worship  in  former  days  and  contrasted  with 
the  present.  In  the  evening  addresses  were  made 
on  the  reformatory  and  charitable  work  of  the 
city.  Although  the  exercises  were  unusual,  they 
all  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  Monday’s  principal  exhibition  was  the  pro¬ 
cession  in  which  the  different  trades  and  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  city  were  represented.  Portland  is 
remarkable  for  some  of  the  men  and  women  who 
were  born  in,  or  who  have  resided  there,  as  Long¬ 
fellow,  N.  P.  Willis  and  his  sister,  James  Brooks 
and  his  brother  Erastus,  Commodore  Preble  the 
elder  and  the  younger.  Commodore  .Alden,  Mrs. 
E.  Prentiss,  Sargent  S.  Prentiss,  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith, 
William  Pitt  Fessenden,  and  scores  of  others  like 
them. 

Raining  Fkbrs. 

On  the  14th  of  June  last  the  people  of  Harvard, 
a  town  in  Clay  county,  Nebraska,  were  startled  by 
a  rainstorm,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  fall  of 
fishes,  apparently  from  the  sky.  These  fishes, 
which  were  alive,  fell  in  large  quantities.  Some 
were  brought  to  Washington,  of  which  Dr.  Bean 
in  the  laboratory  next  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
says:  “We  often  hear  of  its  raining  fishes,  and 
this  incident  proves  that  the  stories  about  showers 
of  fish  are  not  mythical.  These  fish  are  a  com¬ 
mon  species,  the  fat-head  or  black-head  minnow. 
How  did  they  come  to  fall  from  the  clouds  ?  The 
explanation  is  simple.  They  had  been  taken  up 
from  a  stream  or  pond  by  cyclone  action,  and  car¬ 
ried  through  the  air  until  the  force  of  gravity  or 
the  rainstorm  ovei’came  the  lateral  motion,  and 
they  descended  with  the  rain  to  the  ground.  As 
the  fish  were  alive,  it  is  probable  that  they  came 
from  a  stream  near  the  town.  A  cyclone  would 
take  a  quantity  of  water  up  in  a  mass,  and  the 
fish  might  be  carried  some  distance  alive.  These 
minnows  are  hardy,  and  can  live  under  most  pre¬ 
carious  circumstances.  They  live  in  sluggish 
streams,  and  have  been  found  in  water  having  a 
large  percentage  of  salt.  They  seem  to  adapt 
themselves  to  almost  any  conditions,  and  hence  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  have  a  very  wide  range 
or  distribution.  This  theory  of  cyclone  action 
explains  the  distribution  of  some  species  of  fish 
over  reg  ions  sometimes  separated  by  natural  ob¬ 
stacles,  and  which  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for 
otherwise.  The  young  fish  are  carried  through 
the  air  and  deposited  in  other  streams.  This  the¬ 
ory  is  more  important  when  we  consider  that  many 
regions  which  have  no  cyclone  action  now,  may 
have  had  it  in  earlier  periods.  Fish  of  exactly  the 
same  species  will  be  found  in  places  far  distant 
from  each  other.  The  long-nose  sucker,  common 
here,  is  found  in  Alaska.  The  round  white-fish  or 
shad-waiter  of  the  New  Hampshire  lakes,  is  found 
in  the  Yukon  river  in  Alaska,  and  also  in  the 
Island  of  Kadiak,  sixty  miles  from  the  shore. 
The  little  fish  known  as  silver-sides,  the  brook  sil- 
versides,  has  been  known  for  years  in  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Valley.  Lately  it  has  been  found  in 
Nor-th  Carolina  and  Florida  in  an  entirely  different 
water  system,  separated  by  a  mountain  chain 
from  its  original  habitat.” 

I’tilize  the  Convicts. 

The  railroad  system  in  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  but  especially  in  the  older  communities, 
has  led  to  the  gross  neglect,  if  not  absolute  ruin 
of  nearly  all  of  the  old-time  leading  thoroughfares 
for  private  travel.  There  is  not,  as  far  as  we 
know,  a  highway  now  in  first-class  order  across 
any  State  in  the  Union,  and  there  is  the  greatest 
need  for  such  facilities  of  communication.  We 
believe  nothing  would  add  so  much  to  the  materi¬ 
al  prosperity  of  the  rural  districts  now  suffering 
from  lack  of  home  appreciation  and  enterprise,  as 
well-built,  graveled,  or  macadamized  roads  con¬ 
necting  all  the  leading  towns  with  their  surround¬ 
ing  agricultural  districts.  Surely  wo  might  bor¬ 
row  a  leaf  from  the  history  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
construct  these  monuments  of  skill  and  enterprise 
all  over  the  country.  The  convicts  are  just  the 
men  to  be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  Apart  from 
the  wholesome  discipline  of  the  chain  gang,  the 
practical  result  of  such  employment  Would  be 
most  beneficial,  however  considered.  Every  tramp, 
every  loafer  who  now  goes  from  house  to  house 
insulting  the  inmates  and  arrogantly  insisting  on 
free  rations ;  every  drunkard  who  will  not  abstain 
from  his  cups,  and  has  a  heavy  hand  for  his  wife 
and  children  ;  every  mendicant  cast  on  our  shores 
from  the  old  world  that  is  tired  of  feeding  and 
clothing  him,  might  find  useful  and  healthful  em¬ 
ployment  on  those  permanent  highways.  In  the 
severest  part  of  the  Winter  season,  under  tempora- 
ry  sheds  or  in  shops  they  might  break  the  stone, 
or  cut  the  masonr3',  and  prepare  the  materials  for 
bridges  and  culverts.  But  during  most  of  the 
j*ear,  with  pick  and  crowbar,  with  shovel  and  bar- 
row,  they  might  level  hills,  fill  up  valleys,  or  tun¬ 
nel  mountains,  and  make  straight  and  firm  paths 
for  honest  feet.  After  a  seven  years’  service  of 
this  kind,  we  think  no  State  prison  bird  would 
boast,  as  one  did  recentlj’,  that  his  sentence  was 
only  a  decent  provision  for  his  free  entertainment, 
with  no  care  and  but  little  to  do.  And  the  work 
when  done,  would  be  the  most  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  the  State  could  devise,  says  the  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

Srniptnrr. 

In  Sculptor  Henry  Mauger’s  studio,  near  Wissa- 
hickon  Station  on  the  Norristown  branch  of  the 
Reading  railroad,  is  the  finished  plaster  model 
for  the  statue  of  Schiller,  to  be  erected  bj’  the 
Cannstatter  Volksfest  Verein  in  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia.  It  represents  Schiller  resting  upon 
the  right  leg,  with  his  left  hand  holding  a  scroll, 
touching  an  oak  stump.  The  right  arm  is  slightly 
bent,  and  in  the  hand  is  a  pencil.  The  costume  is 
a  long  coat,  knee  breeches,  stockings,  and  huge 
buckle  shoes.  The  attitude  is  easy,  the  mien 
commanding,  and  the  head  (modelled  from  Dan- 
necker’s  celebrated  bust  of  Schiller)  is  full  of  life. 
The  statue  will  be  cast  in  pure  bronze  by  Bureau 
Brothers,  811  and  813  Fairmount  avenue,  the 
famous  Belgian  bronze  founders.  They  have  three 
months  to  do  the  casting.  The  statue  will  cost 
$12,000,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  unveiled  on  Oct. 
20,  1886.  The  pedestal  is  eleven  feet  eight  inches 
in  height.  Two-thirds  of  this  is  bronze,  the  other 
third  polished  granite,  in  three  sections.  Upon 
the  front  of  the  bronze  portion  is  this  legend : 

gewidnet 
VOM  CASXSTATTEB 

VOLKSFEST  VEBEIN. 

Mr.  Mauger  has  produced  some  well  known  bronze 
groups  in  Europe.  .Among  them  are  the  statues  of 
Goethe  at  Leipsic  and  Strasburg,  and  the  great 
military-  monument  at  Stutgart.  The  Drexel  Foun¬ 
tain  at  Chicago,  the  Soldiers’  Monument  in  Mount 
Moriah  Cemetery,  and  the  Bi-Centennial  tablet 
now  in  the  Public  buildings  at  Broad  and  Market 
streets,  are  among  his  works  In  America. 


CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

I  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs  of  the  Union  Seminary,  New 
York,  is  in  England  engaged  in  carrying  through 
the  press  a  new  work  on  Messianic  Prophecy.  It 
^  discusses  all  the  Messianic  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  a  fresh  translation,  with  critical 
notes,  and  aims  at  tracing  the  development  of  the 
Messianic  idea  in  the  Old  Testament.  Messrs.  T. 
A  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh  will  be  the  publishers. 

On  Monday  of  last  week  the  nomination  of  Fitz 
John  Porter  to  be  Colonel  in  the  Regular  Army  on 
the  retired  list,  to  date  from  Sept.  23d,  1863,  the 
time  of  his  dismissal,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
by  the  vote  of  33  to  15. 

A  Brooklyn  man  applied  at  the  Naturalization 
Bureau  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  his  first 
papers,  declaring  his  intention  to  become  a  citi¬ 
zen,  but  when  asked  to  take  his  oath  renouncing 
his  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  he  de¬ 
clined,  declaring  “  I  am  an  atheist.”  The  clerk 
wrote  under  his  name  “This  applicant  declaring 
that  he  is  an  atheist,  the  declaration  was  refused.” 

John  F.  Trow,  the  publisher  of  the  New  York 
City  Directory,  died  Sunday  evening  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  his  son-in-law,  Aaron  Carter,  on  Tremont 
avenue.  Orange,  N.  J.  He  was  77  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  suffering  from  rheumatism  and  gout 
for  many  years.  He  was  born  in  Andover,  Mass. 
Ho  leaves  three  daughters  and  one  son. 

In  the  collection  of  his  “Sermons  on  Household 
Religion,”  recently  published  by  the  congregation 
of  Grace  Church,  Orange,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anthony 
Schuyler  says:  “The  Sunday-school  is  in  name 
about  one  hundred  years  old.  It  started  with  an 
end  in  view  for  which  it  was  admirably'  calculated. 
The  idea  of  Robert  Ralkes  was  to  gather  together 
on  the  Lord’s  day  the  little  waifs  found  floating 
about  in  Ignorance  and  vice,  with  no  proper  homes 
or  advantages  of  education,  and  to  give  them  for 
one  daj’  in  the  week  what  other  children  were  on- 
joj’ing  daily,  either  at  home  or  at  school.  It  was 
a  scheme  of  philanthropy  rather  than  one  distinct¬ 
ively  of  religion.  As  such  it  was  a  success. 

The  Herald  gravely  tells  its  readers  that  “it  is 
not  our  function  to  try  cases  at  law.” 

Charles  H.  Lyon  has  boon  appointed  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Mails  in  the  Brooklyn  Postoffice.  Mr. 
Lyon  has  been  connected  with  the  railway  mail 
service  in  New  York  for  manj-  years. 

Chelsea  Square. 

A  News  reporter  says  an  extensive  addition  is 
being  made  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  General 
Theological  Seminary  at  Chelsea  Square,  on  the 
Ninth-avenue  side,  running  around  on  the  Twenty- 
flrst-street  front  of  the  lovely  old  park  as  well.  I 
am  willing  to  wager  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
who  live  In  New  York,  are  not  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  superb  park,  occupying  a  full  block, 
and  in  which  linger  some  final  remnants  of  the 
meadow'  and  woodland,  which  have  well-nigh  van¬ 
ished  from  within  the  citj'  limits.  To  such  I  say 
gtroll  westward  when  the  day  is  earlj',  or  when 
evening  draws  on,  and  j'ou  will  be  the  wiser  and 
the  better  pleased  for  knowing  that  there  is  still 
this  bit  of  brightness  and  health}-  freshness  in  the 
city’s  battered  heart.  It  is  a  very  great  pity  in¬ 
deed  that  Chelsea  Stjuare  does  not  belong  to  the 
city.  It  is  too  sweet  and  salutary  a  spot  to  be 
made  exclusive  to  the  use  even  of  so  excellent  an 
association  as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
which  has  now  held  it  some  seventy  years.  The 
time-darkened  and  weather-stained  granite  houses 
in  the  park  look  as  if  they  might  be  fully  as  old. 
The  students  must  lead  pleasant  lives  within  their 
quiet  precincts.  The  additions  are  being  built  in 
brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  have  a  decidedly  gid<iy 
and  untheological  look,  albeit  very  beautiful  in  de¬ 
sign.  The  name  of  the  park,  it  may  interest  peo¬ 
ple  to  know,  is  the  old  name  of  the  district  itself. 
Chelsea  was  the  next  village  to  Greenwich  in  the 
pastoral  days  w'hen  the  City  Hall  was  out  of  town. 
It  took  in  the  arable  land  west  of  7th  avenue  to 
the  river,  and  was  a  land  of  pretty  farms  and  Sum¬ 
mering  places.  It  is  buried  now  in  tenement  hous¬ 
es,  factories,  and  lumber  yards,  and  the  dummies 
of  the  Hudson  River  road  defile  its  grave.  All 
that  is  left  of  it  is  the  park  and  a  few  willows  that 
would  set  a  Corot  mad  with  delight,  among  the 
lumber  yards  of  11th  avenue. 

The  Eight-Hour 

[From  the  New  York  Star.] 

The  advocates  of  the  Eight-Hour  law  as  applied 
to  labor  have  never  ceased  expatiating  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  would  accrue  both  to  the  employ¬ 
er  and  the  employed.  The  laborer  and  operative 
would  be  able  to  spend  some  lime  each  day  in  ra- 
tion.al  amusement  or  self-cultivation,  and  the  su¬ 
perior  energy  he  would  be  enabled  to  exercise 
would  permit  the  easy  crowding  of  ten  hours’  work 
into  eight  hours’  time,  and  the  quality  of  his  work 
again  would  probably  bo  superior.  The  employer, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  insuretl  against  strikes, 
he  would  have  the  hearty  good  will  of  his  men, 
and,  in  a  word,  “everything  would  bo  lovely ’’all 
round. 

The  optimistic  infatuation  or  the  wilful  blind¬ 
ness  of  those  who  advocate  the  ei<jht-hour  system 
can  hardly  excite  anything  but  ridicule  on  the  part 
of  men  rcho  permit  themselves  to  think  honestly. 
Those  who  have  the  cause  of  the  laboring  man 
most  at  heart  will  be  the  most  persistent  in  oppos¬ 
ing  such  a  movement.  Under  the  present  organi¬ 
zation  of  manufacturing,  and  indeed  nearly  all 
other  kinds  of  employment,  the  eight-hour  system 
would  paralyze,  or  at  least  cripple  business.  The 
Chicago  packing  houses  which  have  been  trying 
the  experiment  to  gi-atify  the  wishes  of  their  men, 
find  that  they  must  close  their  doors  or  make  a 
chatige.  That  is  to  say,  a  perseverance  in  the 
plan  would  simply  shut  a  large  body  of  men  out 
of  work  altogether.  The  packers  have  accepted 
the  only  logical  alternative,  and  come  down  to  the 
system  of  paying  by  the  hour. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  cases  showing  the  prac¬ 
tical  effects  of  the  eight-hour  plan.  The  demand 
of  ten  hours’  pay  for  eight  hours’  work  is  simply 
claiming  an  advance  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the 
tariff  of  wages,  and  is  a  very  cowardly  and  Mach¬ 
iavellian  way  of  doing  it  at  that.  Let  us  have  such 
a  claim  manfully  and  nakedly  made,  and  not  dis¬ 
guised  under  the  tricky  plea  of  giving  the  laborer 
more  time  for  rational  enjoyment  and  self-culture. 
In  most  cases  where  the  eight-hour  plan  has  been 
put  in  force,  the  employer  has  been  obliged  to  hire 
labor  for  the  two  extra  hours,  and  his  own  hands 
are  always  the  ones  most  eager  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  overtime. 

We  hope  that  in  the  far-off  millennial  time,  when 
the  lion  will  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  the  laborer 
will  find  eight  hours,  or  even  less,  ample  for  all 
the  needs  of  life.  But  such  a  desideratum  cannot 
be  reached  without  a  radical  change  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  civilization,  covering  a  great 
variety  of  complex  conditions.  In  the  sure  ten¬ 
dency  of  society  which  has  shown  Itself  steadily 
for  the  last  half  century  to  set  a  higher  price  on 
labor  of  every  kind,  we  have  the  operation  of  a 
chain  of  causes,  as  resistless  as  the  tides,  which 
will  not  fail  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  as  fast  as 
economic  safety  will  permit.  Legislation  or  pri¬ 
vate  revolt  will  neither  delay  nor  accelerate  the 
time. 

Stick  to  the  Carriage. 

The  accident  to  Judge  Nelson  on  Monday  at 
Poughkeepsie  adds  another  example  to  the  many 
that  have  gone  before  of  the  wisdom  of  sticking  to 
your  carriage  in  case  of  a  runaway.  Judge  Nel¬ 
son’s  horses  took  fright  when  he  was  being  driven 
to  catch  a  train,  and  he  unfortunately  tried  to 
clamber  over  the  back  seat  to  escape  by  the  rear. 
His  foot  caught,  and  the  Judge  was  dashed  out 
with  great  violence,  thrown  on  his  back  and  seri¬ 
ously  injured.  His  coachman  kept  his  seat,  and 
succeeded  ultimately  In  stopping  the  horses. 
W here- one  person  is  hurt  who  remains  in  a  vehi¬ 
cle  in  case  of  such  accidents,  ten  are  hurt  by  try¬ 
ing  to  leap  out  of  it,  says  The  Herald. 


At  Rest. 

Samuel  Jones  Tilden  died  at  his  country  seat  at 
Greystone  on  the  Hudson  near  Yonkers,  Aug.  4. 
The  news  was  not  a  surprise ;  indeed,  it  would  not 
have  been  a  surprise  had  it  occurred  any  time  with¬ 
in  the  last  five  years.  During  all  this  time  he  has 
been  an  invalid.  His  physical  powers  had  been 
almost  wrecked.  He  could  not  speak  above  a 
whisper.  He  lived  on  medicines  and  the  simplest 
diet.  Owing  to  paralysis,  Mr.  Tilden  was  unable 
to  close  his  lips,  and  his  mouth  was  constantly 
open.  His  right  hand,  from  the  same  cause,  was 
entirely  useless,  trembling  all  the  time.  He  had 
not  even  the  power  to  raise  it  to  his  mouth.  His 
left  hand  was  but  slightly  affected  by  the  stroke  of 
paralysis,  and  he  had  the  partial  use  of  it.  In  eat¬ 
ing,  he  used  his  left  hand  to  hold  up  his  lower 
jaw.  His  faithful  companion.  Miss  Anna  Gould, 
who  is  the  sister  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Tilden, 
placed  to  his  mouth  every  particle  of  food  that  ho 
ate.  In  his  splendid  home  in  Now  York,  his  bed¬ 
room  was  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  in  order  that 
the  noise  of  the  quiet  street  on  the  south  side  of 
Gramercy  Park  might  not  disturb  him.  His  men¬ 
tal  faculties  were  unimpaired  up  to  the  last.  His 
memory  was  unusually  retentive,  and  to  the  last 
he  preserved  the  most  exact  method  in  dealing 
with  the  concerns  of  his  house  and  farm.  Inertia, 
indifference  and  indolence  in  politics,  were  the 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Tilden  in  his  later  years. 
Mr.  Tilden  was  born  Feb.  9, 1814,  in  New  Lebanon, 
Columbia  county,  N.  Y. 

The  old  men  are  dead ;  the  sages  have  gone  to 
their  rest,  and  space  clears  for  the  coming  of  the 
new  man.  Grant,  McClellan,  Hancock,  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks,  Horatio  Seymour,  Samuel  J.  Til¬ 
den— all  In  twelve  months! 

Mr.  Tildon’s  Gramercy  Park  residence  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  dwellings  in  New  York.  It  is 
two  houses  made  into  one,  and  unites  something 
of  the  Gothic  with  not  a  few  of  the  graces  of  the 
French  renaissance.  Between  the  two  bay  win¬ 
dows  are  the  carved  heads  of  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Franklin,  Goethe,  and  Dante,  Mr.  Tilden’s  favorite 
authors.  At  the  main  entrance  polished  red  gran¬ 
ite  columns  in  the  style  of  the  renaissance  support 
corbels,  on  which  are  carved  in  bold  relief  the 
beautiful  heads  of  the  goddesses  of  the  four  sea¬ 
sons,  each  framed  in  carved  foliage  appropriate  to 
the  season.  Over  the  other  entrance  is  the  head 
of  Michael  Angelo.  Over  the  main  entrance  is  a 
balcony  from  which  a  crowd  might  bo  addressed, 
and  this  is  inclosed  by  a  bronze,  railing.  The  house 
has  an  elevator.  The  entire  second  story  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mr.  Tildeii’s  bedroom,  bathroom,  and  pri¬ 
vate  parlor;  his  library  is  in  the  first  story.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  he  made  the  extensive  im¬ 
provements  in  his  home  here,  which  cost  him 
about  $20,000,  was  to  secure  additional  room  for 
his  library.  The  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  dining¬ 
room  are  finished  with  finely  carded  satin-wood 
and  blue  tiles ;  satin-wood  is  used  in  doors  and  for 
decoration  throughout  the  house.  The  front  is 
brownstone  ornamented  with  red  Carlisle  and  gray 
Maine  granite ;  the  Scotch,  as  well  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  stone,  is  adorned  with  rich  tracery,  bringing 
out,  as  with  magical  chisel,  leaves,  flowers,  beetles, 
and  lizards,  with  a  profusion  that  makes  thefa9ade 
a  study  in  art.  It  is  an  abode  that  would  have 
been  worthy  of  an  ancient  Venetian  prince. 

Hr.  Tildcn’g  Library. 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  gives  publicity 
to  an  interesting  item  of  Mr.  Tilden’s  will :  “  Mr. 
Tildon’s  beautiful  city  residence  in  Gramercy  Park, 
with  its  largo  collection  of  rare  and  carefully  se¬ 
lected  Books,  will  become  the  property  of  the  city 
of  Now  York  for  use  as  a  public  library.  In  his 
will  ample  provisions  are  made  for  the  transfer, 
and  Messrs.  John  Bigelow  and  Manton  Marble  of 
New  York,  and  Heniy  Watterson  of  Kentucky,  are 
named  as  trustees.  The  value  of  the  building  is 
$1,000,000,  while  the  library  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  $100,000. 

An  Anrirnt  Historic  House. 

The  residence  of  Dr.  Daniel  Calkins,  in  the  town 
of  East  Lyme,  Conn.,  on  the  old  New  York  and 
Boston  road,  is  notable  as  the  stopping  place  of 
Washington  and  Lafayette,  when  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  tln'y  passed  through  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State  en  route  to  Boston.  It  was 
erected  by  the  great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Calkins 
in  1760,  and  is  among  the  old  houses  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  While  its  surroundings  have  been  modified, 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  identical 
building  which  a  century  ago  was  known  as  the 
Calkins  Inn.  The  visitor  can  enter  the  room  in 
which  Washington  slept,  and  find  adjoining  it  the 
one  occupied  by  Lafayette.  He  can  handle  many 
of  the  articles  historically  associated  with  the  past, 
sitting  in  chairs  which  have  been  filled  by  the 
men  of  ’76,  and  gazing  with  interest  on  the  long 
cherry-cased  clock,  by  which  grandfather  told  the 
time  of  day.  Dr.  Calkins  proposes  to  erect  a 
monument  in  front  of  his  home,  which  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  precise  spot  where  Washington  stood, 
when  stopping  for  the  night  at  the  Inn,  he  spoke  to 
the  people.  A  large  willow  stands  in  the  grounds 
— a  slip  fromrthe  willows  that  stand  round  the 
grave  of  Napoleon.  Dr.  Calkins  iiroposes  to  have 
a  house-warming,  in  which  the  huge  kitchen  fire¬ 
place  will  once  more  show  its  great  back-log  and 
its  swinging  crane,  in  which  the  pots  and  kettles 
and  pewter  ware  and  Revolutionary  crockery,  will 
recall  the  olden  times. 

A  Summer  Home. 

Although  it  was  predicted  that  the  Chautauqua 
venture  would  be  a  failure,  yet  it  seems  to  become 
more  prosperous  year  by  year.  Nature  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  lake,  which  is  1400  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  is  the  highest  navigable  water  in  the 
State,  if  not  in  all  the  States.  It  is  twenty-two 
miles  long  and  three  miles  in  width,  and  nearly  a 
score  of  steamers  sail  it  by  day  and  night.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  compares  it  to  Lake  Como,  in  Italy. 
It  has  a  quiet  surface  for  rowing,  shoals  along  its 
banks  for  bathing,  w'oll  stocked  waters,  wooden 
flats  abounding  in  game,  pleasant  driving  parks, 
picnic  groves,  and  other  retreats  along  its  shores, 
all  of  which  lend  a  peculiar  enchantment  to  Chau¬ 
tauqua  life.  It  is  said  that  the  amount  of  rain 
falling  on  the  narrow  slopes  is  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  annual  discharge  of  water  through 
the  outlet  and  that  which  is  carried  off  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  Many  curious  theories  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  this  phenomenon.  It  is  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  by  many  that  there  are  subterranean  streams 
which  keep  up  this  supply  from  below.  Others 
try  to  account  for  the  supposed  mystery  by  the 
exce.ssive  dews  that  fall  in  this  section.  As  a 
Summer  home,  the  well  drained  and  well  policed 
grounds  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  are  a  great 
success. 

Our  Southern  ^'c'lghbor. 

Mexico  Isa  federal  Republic,  with  supremepower 
vested  in  Congress,  the  President,  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Congress  is  composed  of  two  houses. 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Senators,  fifty- 
six  in  number,  are  elected  for  four  years — two 
Senators  for  each  State,  and  two  in  addition  from 
the  federal  district.  The  Deputies,  numbering  227, 
are  chosen  for  two  years.  Each  house  elects  its 
presiding  officer  once  a  month.  The  Cabinet  is 
composed  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Interior,  Justice  and  Public  Education,  Finance, 
Public  Works  and  War.  The  population  and  area 
of  Mexico  in  round  numbers  are  10,000,000  persons 
and  740,000  square  miles.  Five  million  people  are 
Indians,  1,000,000  white,  and  the  rest  mixed.  The 
revenue  is  $40,fX)0,000,  the  expense  is  $38,250,000. 
The  public  debt  is  $145,000,000.  The  army  num¬ 
bers  1,750  officers  and  19,000  men.  The  navy  con¬ 
sists  of  four  small  gunboats.  The  largest  lake  is 
Chapal,  1500  srjuare  miles.  Buffalos,  grizzly  bears, 
the  tapir,  jaguar,  cougar,  ocelot,  porcupine,  ant- 
eater,  glutton,  sloth,  armadillo,  skunk,  and  monkey 
are  the  principal  wild  animals.  Mexico  has  been 
a  Republic  since  1867. 


FROM  ABROAD. 

Dublin’s  farewell  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
.Aberdeen  was  a  phenomenally  brilliant  affair. 
Early  Tuesday  morning,  Aug.  3d,  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  people,  some  of  whom  had  travelled 
many  miles  to  do  honor  to  the  retiring  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  The  procession  was  remarkable,  and  the 
trades  guilds,  of  which  the  line  was  largely  com¬ 
posed,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendor  of 
their  regalia,  banners,  etc.  Bands  of  music  ac¬ 
companied  the  sections. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party 
held  in  Dublin,  Aug.  4,  it  was  resolved  “That  we 
deem  it  our  duty  to  warn  the  Government  that  the 
great  depreciation  in  the  price  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  since  the  judicial  rents  were  fixed,  renders  it 
impossible  that  these  rents  can  be  paid.  We  sug¬ 
gest  an  immediate  revision  so  as  to  secure  protec¬ 
tion  for  improvements  to  the  tenant  and  his  right 
to  turbary,  together  with  such  suspension  of  evic¬ 
tions  and  wiping  out  of  arrears  as  will  enable  the 
occupiers  of  the  soil  to  live  and  pay  their  way.” 

Prof.  William  Scherer,  the  German  historian  and 
author,  is  dead,  in  his  46th  year. 

Sophie  Kowalewski,  the  first  lady  whom  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  invited  to  be  present 
at  its  sitting,  has  been  since  1884  Professor  of  Ge¬ 
ometry  and  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Stockholm.  She  was  born  In  1853,  and  early 
evinced  a  fondness  for  mathematics.  When  bare¬ 
ly  sixteen  years  of  age  she  was  married  to  the 
Russian  naturalist,  Kowalewski,  and  immediately 
after  her  wedding  proceeded  with  him  to  Heidel¬ 
berg,  where  she  attended  lectures  for  two  years. 
She  then  went  to  Berlin,  whore  Prof.  Weyerstrass 
instructed  her  privately  for  four  years,  as  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  not  open  to  female  students.  In  order 
to  procure  for  her  a  German  diploma  before  her 
return  to  Russia,  Prof.  Weyerstrass  sent  three  of 
her  mathematical  papers  to  the  University  of  Gdt- 
tingen,  which  conferred  on  the  author,  without 
oral  examination,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy  in  absentia.  It  was  the  first  distinction  of 
this  kind  ever  conferred  by  that  University.  Mrs. 
Kowalewski  pursued  her  mathematical  studies  in 
Russia  for  a  number  of  years,  and  on  the  death  of 
her  husband  intrusted  her  five-year-old  daughter 
to  the  care  of  relatives,  in  order  to  devote  herself 
entirely  to  her  favorite  science.  Her  publications 
in  the  Acta  Mathematica  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  world,  and  procured  her  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  the  University  at  Stockholm.  Mrs  Kowa- 
lewskl  is  said  to  be  as  modest  as  she  is  learned, 
and  to  be  endowed  with  truly  feminine  graces. 

Savinp  Ranks. 

A  French  periodical  lately  gave  some  remarka¬ 
ble  statistics  concerning  saving-banks.  Fifteen 
European  States,  with  a  population  of  192,000,000, 
are  included  in  the  statement.  Since  1874  the 
progress  made  by  savings-banks  in  these  countries 
has  been  astonishing.  The  institutions  themselves 
date  from  1817,  England  being  their  birthplace. 
It  took  the  fifty-seven  years  between  1817  and  1874 
to  arrive  at  the  aggregate  of  12,000,000  of  deposi¬ 
tors,  possessing  among  them  $1,440,000,000.  With¬ 
in  the  next  four  years  the  depositors  had  increased 
to  16,000,000,  and  the  stock  of  savings  to  $1,880,- 
000,000.  This  had  incressed  in  1882  to  upward  of 
21,250,000  depositors,  and  $2,620,000,000.  A  novel 
feature  of  the  system  in  France  is  the  schools- 
banks.  Introduced  in  1874,  of  which  there  are  now 
23,000.  These  institutions  not  only  lead  children 
to  become  prudent,  but  have  a  reflex  Influence  in 
the  same  direction  upon  parents. 

The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Con  Livbb  Oil  In  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  seiv-shore.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Caswkll,  Hazabd  4  Co. 
New  York. 

Chapped  Hands  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J DNiPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  4  Co. 

i^onei?  gwTif  igusmegg. 

New  York,  Monday,  August  9,  1886. 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $4,231,475  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $8,647,250  against  $61,638,475  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $31,146,600  at  the  corresponding  date ' 
in  1884.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of 
$3,841,600;  the  specie  is  up  $812,800;  the  legal 
lenders  are  decreased  $5,268,500;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  down  $896,900,  and 
the  circulation  is  increased  $162,700. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1885. 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  35  31  27 

•Atlantic  k  PaciQc  .  81  71  _ 


Canada  PaclQc . 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota. 
Central  Iowa  . 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  . 

Chesapeake  aud  Ohio  1st  prel. 


Chicago  aud  .Alton . 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul . 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul  prel 
Chicago,  Bock  Island  k  Pacific. .  . . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  k  Pittsburg . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  k  Pittsburg  prel. 
Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  A  Toledo 
C.,  I.,  St.  L.  A  C . 


Cleveland. C.,C.  k  Indianapolis.... 


Cln.,  Washington  k  Baltimore . 

Clu.,  Washington  k  Baltimore  prel 


*Oeuver  k  Bio  Grande 

Elizabeth,  Lex.  4  B.  S . . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va. , 4 Georgia... 
E.  Tenn  ,  Va.,  4  Georgia  p 
Evansville  4  Terre  Haute. 

Green  Bay  4  Winona . 

Houston  4  Texas . 


Keokuk  4  Bes  Moines . 

Louisville  4  Nashville . 

IiOUlsTllle,  New  Albany  4  Chicago. 


Memphis  and  Charleston . 

Michigan  Central .  .  . 

Mil.,  I^ke  Shore  4  Western  prel. 


Minneapolis  4  St.  Louis  pret. . 


Missouri,  Kansas  4  Texas. 
Mobile  4  Uhlo . 


New  York  Central. 


New  York,  Chicago  4  St.  Louis . 

New  York,  Chicago  4  St.  Louis  pret 
New  York,  Lack.  4  Western....  .. 


New  York,  L.  E.  4  Western  pret. 

Now  York,  Sus.  4  Western . 

New  York,  Sus.  4  Western  pret. . 


Norfolk  4  Western  pret 


Northern  Pacific  pret. 
Ohio  Southern  . 


Oregon  improvement . 

Oregon  Ballway  4  Navigation  . 
Oregon  4  Transcoullnental  ... . 


Quicksilver . 

Quicksilver  pret . 

tBlchmondand  Allegheny... 
BIchmond  4  Danville. 


St.  Louis  4  San  Francisco  pret . 

St.  Louis  4  San  Franclsco.lst  pret.. 
St.  Paul  4  Duluth  . 


Southern  Pacific. . . . 
Tennessee  C.  4  I.... 


Highest.  Lowest.  1885. 

35 

34 

27 

81 

_ 

iiol 

109 

96 

17* 

45} 

35 

671 

OS* 

43* 

18} 

20 

19* 

_ 

43, 

32* 

9 

5* 

jn 

17 

10} 

11} 

•Vi* 

144} 

_ 

1152 

113} 

100} 

143, 

142 

133} 

136) 

135 

129* 

94} 

93} 

18* 

1231 

122* 

112 

127| 

127* 

119* 

1*1 

13 

10 

35} 

34 

24} 

3l| 

29 

92} 

92* 

_ 

153 

153 

61* 

58 

38 

30) 

29* 

14 

3i 

3* 

_ 

fll 

6} 

_ 

83 

80* 

93* 

100} 

99 

82) 

129* 

99} 

31 

28} 

_ 

22 

22 

6  • 

_ 

isj 

14 

_ 

90 

89 

50 

nj 

11 

5* 

36* 

36* 

139 

138} 

132 

18} 

17* 

>1* 

12* 

10. 

3* 

89} 

87* 

70* 

96* 

95 

111 

2* 

8* 

47* 

«* 

iij 

56} 

56 

27 

124} 

124 

96} 

40 

39 

_ 

83 

80} 

_ 

93* 

92 

20} 

15} 

47* 

45 

32* 

112} 

111} 

94 

32} 

31} 

22* 

15* 

10 

65 

59* 

43 

11} 

11} 

_ 

55* 

48* 

111* 

110} 

97. 

46} 

45 

20* 

210 

208 

... 

9 

4* 

21* 

21} 

8* 

107} 

107} 

33* 

37* 

16 

77 

75J 

32 

U 

7 

— 

22* 

21 

7 

17* 

— 

47 

44 

22} 

28* 

28 

22* 

62} 

60* 

48 

17 

16 

31 

25} 

24 

18 

20} 

19} 

10* 

20 

20 

25 

109} 

107* 

79* 

31* 

83* 

20 

59 

57 

47* 

26} 

25} 

13 

27 

25} 

19 

137* 

135* 

127* 

8* 

6} 

3* 

26 

24} 

»* 

9 

— 

143 

140 

68 

31* 

30} 

29 

28} 

25* 

18* 

58* 

58} 

82* 

111* 

110* 

81 

55 

53 

22 

109 

109 

86 

49* 

26} 

113 

110} 

88} 

116} 

115 

106* 

39 

38* 

— 

56 

51 

— 

16 

121 

59 

56} 

48} 

28 

28 

19 

19* 

11* 

— 

31 

80| 

128 

128 

67* 

66 

71* 

Wabash,  St.  Lr>uls  4  Pacific  pt....  31  SOf  — 

Wells-Fargo  Express .  128  128  — 

Western  Union  TelegrEpb  .  87|  56  711 
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